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|THE, 4s ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, Park | Hous, 














Fontenoy,’ & ill deliver the Fi f SIX LECTURES 
ANDS, ae oe. the admission of Scholars may be made to the | on satirical Li |g at the Li cerery Tastibetion, i FIRST San ior bet NATIONAL May oo Me ESTER —The 
*. DE He aster, or to the aary. from whom alsomay be obtained | street, Portman-square, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 15, at modation of 400 Beds, will be laid on the Estate of the Charity at 
2 vols, detailed | —~ <a respecting the Retr me ah Ubjects Bight Sova precisely. Subject of Lecture First, HORACE BED noes U paar on THURSDAY, the 16th instant, by 
H x 
Old Jewry Chambers. retary to the Committee. enn “? > Car poy Meme 3 Fen gy 4 Senta, i Area and oll ney be had at athe Ome. PRINCE ALBERT. The Cerémo- 
week, . ery, 1s. To ms’8 ya! rary, St. James’s-street, OFPERINGS OF ANY AMOUNT TO BE ACED 
RUNDEL SOCIETY, established 1849, for ont C4 Go Liuey of the Institution. Second Lecture, Wed: | FIRST STONE Most THANKEULLY sLY heck VED. wes 
promoting the {Knowledge of Art. Casts from Mr. Cheve : » D.C. L. Gratuitous 
- ANDREW REED, 
ESS tro; may be had, by application, at Mesera Fare ROFESSOR FILOPANTIS Fit Leorone| once, w, round PREWREED, Dib. °°") Seoretarie 
\TEM. Mall East, price Il. ta (to Me 20. 64) Electto- Bronze on the SECRET TRADITIONS of ANCIENT ROME, will 
O, Au- : af the ‘Theses " tay be’ had at, Messrs ws Celask sSubjest Mieders ond Ancient Secret i Ba HE BRITISH BENEFICENT INSTITU- 
Vines,’ — Cheverton obtained a Prize Medal for the Theseus at the | masonry—The Koman Sodalit; ty The Founder—Rhea_Sylvia— TION. for affording Permanent Incomes, of 30. per annum, 
Great Exhibition of 1 Thei in the Grotto of Mars—The Twins—The She: to Ladies who have moved in a superior station of s« soc’ ety 
week. aafgneel Subseription to the Society, 12. 1s., entitling Members to | Wolf—Acca Laurentia—Intrinsical and extrinsic Probabilit; President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
pravings. and nd Books publish ; payable at Coutts’s Bank ; | these Traditions—Answerto Nizsunr’s Critical Objections aga’ Lg The ANNIVERSA Y FESTIVAL will be holden at the 
3 4, the Authenticity of the Early History of Rome.—Keserved Seats, | London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on TUESDAY, June ith, 
: G. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. | 44 ; Unreserved, 28. — 








OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CHEMISTRY, AND OF PRACTICAL AND GENERAL 
SCIENCE, 38 and 39, Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, near 


Principal—J. C. NESBIT, F.G.S., Pes. & 
The system of Studies pursued in the College movies 
branch requisite to popes youth for the the purgut a Agrion ture, eure, 
ring. Mining, ufactures and for the Nav: 
ong Semaey Servien, ces, and for the Universities. , 
alyses, Assays —s are p ptly and ac- 
ee ——— 2S at the Colleg: 


The terms other particulars may be had on application to 
the Principal. oa 


[THE LADIES'CLASSES, at Messrs. Dickson's, 

NEW BOND-STREET, for the STU DY of DRAWING 
and PAINTING, are NOW OVEN. The Circulating Portfolio 
contains Draw wings by every Saeee r of eminence, viz, ing, 
Prout, Fripp, Cattermole, Lewis, eae Copley Fielding, Topham, &c. 


DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—Miss aporny 
from Retdelbens. is now in London, and may be 
wishing to ii ace La Children eer her charge, at 1 ¥ 
Cross-lane, near the pe = ouse, fro 3th to th 
detween the hours of 10 ferences to "Fasente in London: 
There = an English Chareh t in Heidelberg. 


ISS CRESWELL begs to inform her friends 
that, assisted by eminent Eretssosrs and English and 
Gooden tes he mee y gd of ae ieee late 
Pty for a limited n yamber of eee Ladies, at 


HE MISSES .,WADDINGTON receive “a 























ITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES to 
and EDU ATE in the ‘English and ye 
a oe Shirle: whieh {i remachably eatgbeioen salubrious, s 
situated two miles from 8 P of 
ag ed can be given. 


euegs 





RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Midsummer 


Vacation will commence on Wasensbar. the ms inst., 
and eer of wd sion ont 10.— 








INSLOW HALL, BUCKS. “ ‘Lovmis 

SCHOLASTIC (ESTABLISHMENT was founded at 

Mannheim in 1 an mene = Winslow Hall x, 1848. The 

ree of Tuition includes the nch and German 

cally | are bees chiefly used in the ouse), 

the Classical. M Mathematical other Studies that are prepara- 

tory to the Universities, the Military Colleges, and the Army and 
Fetes he nu ay of Pupils is limited to thirty. 

rinci a Hy ~ in the School-room, and superintends the 

are also French, German, and English resident 


pn The domestics are mostly German. The premises are 
very spacious, and offer every requisite advantage for health and 
recreation. he communication with all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland is facile, as Winslow is sitanted on a branch line be- 
tween the North-Western and Great Western Railways. Refer- 
euces r Pupils. end to the friends of past and present 


to forme: 
Pupils, together with all further information, can be had on ap- 
to Dr. Lovett, as above. 


DUCATION.—Soutn Coast or Devon. — 
pi will be VACANCIES fora limited number of YOUNG 
r the Midsummer Vacation, in the Establishment 
E RQUAY. at SOUTH COOMBE HUUSE, 








he house is commodivus and lefe with every domestic com- 

fort and commands a view of Torbay. It is situated within two 
miles of a Railway Station, is i in a healthy locality, and very near 
toa Gas bench, w pnd offers a facility for sEA BATHIN 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


ECTURES on ARCHAZOLOGY and HIS- 
TORY of, ANCIENT ART, Illustrating the Exhibition of 

the FEJERVARY MUSEUM at the Archwological Institute — 
FRANCIS PULSZKY, F. Hung. A., F. R. Inst. Arch. Cor., will 


deliver _. Cousst of Eight Lectures, at the above nous, on Arch- 


vol d History of of analent ott at half-past Three p.u.,— 
Satu: >, June lith, Yomaiy.? une 15th, Saturday, Tose 18th, 
Wedn ay, J 


ay. June a. Comer 
29th, Saturday, July 2nd, 
SYLLABUS or THE LECTURES: 


Sey, Jase + “Apeemnees June 


. Art and its History. 

2 FES Monuments Jon, and Persepolis. 

3 The Sculpture of the Hindoos Chinese. 

4. Etruscan Antiquities, the P 

5G Roman -rel 

6. Statues in Bronze and Marble, in Greece and Rome. 

7. Gems, Terra —_ Vases, Painti: Ivories. 

8 General view of ay = queen relation of the different 


branches of Plastic A 
The Lectures will be Mastratea by yr ¢ and Original Monu- 


ments of Ancient 
ottentgie Reserved Seats for “he whole Course, One 
‘am Tickets admitting Three Persons, Two Guineas ; 

Single fe Ticket, 8 88. ; Reserved 58. 
are received and Tickets may be had at Mr. W. 

Chaffers, =, Wamicusnties and Antiquary, 20, Old Bond-street ; 

Mr. J. Hassel Smith, Bookseller, 36, Soho-square ; and Triibner 
& Co. American and Continental Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster- 





NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


HE TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 


TURES by LIVING PA Zane will take place in the 
of GHENT, on the 1st ofA ues nouns 


bo Senet #0 bu 
Works, are aie to ominumicate with Mr. Hzwny Mooror 


No. 10. e-road, Corresponding Member o: 
= Royal octety th this . by whom they will will be forwarded 
ex! 


pen/president, Cc. DE KERCHOVE (Burgomaster). 
Ghent, May 16, 1853. 





OARD OF TRADE. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
At GORE mouse, arenes. by y permission of the 
851, an ee ake of 
STUDIES he ‘SCHOOLS of ORNA MENTAL ART, and 
of CHOICE oe NS of CABINET WORK, ie Ly aad OPEN 
DAILY. The of the Students illustrate t of 
ss 2 of Artof Belfast, Bi a Cork, Soe 
ww, Leeds, Limerick, Macclesfield anchester, Newcast 
kG Nottingham, Paisley. Potteries, Sheffield, Sto pourtetien, 
Worcester, York, and «pn in aa with the De- 
rtment. A Collection a iaeed yok by r. MULREADY, 
A., is ~~ —* which has been lent by that Artist for the 
urpose of in the Anat and re 


lass. 
The Collection of Cabinet Work consists of the finest 8 














—— 





The Right Hon. LORD BATEMAN in the Chair. 
rds, 


Present 

ae ¢ Grace the Duke of Cleve- 
an 

ue ‘Grace the Duke of Leeds, 


The Kt. Hon.the Earl of Buchan. 
The Rt. Hon. the Ear! of Derby 
os Kt. Hon. the Earl of Dara- 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Ald- 


The e Right Hon. Lord Betney. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ersk 

The Right Hon. Lord a 

The | gd Hon. Viscount Man- 
eville. 

The Hon. W. R. Comes. 

The Hon. Algernon 

The Lord J ustice Raven Br Bruce. 

Sir nee © . Anstrather, 


SirArchibald Edmonstone, Bart. 

Sir Felix Agar. 

Sir William Bain, R.N. 

Sir Charl Lock Eastlake, 
P.RLA. 





Hey Danby Seymour, Esq., 


Major Harmer. 
2 Armstrong. 
Charles Appleyard, Esq. 


ohn Boust uae gan. 
Granten 5, Dee 7 d, Esq 

ose eilden, Esq. 
John Fie 


Charles yirimwade, E 
ew Tew Henry Fk ve. Hall Mt. A. 


hee Claude Meer. M.A, 

John Hurlestone Leche, Esq. 

Edward F. Leeks, Kea. FL. 

H. J. wr ag I ee 

John Martin, E: 

Huson Mor 

. Edward Owen, M.A. 

John Primrose, 

oe 
enry sme pal 3q. 

be — ——I Bes 


ite their. 


Colonel Powell, M.P. i" Bellamy ut ebb, 
Admiral Garland. Wm. Shelleys Wath Ba 
Wx. soume. M.A., Secre' 
Tickets — One Guinea each. a ail 
63, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
| a privileges of Governors and Subscribers are as follows :— 
erner. 
Tem Guineas at one payment a Governor for Life. 
vernor for weve } Years. 


atone 
_savouigeas at one payment enters the privleg 





AX CIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
4 fi gen c. BR. FATLOm & Tavisrece-staess, Severs. - 
gover, he has a very extensive Collection of the above Ar- 
poy henry em rare aud valuable Specimens of Ancient 
= when 





the 
selections may be mats on moderate terms. 
and Pattern Numismatic Books, 


Pieces, 
Cable ae ee rticles forwarded to any part of the Kingdom 
being given. Collections formed or 
completed, ey every information d Lay ired promptly supplied in 
reply to ve. 











COLLECTION OF RUSSIAN COINS. 

T° BE SOLD, aCollectionof RUSSIAN COINS, 
made by a Gentleman during many years which he passed 

in Russia. It is sufficiently extensive to throw much light upon 
this people, now playing so a & part i the grand drama of 
Bescon oot itics, and would consequ of great value in a 
tion.—For further particulars apply. by. by comme to 

essrs. Houcnton, Sons & Co. No. 41, Threadn 





of all Periods and Styles from the Fifteenth to ny! Nibeteenth 
Century, lent fur the purposes of Public Instruction. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The Duke of Hamilton. D. M. tien _ Esq. 


The Duke of Buccleuch. Hoary © 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

The Duke of Northumberland. | William ria et Esq. 
The Earl of Jersey. Robert Holford, Esq. 
The Earl pawn Mr. Can 

The Earl H. Magniac, Esq 


Am 
The Lord Willous thi D’Eresb; 
The W — . i 
The Lord Del’ Isle. 





‘ownall, sq, 
Baron Rothschild. Mr. 8. Pratt. 
Sir Anthon Rathechild, Bart. | J. Swaby, E 
John Auldjo, The Rev. Mon’ o Fapier. 
I. K. Brunel, Esq. Baring Wall, 7 
Ralph Bernal, Esq. t ~ 








G. 
relies pope pan the o Languages 5 C~ & sound and 
this | pabusena, in a and ean the comainate of a maternal 
The best references can be given both in Town fey Country, 
indieging rea, te {oo of Pupils already educated at the Schoo! 


isses Germon, South Coombe House, Patesten, 
near Torguay 











ATHEMATICS.—A Wranater, late Schol 


Ad ion for the Public, o daily, from 12to7. Mondays and 
Tuesdays, Sixpence ; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, One 
shilling myn Half- ieee, 

re privileged to make Drawings and Sketches. 

ALY Visitors will receive a Card, which will enable them to enter 
in the Gardens of hs House, during the months of May, June, 
and July, from 9 to 

Descriptive Gutahagens, 6d. each. 





of his College, wishes to meet with one or two more 

a vILS: or net form & permanent Engagement in the service of 
SSURANCE COMPANY. —Address, ?. C., Mr. Street's, 11, 
Secipeteect, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


WRANGLER, formerly Scholar and Mathe- 
matical Prizeman at Caius College, Cambridge, at present 

ia Private Tuition, will be resident in Brighton during 

the months of July, August, and September, and wishes to increase 
the number of his Pupils. He will be happy to assist any person 
reading for moderate mathematical honours, or the ordinary 
or to prepare any Pupils for the University. —Address, 

L. G., hess. acmillan’s, Booksellers, Cambridge. 








M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A Tk fine 

e and extensive Coton of choice BEGRAVERE PROOFS 
and OLD ; eee SIONS for SALE, after J. 
R.A. e admirers of this great Artist should. obtal n G. 
Love’s new tr List which will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
woalon, just just published, the Third Part of a New Catal 
taining Etchings and Engravings by the most celebrat pm 
and Modern ao This may also be obtained on the receipt of 
t e stam, 
wo Postage stamps. GEORGE LOVE, 


81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*y* Established above 6v years. 





MINERALS, FOSSILS, AND ROCKS. 


OLLECTIONS of ROCKS, with Descriptive 
Book on Goolesy. SPpctented by 52 Woodeuts, 
sores of MIN Als a cor , is 
ES of FOSSILS named, 1 
_pisaue SPECIMENS, ‘of MINERALS and FOSSILS, from 


Hewson, 113, Strand, London. 


ETHERCLIFT & DURLACHER, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS, 
18, BREWER-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE, 

Eessmnwcs Neruercuirt, late of the Firm of Joseph 
Netheretify & Son, begs oo ti >. to inform Gentlemen con- 
ected with Literature, the Public generall iy, that he has 
REMOVED from 100, 8t Martin's Jane, and opened an ay rd 
ment at the above address, where, in connexion with Mr. Avex. 
Dour.acner, he o pemenaes 6 every facility for the execution of the 

several branches of his A 
An experience of eighteen ears with his Father, during which 
time he has executed in Fac-simile various Works of great interest, 
and for which he has received testimonials from many eminent 
iterary persons, emboldens him to solicit a share of the Public 

patronage. 








*R. NETHERCLIPFT, of 100, Sr. Manet’ 's- 


patro and circulation,—thinks it necessary to state that he i: is 
still conlusting his business at the above address with continued 
zeal and activity, potwithemuding any Advertisements or Circular 
Letters implying the coateary and in returning his best acknov - 
ledgments to his friends, he begs to announce that he is now in- 
ducting his youngest son, Epwunp A. Hererausty (22 years of 


hi lly rely, as an 
SEiclcas eaviotant, ‘and the occasional represen ntati tative of his father. 











‘ 
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W ANTED, by a steady, active respectable Man, 
a Situation as CLERK, or CLERK AND COLLECTOR, 
or any Employment where trust and ey ery are required. The 
Advertiser is fully acquainted with the practical working of the 
Newspaper business, and would be found an acquisition in any 
Newspaper or P of the highest cha- 
racter as to integrity, &c. ean be given.—Address, pre-paid, to 
A. B., 28, Robert-street, Hoxton. 
STRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR 
SALE, being iy Purmitem of the late Be. yaeReons 5 
OBSERVATORY uth Kilworth. These Instrum 
er with the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the OBSERVA: 
3 RY, a are Be now ON VIEW at Mr. Ross’s,2, Featherstene-build- 
ings, Ho! 











HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL— 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The Semese is NUW OPEN for Instruction in all Branches 
of Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 
ll till4 Celock: under the joint direction of a . Matone, Esq., 
who has long been Ph 2%, H. Perrer, 
Esq., the Chemist to the Iecanatbe n. 
A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester-square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.—Students are 
soceemed tliat Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regeut-street, , Photographed 
the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLAS 

BRAN SHES of the above ART, in the extensive + 4 of this 
paeny penn ‘A select stock of Ross’s superior Portrait and Land- 
meen, Bare © themlenle, &c.—For further particulars apply 

to to the Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage stamps. 


PILLISCHER, Optician and AcHROMATIC 
MICKOSCOPE MAKE. late of nn Cute datrest, begs 
to inform his friends and ane. public that OVED to 
more extensive premises, 88, NEW ON D- et REET one door 
from Oxford-street. Spectacles, Opera Glasses, Te elescopes, Baro- 
meters, Thermometers, &e. of first- no work hip, at moderat 
prices.—Ph Ap and every requisite 
for the practice of Photography in ail its branches. 
88, New Bond-street, one door from Oxford-street. 
OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and ma of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 


res lenses for Portraiture havi greatest 
uced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 




















“Mr. Ross 
intensity yet pro 
cal actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best C amera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. as = no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the ed; 


“etal 


A. Ross, 2, logue ent po Duildings, nictien Holborn, 
VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &c., may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153. Pieet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
ose of every Description, @ oe epee Chemicals for the practice of 
pan ag be all its Bra 
Pn ‘alotype, payer ne ony Glass Pichayen 4 — Stereoscope. 
Bianv & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographical 
Instrument Makers, and Operative mg 153, Fleet-street, 
London.—*,* Catalogues may behad on application. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCG@PIC PIC- 
Pac a - & LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians and 
Instrument Makers, invite attention to their 
pny of TEREOs: OPES of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PIC CTURES 
for the same in GUER art fe TO PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pe a on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
ness of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, 
are uprivall 3 
Buianp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS MANU- 

FACTORY, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury-road, Islington.— 

T. OTTEWILL (from Horne & Co.’s) begs most respectfully to 

call = attention of Gentlemen, Tourists, and Photographers 

to the superiority of his newly-registered DOUBLE-BODIED 

FOLDING CAMERAS, » posseering the efficiency and ready adjust- 

ment of the Sliding onesie with the portability and conveni- 
ence of the roan dit 

Every » —--- of Apparatus to order. 


ORTRAITS.— BARRATT & STANLEY’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS are natural in expres- 

sion and harmonious in colouring. Numerous pleasing finely- 

executed Portraitson view. Miniatures taken for the Stereoscope, 

and for Jewellery. Portraits copied.— Prospectuses on application, 
or or by Post.- 145, Regent-street. 


EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., 289, 
Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW COL: 
LODION, which produces pictures in a fraction of a second. Price 
9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 
iodized to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 
for developing in the open country.—.A pparatus of all descriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.—Pure Chemicals. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PRESS for 


COPYING NEGATIVES, BOTANIC. 
or arg &e. soiitanmesaetien 























Contents : Pressure Frame—2 Superior Fixing Solution — 
3. Large ake 3 of POSITIVE I PAPER for Black, Blue, Ked, and 
Sram e and Cott = Ww. ag bg ey uckle’s Brush, 

otting and Cotton Wool — 6. or writin the dark 
oxide, packed in a neat case, with hi lock and key. P om Ge Ghenel 

No. 1, capable of copying subjects up to 9 ‘by 73, 1. le. 
Mahogany case 5s, extra. 
EXCITED CAMERA PAPER ready to place in the Dark 
Chamber, SAVING BOTH TIME AND TROUBLE. this per 
repared by a New Process, and combines in an Kk... 
the rapidity of action, easiness of en a with the power rot 
Lo ing good for a longer period than usual. imen Sheet, 1s. 
free. EXCITED OPAL BOTY PE. ‘ALB JMINIZED and 
WAXED Camelia, PArEHS Pe -#--F KS 
. per et of one dozen (size 
mB, ry in any wnantih ity. . 
ing a sue reference or a Post-Office Order, 
qmaide ps yable 7_ ennington Cross,) directed to Mr. MARK 
+1, CLAYLAND’S-PLACE, CLAPHAM-ROAD, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, 





Sales by Auction. 


Valuable and Interesting Library of Bibliographical and 
other Works, and Books of Prints, the Property of a well- 
known Collector. 

GQ OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22. Plows stzest, on THURSDAY, 

June 16, and following day, the VA LE beens ofa 

Gentleman, in the original calf and 2 ‘saogs: among whic 
Mss burnéy’ . : History of —— 4 vols. calf—Ha ins’s History of 


No. 20, ene, apie Water-colour 


§ CUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

CTLON, on the Premises of Mr. Alderman MOON (wit 
has retired from business), on Titi URSDAY, June 30, at 12 for 1, 
the choice WATER-~ COLOUR DRAWINGS, including some 
beautiful specimens by 





ic, 5 vols. russia— Parkinson's Organic Seales, 3 vols.— 
ish, aiatenanen, 2 vols. tests iou— Vi 

of William concerning Peirse Plouhman, Whitaker, russia 
extra—Nares’s Glossary—Astle on Writing—Singer on a Biaying- 
Cards—Hogarth’s Works, 2 vols. —— 8v0.— 
Review, 15 vols. half-morocco, gilt to owades's Bibliographer 
Manual, 4 vols. moreses--Srptuaes Be ® British Bibliog: iy ptians t- 
tituta, and Archaica, 10 vols. inson’s ponee 
and Modern Egypt and Thebes, 8 vols, — Prichard 





J.M.W. Turner Liverseege Stanfield Hunt 
F. ET Parvs T. Stothard Stephanoff PA . B. a 
Barrett Chambers 
original Dra: om - the M Frangais, saneele, Ghayry 
rome poe ee to 4 usée 
Witeon, Sketches in Rome, 
Fossils and ao 
z. J. C. STEVENS will SELL "Tovayennten at 
his Great Room, 38, King oy 
PRIDA' Zim pane at 12 for 1 o’el USE of kane 
FOSSILS’ a NERALS, ‘formed by Mr. VONDER BEC 
Antwerp, i 1s of the Cavern Bear (Ursus 





a Fossil 
complete. Skulls and other portions of 





History of Mankind, 5 vols—Penny Cy 

torial England, 8 vols. —Swift’s Works, by Bir woul oie 
vols.—Eilis’s Letters on English History, and Specimens of te 
Early English Poets, 12 vols.—Hone’s Works, ——< edition, 5 
vols. calf—Jackson’s Treatise on grav orocco— 
Joannis Saresberiensis, 5 vols. calf—Clarendon's Rebellion, 8 vols. 
Oxford—Lord eset 3s W orks, lo ee ’s Works, 16 ag 
Hazlitt’s Works, vols.—Sh ety’s P 

vols.—Glossar of phe hy 3 vols. —Urabores Attici, 16 2 
large paper—Burke’s Works, 16 vols.—Edimburgh and paxteriy 
Reviews, half-morecco—Tillotson’s Works, 10 vols. calf extra— 
Buckland's Geology, 2 vols.—Layard’s w hang 2 vols.— D'lsraeli’s 
Works, 15 yols.—Ford’s Dramatic W orks, b; z. ifford, 2 vola—The 
Works of voleridas. Southey, Byron, Campbell, Chaucer, Spenser, 


Burns, Paley, &c. 
May “be viewed and Catalogues had. 
No. 20, Threadneedle-street.— Very valuable Collection 
Books 


of 5 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises of Mr. Alderman MOON (who 
has retired from business), No. 20, ame ¥R Hy MON- 
DAY, June 20, and two following s, at 12 for 1, the important 
COL LECTION of BOOKS, most er teh are handsomely bound, 
an moprise — In Fouio: Musée rancais and Musée al, 
brilliant proofs before the letters, ; vols. uncut—The S d 
Gallery, 4 vols. coloured and mounted, green morocco— Florence 
Gallery, proofs before letters, 4 Vols. —Nash’s Mansions and 
Windsor Castle, 5 vols. and — Whitaker's 
Ps orkshire, —~ 7 paper,a subscriber's oony—negeee 's Lllustrations 
to folio, extra — Finden’s 1-1 
Gallery of British Art, complete, a subscriber's copy— ost 
unique and extensive collection of the Works of George *oruik- 
shank, mostly artist’s proofs, presumed to be the most complete 
series ever formed—Musc¢e des Armes Rares et Anciennes, 30 parts 
—Lewis’s Alhambra and Constantinople, coloured and mounted— 
Lambert's Genus Pinus, | coloured, 3 3 vols. laree paper, morocco— 
Oriental Album and n Quarto: Eneyclo- 
dom, Britannica, last edition, 21 aa Animal King- 
om, 16 vols. 1 paper--Encyclopedia Metro, politana, 26 vols. 
russia—Lodge’s ortraits, in parts—Picturesque a Viens in 
land, proofs and etchings—European Sceneries, 10 vols. morocco— 
Brockedon’s Alps, 2 vols. large oy Oe "s History of Engrav- 
ing, 2 vols. morocco—Latham’s Birds, coloured, 10 vols. calf— 
D’Uyley and Mant’s Bible and Prayer, 4 .- calf—Lewis's Dic- 
tionaries of England, &c. 12 vols.— ctavo: Sir Walter 
Scott’s Works, 61 vols. eal Dindin’ ‘8 Biblothece Spenceriana.and 
des Althorpeane, 6 v paper. ¥ ussia, elegant —Abbots- 
ford Waverley, 12 nee Kaiehe! Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols. 
calf—Pictorial England, 8 vols.—Jardine’s meneeeees Li banat. 
40 vols. morocco— Loudon’ 's Arboretum, 8 vols. —Hallawm 
Works, calf—Conder’s Modern Traveller, 30 narhg mepeceeler + ah 
and Buonaparte’s ‘American Ornithology, coloured, 3 vals. morveco 
=a aud Smollett’s England, 13 vols. salt -Uhalaserae a 
speare, 8 vols.—Byron’s Works, 16 vols. calf— Colerisass Works, 12 
vols, calf Harletan, Miscellany, 12 vols. russia—Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion, best edition, 3 vols. calf—Lardner’s Cyclo- 
peedia, 120 vols.; and various others in all classes o: 


No. 20, Threadneedle-street.—Choice English Engravinys, 
many richly and appropriately framed and glazed, in- 
cluding an early prodf, before letters, of ‘Bolton Abbey.’ 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the promions of Mr. era moor (who 
has retired from b . anne THURS- 
mae. June 23, and three ‘ellowin ine days (Sat eae Sunda; 
excepted) a at 12'for 1, the Stock of M SCHLLAN Bots ENGLIS 
NGRAVINGS; comprising— Peace and War, Landseer, 
ae pk TB. receiving the Sacrament, ~ a, lie, proof 
befure letters, richly framed—Koyal Family, by Winterhalter, 
artist’s proof, ditto—Refreshment, by Landseer, artist's proof— 
Mercury and Argus, by T mana first proof—Shoeing, by Landseer, 
rare state, in carved frame—Kemble Family, by Marlowe, proof, 
with the Shakspeare head, very rare in this state— Horses at the 
Fountain, by Landseer, proof before letters—Highland Drovers 
departing for the South, proof before letters—set of Eneretine 
from the Vernon Gallery, artist’s proofs—s at artist's 
pt ee Knox Preaching, first 





























rst state, handsomely "ieamed— 

eer Stalking, the set of artist’s proots,| framed—Coronation of the 

Queen, by Parris, first state—The ead Trumpeter and Wounded 

Dog, after Horace Vernet, the pair, artist’s proofs, scarce—nearly 

a complete series of the ‘works of Newton, Lawrence, Eastlake, 
Leslie, Martin, Bun Burnet, and other distinguished masters. 


pe the Lien, 
Hyena, Hare, &c from the Caverns of Sundwig. in 
Remains of the Khinoceros, Mammoth, Elk, &c.—anda very choice 
Collection of Minerals. _ 





Paring: 





Dissolving Views and Apparatus on a large scale. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will include in the SALE 


at his Great R 38, King-street, Cove wort 
FRIDAY, June 24,a VER ERY SUPEKIOR SET of LA .——— 
60 Libustra- 


of the same size as those used at the Koyal ps 
tion, with all the c Avperatue complete ; 

tieus, 6 by 7 ine’ for The express oa by rth of 
Pictorial Views to to exhibit the scenery, resources and progress of 


am 

___ May Gea viewed the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 

The Medical and Scientific Library and Apparatus oft the 
late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S. Sc. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL. 
by AUCTION, at their Feces, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
RIDAY, June I7th, and SATURDAY, "the VALU- 
ABLE and SCIENTIFIC L 1bRA ARY, MICROS , POLARI- 
SCOPES. and other SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, BOOKCASES, 
ae of the late Dr. apt tine ys N PEREIRA, F.R.S. &c. 

Catalogues may be o! m Messrs. Mothebe & Wilkinson, 
and Messrs Highley ry ~ 32, Fileet-street, Messrs. Suther! 
Knox, E — or will be forwarded by post on receipt of six 

ostage stam 





une 18th, 
iC 


oar! 











R. L. A. LEWIS wil will ‘SELL by ve ph 

at his H , 125, Flee WEDNESDAY, 
the MACHINER RY and IMPLEME "Ts a SH BOOK: 
BINDER, pone A an Industrial Patent Paper lbeard 
Cutting-machine, 5 Arming Presses by © 


powerful Four-pillar Arutng Dew Ocenia man one 


draulic Press by Bramah, Standing 

Presses, with iron screws, Layin $s and Sewing P 

and Pins, Improved ves = venaea, wile Iron Machines 
immense number of Brags 


Matthews, together with an 
and Blocks, 








Scientific, Architectural and Miscellaneous Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at bis House, 
R- Fleet-street, on FRIDAY. URDA DAY, 

jech. the VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC and na MISCELLANEOUS 
MIBRARY of the late GEOKGE KING, Esq., deceased, for: 
Secretary to the Chester and Holyhead Railwa’ y, removed from ll, 
Eoraine-piace, Holloway; inaleting ‘Amtiquasinn Repertory, 
Rrose and Astle, 4 vols —B ee ater Treatises, 
Encyclopedia of Civil Engineeriog—Charnock’s ae Architec- 
ture, 3 vols. = vivil Engineer's and ——w + ) Soares 3 v 
Encyclopedia and § ovd’s Comic 
Annual, 10 oS a, 2 's Londen, 6 vols — Notes a a Queries, 6 
vols.— Punch, 18 vols. 1 Phi 4¥ 
Rees’s Cyclopzedia, 45 vole.—Penny rena Saturday Magazines, 39yols. 
—Tredgold on the Steam Engine, 2 vola—an Extensive Collection 
of Books on Railways. &c. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on ORDA, me. and TUESDAY, sist, 
the LIBRARY of 9, GENTLEMAN, deceased, Dutch Books 
Prints, a few Old Delntingn Ivory aa 4 ther Carvings of Our 
Saviour, imported from Holland. 


Books, MSS., Broadsides, ae Maps, §c.—Six Days’ 
purrice & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


Property, will SELL b; AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Ba age ESDAY. pune ne'15, and and OLS. "mostly fn 

















an Extensive Assemblage of VALU mostly in 
choice condition, many handsomel, team Books of Pri: 
Illustrated Works, Mathematical reatises ; Specimens of Early 
Typography ; a Copy of the Holy Scri tures, containing an Auto- 
raph inscription by the illustrious Melancthon ; Rare Works in 
oreign Languages; Broadsides of the Fifteenth Century; An- 
cient Maps, particularly one of Ireland, &c. 
Cat will be sent on application (if in the Country, on re- 





No. 20, Threadneedle-strcet.— Most important Works of 
the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to call parti- 
cular attention of lovers of the Fine Arts and admirers of the 
Works of J. M.W.Turner to the SALE of Mr. Alderman MOON’S 
STOCK, which will include two magnificent Water-colour Draw- 
ings by "this lamented arti ist, and in his best style, also a sub- 
scriber’s copy of the Liber Studiorum, with several curious proofs 
net published in the work—a splendid large paper copy of the 
England and Wales, India proofs before letters—Temple of 
Jupiter, brilliant proof before letters—four copies of the Southern 
Coast—and others of equal interest. 





No. 20, Threadneedle-street.—Rare and Choice Foreign 
Engravings. 


Sxvertonsen Hi & BARRETT will SELL by 
perros, = the Premises of Mr. Alderman MOON (who 
t d from’ bs usiness), on WEDNESDAY, June 29, the COL- 
LEC ION of FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, selected by Mr. Alder- 
an MOON, with great care and judgment,  Gurieg a period of 20 
years and which include—a brilliant proof of the Transfiguration, 
a, Ra ae ~The by 8 . first proof, 
D mt from the Cross, yf “Toschi, proof before letters— 
Holy, Family. after Raffaelle, by Anderloni, proof before ietters— 
The Water Doctor, by Clasens, India before letters— Virgin of 
Madrid, by Forster, artist's proof—Leo the Tenth, after Raffaelle, 
artist’s proof— pane by Felsi: 
border, rare pecimens, in various states, 0! 
the most celebrated It Italian, French, and German Engra‘ 
some very fine proofs by Sir Robert bert Strange, a few curious a3 Wookt 
lett proofs, &c, 








ceipt of six stamps). 


Upwards of One Thousand Letters of the late THOMAS 
MOORE, mostly unpublished, Music, Engraved Plates, 
with the Copyright, §c. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Edtenesy 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room. 

191, Piccadilly, on THURSDA and = follo’ 

days, the CORRESPON DENCE “of the late Poet, THOM 

MOORE, Esq., with Mr. POWER anion over the greater 

of his life, of which these Letters form a most interesting and re- 

markable record ; numerous Songs and other Musical Composi- 

——. published "and unpublished, many with the Engraved 
Plates ; also a tew Books. Prints, Paintings, a Grand Pianoforte, &c. 











The Catalogue Raisonné of the Letters is in the and will 
be issued in a few ae 8, price 2s. 6d. free by post (allowed to pur- 
chasers at the Sale) 

EONARD & CO., BOOK 


TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON. U.S. 
A Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem: 
Sales of Book Lies P to which-and 10 the ry inet, 
ales oO! OK S ‘or rary TO) . 
are respectfully solicited. . : 


HE LEEDS TIMES.—Advertisers are respect- 
fully informed that The L BEDS TIMES te wow one of the 








most largely-circulated Yorkshire sale being 
~= & Fah Copies weekly, and FI VER FOLD the ihe Average wre ire 
tion of Engli 





avy Address for five stamps. 
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HEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS~A Mercnayt 

in ABERDEEW, now deceased, left by his Deed of Settlement 
Serernete of forts sown trom 19a ts te 

beracocsrtworPuAa es for the best TREATISES on the 


othe Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Win. and 
, by whom we hing exists ; ular} 


Sean iret place. from co’ 


of Ret oo pd 

the Lerd’ Jesus; and, from the ys to aan 
out the inforepess most necessary for, and useful to aking. 
cannot be less at any period a then 1,6002., 
rtained, it will, on occasion of the 
petition, be about a ree-fourths of the sum 
each od are appointed, by the Founder, to be paid 
Treatise which shalt be found nd by the Juages 
the most merit ; and the wasietagtes rth tothe Author 
‘Treatise which, in the ae of udges, shall be next 
the former, “ deducting therefrom the ex 

— h biating Poot Le. cote of each of th 
copies thereof, as 


undred prin 

a Prasteen shall rest te be distributed by them amon 

whom they shall think the same will prove ‘most 

y other manner that J shall judge proper.” 

of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
d Professors ing’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three J adges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of s .ch Treatises as —_ be = before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention that t' are empowered (if 
unanimous only) to find none of the’ Treatioee a.4- of — 
merit to entitle the writers to the premiums. Trustees, how- 
ever, believe — this —T is not iikely te - couut. 

The T: the i rtance ofthe Founder's 
design. and aaek as far as lies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to give an assurance tha t, in appointing the 
Judges, at the proper time, nothing» will we regarded but that 

of and ich shall secure a 


ry decision. 

On occasion of the former competition, in 1914, the first pre 

wn, and the seomnd the 

ird Sumner, now ae of Canterbu 

Li time allowed by the Testator for the co oarpesiiion of the 
ises for the next Periodical competition. extends to the Ist of 

1854; and his Trustees do 


mse of 


nting he said 





mium 
rend 











their Treatises to ALex. and 
Jounx Wesster, Advocates in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said lst day of January 
1854, as gene can be after that RL the Treatises 

must be sent free of all expense to the T 

The Telos will then proceed to examine a and decide upon the 
comparative m: e Treatises laid before them : and the 

rustees will at = term of Whitsunday after ‘the determina. 
tion of Ne Judes pay the to the 

The? Th 





lof the Tes 
apy! reauest ‘that the Treatises may not be 
in the hand-writing of tive Authors, nor have their 
names annexed to rentise must be distinguished by 
a peculiar motto; this motto must be written on the outside of a 
sealed letter, containing the Author’s name and his address, and 
with ance. The names of the successful 
candidates on! shall be bo by ooenleg their letters. ‘Ihe 
other letters 1 be royed unopened. The writers of the 
un T oa afterwards have them returned. by 
applying to Messrs. Weaster, or the Trustees, and by mentioning 
only the mottoes assum: 
(post paid) will meet with due atten- 


as above 
tion; and it will save much trouble in answering inquiries, to 
annou cae a there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 
“Aberdeen, 1 10th January, 1853. 


Wwe RKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
UNION. 


DIAGRAMS on SALE; each 4ft. by 3 ft. in area. 


Nivgved anp Assyata: Thirty Diugemms; 27. 5s. to Sub- 
scribers, 3. to NomSubserivers. . 

van! Senan System: Twenty-three Diagrams; ll. ]4s. 6d. 

Subscribers, 2. 6#. to Mow Subscribere. 

hes * Hastratioss ; Ten Diagrams ; 15¢. to Subscribers, 
1 to Non-Subscribers. 

PuyYsioLoGy IN Raspes To Heats: 

158, to Subseribers, 11. to Non-Subscribers. 

THe CaTacomss at Rome: Twenty-one Diagrams ; 11.118. 6d. 
to Subscribers, 2/, 2s. to Non-Subscribers. 

Paganism: Six Di to y the set on the Cata- 
combs ; 9% to Subscribers, 12e. to Non-Subscribers. 

THE MECHANICAL PowgRS: Three Diagrams; 4s. 6d. to 
Subscribers, 6s. to Non-Subseribers. 

Oprtics: THE TELEscorE: Six Diagrams; 9%. to Subscribers, 
128. to Nun-Suabseribers, 

Tae NgBULA, as resolved by the Telescope: Six Diagrams ; 
98. to Subscribers, 128. to Non-Subscribers. 


In Preparation, 
DIAGRAMS on the MICROSCOPE. 
Full particulars may be obtained on a Piication to 
RON, Depositary. 
_ Ofiens and Depdt, 43, Skinner-street, Snow- IL 


QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM- 

PANY. Loree erated by Pera Charter, 1847.—The Court of 

Directors TERS OF CREDIT and BILLS ¢ at thirty 
dase’ siah pet 4 pe up: ~? the Company’s Bank at Adelaide. The 


Ten Diagrams; 








— bmg ty a ee OF INDIA. 
Volume 8vo. 21a, 
HE ADMINISTRATION of ¢t 
NDIA COMPANY 
A nusrolty OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 
yy JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Also, 4 thé same Satan, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


The HISTORY of the WARi in n AFGH ANISTAN. 


“This vivid ig « ph is written — ntegehons and wm- 
flinching fidelity wh best details acquire the 
freshness of novelty yo the skill displayed in in weaving them into 

& narrative. aye’s narrative flows on with a vigour and 
p Ae mo which .% hin great credit.”—Quarterly Review. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


EAST 





In a few days, 1 vol. small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
C R AU FOR 

By the Author of ‘ Mary Barton, ’ * Ruth,’ &e. 

inted from * Household Words.” 
London : : Chapman & Hi Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price }s. stitched, 
HALL WE REGISTER OUR DEEDS? 
Ina Lotter, to # the igh t Hon. Lory heresoeer: &e. &e, 


LENDEN KER 
Stevens & Mente 26, Bell-yard, ii foout’ 's Inn. 


THE REV. C. BEECHER ON THE “SPIRIT ee 
This day is ViEW” feap. 8vo. cloth, price 28. ; or 
REVIEW of the “SPIRITUAL MANE 
FESTATIONS.” With a Preface for te Readers. 
By the Rev. CHARLES BE BECHER 
(Brother of Mrs. her 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, ae -street. 








on suns above 101 is now at a premium or charge of 2. per cent. 
Approved Drafts on South Australia negotiated, and Bills col- 
oe Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
on 
London, June, 1853. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
yh a GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
ON.—Visitors to the Exhibition gad Tourists can obtain 
1InsU RANGE TICKETS, which cover risk of travelling in 
any class carriage on avy railway in Great t Britain or lreland. 
'o insure 1,000. for one month, premiu 
These tick ets, pene with those for a. periods of time, or 
for life, as well single or double journeys, can be obtained at 
all the principal Railway Stations. and at the (/flices of the RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Old Broad- 
street, Loudon. WILLM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PERCY society. 


NE POUND will be given for Nos. 93 and 94 

of the PERCY SOCIETY’s PUBLICATIONS, by Joun 

Ressect Srra, Bovkseller, 36, Soho square, who has on sale 

several hundred odd Parts of the Society’s Publications, varying 
from 18. to 68. each. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
in succession from MU DIE’S eet LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by all first- 
~~ Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
‘or Prospectuses apply to CuarLtes Epwarp Moni, 510, New 
Ontord-ctreet 














published, price 1s. 6d.; 
Bese SSCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED 
A LOGUE of eal TLE MATHEMATICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL Bat UMENTS ft 
ABRAHAM & O©U., 20 . Lord-street, Liverpool, hetared by A. 


eve-aRT MANUFACTURE. ~ ELKineton 

— semtee or ~ attention of the Nobility, 

Gent ry, Amateurs Arti << hers interested in the advance- 
ment sot a to their increasing Collections 
of 8 cts, Vane, &e. published pa ne ot by them in Bronze, 
Bilver, ‘and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


sts. 
Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, cal 

Table; Sideboard, Library, Boudolr, ke” “Moulated for the 

These at the late Great Exhibition 


re’ 
Dyan award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and be ob’ 
Sycnonere hitshmen may be obtained at either 


GRNT-STRE 
MOOKGATESTREET, }Lonpon. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Necrett1 & ZamBra’s 
Pareee Teen at ee. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg to entific Gentlemeu that their PATENT 
pw ae. THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
erent — Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
parties meegene to disparage the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRET & ZAMBRA beg to submit the following 
received by them from J. Giaisuer, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has nuw had the instrument in constant 
use for early twelve months : — 


“ outh-terrace, Lewish: 
ne ly to 5 nF Gave 














i f this di 
reply our eciey o this day, I have no 
hesitation confirming the opinion expre-sed to you in my note 
of April the ing your new Maximum Thermometer ; 
since ' thes time the Sager yo has nm in use, and generally 
received: by’ the « the British Meteorological Society, 
whose “sinion coincides ‘with my own,—viz.. that v! is infiuitely 
aes previous use.—I am, G@ 1 
rvant, Toa Gianesn” 

“ Messrs. N & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Neorert: & ———. Meteorological instrument Makers, 11, 
Hattov-carden, Londo 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented urd small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glas: 

the size of a Walnu minute ay at a distance o 

from four to five mi = wien is found to invaluable for 

YA ed -and toSPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAME- 








KEEPERS. ice 12. 1a. sent free.—-TELESCUPES. A new and 
‘most ca ortant LN VENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraordinary pow that some. inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will show d y Jupiter's Moous. Saturn’s Ring, and 


eede every other kind, and are of all 

sizes for the wai basset a pocket, Shooting, Milita®y purposes, &c.— 

Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; 

object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distaut.—Invaluable 

Rewly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible 4 all kinds of 

aa Sparen ie relief 7 extreme d easra. 8. 
OL Pp ns and Aurists, 39. Aibomarioatuect, 

Piccadilly, opposite the Hotel. g 


aminute 





ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 27, Lams’s 
CONDUIT-STREET, LONDUN,.—The Nobility, Clergy, 
aud Public in general, are me gong at this extensive and old-esta- 
blished LIBRARY, with all the NEW AND CHOICE B OKS 
in History, Philosop phy. Biography, Travels, Fiction, &c either in 
Town, or any part Pe the United Kingdom. ou the lowest possible 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to G. J. PALMER, at the Library. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIX. 

ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 

wo sequened to be furwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 
the 2nd of Ju 


London: , mane Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADs, sent free by It contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Honorep different Bed- 
; also ofevery descriptiun of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. 
And ‘hele new warerooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of 
each desigu fixed for inspection. as well as an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Vamasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render their Estublishmeut complete for the 
general furnisbing of Bed-roums. 
HEAL &@ SUN, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham Court-road. 


BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH.— 
milton- pam Fe New-road. Loudon. 

The prin my of the HYGEIAN or MORISONIAN SYSTEM 
are pad nem the following proposirions : 

1, The vital princi leis in the blood. 

2 Ever, thing in the body is derived from the blood. 

3. All constitutions are radically the same. 

4 All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other 
words, from acrimonious humours lodged in the body. 

5. Pain and disease have the same origin, aud may therefore be 
considered synonymous. 

6. From the iutimate connexion subsisting between mind and 
body, the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the 
other. 

7. Proper purgation by vegetables is the only effectual mode of 
wotentns Tne di isease. 

e discovery of a vegetable compound, capable of being 
dna aud mixing sith the blued, so as to impart to it the 
energy Tequisite for ridding the body of all impurities was a 
desideratum. 

9 This discovery was made bv JAMES MORISON, the ea. 
in an e smposition of the VEGETABLE UNIVEKSAL 
CINE (Morison’s Pills), of the British College of Health, Hamil- 
ton-place, New-road, Londen. 


O THE CLE RGY EXCLUSIVELY, whose 
Parochial labours preclude the possibility of regular Com- 
«sition —On the 20th of June will be published. the FIVE 
LAIN, SOUND, PRACTICAL SEKMONS for July, in Ms, 
L ith» graphy, price 10a. on delivery. Single Sermons for any Sun- 
day ; ulsu ueen’s Letter, Choir Benefit Society, Holy Co s»muni:n, 
Nos. I andl Before and anes Confirn.ation, Nos. lL. ond i 
Funeral Sermons, price 28. 6d each. Allsent pest free. Apply to 
Henry FP. Gazwood, ©. Moody's b ithheraptite Establish” eut, 257, 
High Holborn. P» ‘st-office orders payable only: to Henry F. Gaz- 
wood, High Holborn Brave. 
Uccasi Sermons on al} Subjestaon reasonable terms. 

















Just published, price 2s. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHCEA: 
its Nature and Treatment; with an Bzpecition af the 
pA yd that -— ractised by persons w who advertise 
cure of this D By a 2 MEM BE OF 
THE K ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSIC IANS, LON DUN 
London: Aylott & Co. 8, Paternster-row. 


Just published, in &vo. price 5a. 
HE PATEN TEE’S MANUAL; being a 
Treatixe on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent ; 
HE A 





cially intended for the use of Patentees aud Inventors. 
JAMES JOHNSON, Esq., Middle Temple, and J. 
eoees, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln's Inn-fields and 


Glasgow. 
Contents :—The Subject-Matter and Nature of Patentable Inven- 
ay aud of the incidents which must accompany it.— Who may 
a 





ohentee ?—The Duration and Extent of Letters Patent.—The 
Title—The and A —Assign- 
ments ~ Licences. — Infringements. 


The Appendix contains the Statutes, Forms of Proceedi and 
the Official ag and Kegulations under the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1853, with a copious Index, enabling the reader ata 


glance to A.A. the exact information requi 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and | antietns. 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
On the Ist of July will be comppmnent, in imperval 8vo. price'lg 


© ASSELL’'S NATU URAL’ HISTORY, whieh, 
for variety. beauty. and completeness, will claim to be con: 
sidered aga First-Class Work upon this most Setepeteng © su 
This Work will be completed in Three Hand-ome Volu 


v Il be’ dev 
aie. Colome Se NDKED D ENGHAVINGS, 
welve 





d by oa of TH REE 
in the first style of Art. Each Volume will be completed in T 
arts. 


The Preliminary Chapters, relating to the Structure, Knqubetion, 
Migration, and Classification of Birds, will be followed se 
Account of the Rapacious Birds, the Perching Birds, teh .— 
oe Bh = Galtinaceous Birds, the Wading Birds, and the 8 








London : J. Cassell, Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW ROOKS. 





1. 
UCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING; or, the 
Religion of England Comet = he Opening or Shutting of 
the Crystal Palace on Sundays ree in Many Acts. By a 
CLEKGYMAN of the CHUKCH “t ENGLAND. "price 1 8. 


AGNES MAYNARD; or, Dreams and Realities. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Garden’ te the Wilderness.’ Price 10s, 6d. 
Ready day at all the Lib: 


3. 


ROSA ST. ORME, and other TALES. By 
Mrs. LOCK. Will be ready at the Libraries on Wednesday next. 


4, 
ANECDOTES of the BENCH and BAR. 
By W. GRIMMER. Price 4s. 


5. 

The GOOD-NATURED GIANT. A Tale. 
Bepatifelly Illustrated. Price 58 6d. 

* We have seldom met with a more charming fairy tale, or rather 
extravaganza, than the volume before us, so full of oe and useful 
lessuus, and of goud-natu satire and fun.. The publishers 
have largely added to its attractions by the elegan t manner in 
which they have brought it eut. Both binding and iltustrations 
are in good taste and style—adjuncts of no 8 matl consequence to a 
work & this kind ”*— Bath and Chel enham Gazette. 

“ This handsome volume is cleverly itlustrated.”"— Guardian, 

“ This gay blue buok. with irs gilt Brobdiguag on the cover, and 
its composite Greek title."— Atheneum. 
“The most attractive fairy tale that has appeared for , 


6. 
IMPORTANT TO AU 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRAN 
Horr & Co. Publishers, 16, Gr 


street. London, have resolved to CHARGE NO 








uisuing Woras Paixtep By THEM. until t béen re- 
funded his original outiay They would als i Wiey Print 
im the first style. greally und>r the usual che f pub- 
lishing arrangements enable them lo p om Sterest of all 
Works intrusted to their charge. | Estima ular 


furnished gratuitously in cuurse of post. 
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Just published, in one eve. . a pee and Vignette, 
SH ELLEY’ s” "POETICAL WORKS. 


1. SHELLEY'S POEMS. ESSAYS, LETTERS 
from ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. 
Eoited’ by Mrs. SHELLEY. In One Volume, medium 8vo, 
price 15s. clot! 

2, SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by Mee, SHELLEY. In Three Volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 

cloth, 

3. SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS*from 
ABROAD, TRANSL ATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In Two Volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 

oe Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, price One derma stiff cover, the Eighth 


[THE HANDBOOK to the ENGLISH LAKES. 
With Maps and Engravings. 
Also, “a “mger a price 1s, in wrap 
EDITH ; Tale of Belle Isle, Windermere. 
In Verse. By James ROBINSON. 
tely published, price 6d. 
WINDERMERE; a Poem. 
COLLINS. 
London : Longmans & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Kendal : T. Atkinson, 


Published this day, 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
ILTSHIRE ‘TALES, illustrative of the 
Dialect and Manners of the Rustic Population of that 
County. By JOHN YONGE AKEKMAN, 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


COOPER'S SUSSEX GLOSSARY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


GLOSSARY of the PROVINCIALISMS 
in by - the County of Sussex. By W. DURRANT 
CuvPER, F.S.A 
THE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, 
from 1066 to 1176, originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 
Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes, and Abstract 
ef the Subsequent History of the Abbey. M. A. LOWER, 
F.S.A. 8vo. Coloured Fac-similes, cloth, 92. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM. 
This day, 8vo. 1s. 
FEW WORDS in REPLY to the Animad- 


versions of the Rev. Mr. DYCE on Mr. Hunter's * Disquisi- 
tion on the Tempest, 1839,’ and his * New Illustrations of the Life, 
Character, and Writings of Shakespeare, 1*45,’ contained in his 
Work, entitled *A Few Notes on Shakespeare, ‘ke.’ By the Author 
the * Disquisition’ and the‘ Illustrations.’ 
__J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


INFANT EDUCATION. 


HE INFANT SYSTEM, for developing the 
Intellectual and Mcral Powers of all Children from One to 
Seven Years of Ace. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN. A New 
Edition, being, the Eighth, carefully Be, Feap. clo 
“A new and carefully revised edition of a work already exten- 
sively and favourably known.”— Wesleyan Timer. 


WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL for INFANT 
SCHOOLS, reduced to 2a. 6d. cloth. A Manual for the Religious 
and Moral Instruction of Young Children in the Nursery an 
Infant School. With Music. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN and 
T. J. "TERK INGTON. Royal 8vo. cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 
a 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; none other Book- 





By M. C. 























mperial 8vo. price 128. (188. (188. free by post,) with 10 Plates, &c. 
useNs, LIBRARIES, ay PICTURE- 
ALLERILES, Public and Priva te; their Formation, 
‘Arohitectarel Construction, &. With the Public Libraries Act, 
1850, and Remarks on its Adoption het Scientific Institutions. 
W. and W. PAPWORTH, Architects. 
“The whole constitutes a manual of information on a subject of 
great public interest.”—Atheneum, April 2, 
Loudon: Chapman & inal, 193, Piecadilly, 


RISH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS.—Noricz is 
hereby given, That from and after the 4th July next the 
ScHoor Books used by the Commissioners of NaTIONAL EpucATION 
in IRELAND may be obtained from the Orrice, MERIon-sTREET, 
Dvsuin, for Ready Money only, by the Traps. (and by Private 
Persons ordering them in Quantities of the Value of 10/, and 
wpwards) at the under-mentioned Prices. 
the above date the Commissioners will supply no books, 
except t to the Irish National Schools. 
Names or Boous, Prices. 
Pires Book of peeeene ee on ee ee Oa, Odd, 
econ oe - . 
Sequel to ouanilt Book, No... 
itto ditto, No. 2 
Beurth ‘Book of Lessons we 
Sepples ore > roarth Book 
Lessous .. 
ait ‘8 atl Book 
Biographical Sketches of British Poets 
—— ane British Poets, Vol os 
ditto, Vol. a" es 
me. & to the = - ming - 
ry Grammar 


itto 
Naira a Book of Lessons . 
First hy va ee ee 
<ey te ditto 

\rithmetic in Theory and Practice 
my ng 

Key to ditto 

Spitome a Geography . 

‘ompendium of ditto 

pace ro of a « 


Appendix to > ditto - 
Scripture Lessons, Old Testament, No.1 
Ditto ditto, No 2. 
se New Testament, No, 1 
itto 


Seared ee ditto, No.2. 
Lessons on Truth of f Christianity os 
Agricultural Class Bu 
Farm Account 
Treatise on Needlework 

Stationery Office, 27th May, 1853," 
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PUBLISHED OcCASIONALLY. 


Miurray’s 
Ratlway Reading: 


Containing Works of Sounp InrorMaTION and 
INNOCENT AMUSEMENT, printed in large Readable 
Type, varying in size and price, and suited for ALL 
CLASSES OF READERS. 


This Day, 


A MONTH IN NORWAY, during 
the Summer of 1852. By JOHN GEORGE HOLLWAY, 
Esq. 2s. 


Already Published, 
WELLINGTON — His Character — His 


Actions—and His Writings. By JULES MAUREL. 
ls. 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR 


BACON. By JOHN, LORD CAMPBELL. 2s. 64. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE. | 1s. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: 
HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC. By J. G. LOCK- 
HART. 2s. 6d. (Next week.) 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. By 


the Rey. H. H. MILMAN, Dean of St. Paul's. 1s. 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 


RACTERS. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 2s. 


THE HONEY BEE. By a Cuerey- 


MAN. Is. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT OF HIS DIS- 
COVERIES AT NINEVEH. By A. Il. LAYARD, 


THEODORE 


Sketch. ls. 


A VISIT TO NEPAUL. By Laurence 


OLIPHANT. 2s. 6d. 


THE EMIGRANT. By Sm F. B. 
HEAD. 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 
By LORD MAHON. 1s. 


THE ART OF DINING; or, Gastro- 


nomy and Gastronomers. 1s, 6x. 


WELLINGTON. By Lorp Et.esmMere. 
6d. 


HOOK: a_ Biographical 


DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING; or, 


Anecdotes of the British Navy. By EDWARD GIF- 
FARD. 2s. 6d, 


NIMROD ON THE TURF. 1s. 6d. 


MUSIC, AND THE ART OF DRESS. 
By A LADY. 1s. 


ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES.’ 4s. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. By a 
CLERGYMAN, 1s. 


HISTORY OF THE “ FORTY-FIVE.” 
By LORD MAHON, 3. 


THE FABLES OF SOP. By the 
Rey. THOMAS JAMES, 2s. 6d. 


NIMROD ON THE ROAD. 1s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street ; 


And to be obtained at all Booksellers’, and Railway 
Stations. 





Just published. 
HE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION of the 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. By NOWROZJEE FUR- 
Boone ER, Fourth Translator and Interpreter of Her Majesr's 
reme Court, and Member of the Bombay Associatio 
ha ed in wr at the request of the Bombay ‘Association. = 
ust published, the Second Edition of 
PRINCIPLES of INDIAN REFORM ; being 
Brief Hints, together with a Plan for the Im provement of the 
Constituency of the East India Company, and for the Promotion 
of Indian Public Works. By JOH ‘CHAPMAN, Author of 
* The Cotton and Commerce of India.’ 1s, 


BARODA and BOMBAY;; their POLITICAL. 
MORALITY. A Narrative drawn from the Papers laid before 
Parliament in relation to the Removal of Lieut.-Col. Outram, C.B., 
from the Office of Resident at the Court of the Gaekwar. With Ex- 
planatory Notes,and Remarks on the Letter of L. Rei 
to the Editor of the Daily News. By J.CHA APMAN, Author of 
*The Cotton and 5 Commnenes of India, considered in Relation to. 
Great Britain.’ 

The COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA, 
Considered in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain ; with 
Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great 
Indian Penineular Railway Company. 8vo.cloth. 68. 

OBSERVATIONS on INDIA. By a Resident 
there Many Years. 8vo. cloth. 58. 6d. 

John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





DUTNAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE of 


AMERIOAN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, &, 28. 
Contents of No. 6, for JUNE, 
1. Old Ironsides By James Fenimore Cooper. 
2. An Autumn Picture. 
= — \ saeaegiid Sun. 


5. Mi iss S Peck’ 's Friend ; a Novel in 10 Chapters. 

6. The Polar Seas and Sir John Fraukili 

7. Thackeray in America. 

& Works of American States’ 

9. A Meditation by So 1 Potiphar, Esq. 

10. General Ogle—A 

11. Uncle Bernard's — 

12. The Benevolent Inetivations of New York. 
tinued.) 


» Eaananare: ” American— ee — French — and Ger- 
ap. 2. Music. 3. Fin 


meainie Low, Son & Co. me eA 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 12mo. 1-8. cloth lettered, 
VISIT to MEXICO, with SKETCHES of 
the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, YUCATAN, and UNITED. 
SLATES. By WILLIAM PARISH ROBEKTSUN, Author of 


* Letters on ais 
a Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


EBELLION in CHINA.—THE CHINESE 
MISSIONARY GLEANER, published Monthly, price 1d. 
coutains a full Account of the Rise, Progress, and ucts of the 
Rebellion in China. 
London: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row ; ent Nisbet & 
Co. Berners-street ; and may behad of any Bookseller. 





Just published, price ols. 6d. (free, 18. 8d.) 
NOTES ON THE 
AUSES of FIRES in Buildings, arising from 
Furnaces, Stoves, Water and Gas; or, WHICH IS 
THE SarEst of the various Methods of Warming Buildings? 
By WYATT PAPWORTH, Architect, 
Surveyor to the Alliance Assurance Company. 


london: C. & E. Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 











In small 8vo. price 4s. 
G Y P : a Poem. 
By JOHN DRYDEN PIGOTT, 
Author of *The Patriarch of the Nile.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE. 
GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


In 12mo. price 48. 
OPHOCLIS ANTIGONE; with ENGLISH 
NOTES. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. 

Late Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 
Recently published in this Series :— 

1. SOPHOCLIs GEDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s. With Exsoutsn 
(EDIPUS TY RANNUS, 4s. | aang ney mn 
PHILOCTETES, 3s. CN STEEE 


4, ———_——_—- AJAX, 3s. 

5. EURIPIDIS HIPPOLY TUS. With Exeuisa “Notes. 3s. 
6. ————-—— HECUBA. With EnGuism Norges. 3s. 

7. BACCHLE. With Eneiisn Norges. 3s. 

8. ECLUGE Dei meet at 





3. 





(CLOUDS). 3s. 6d. 
9, —— (BIRDS). 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 


In lzmo. price 3s. 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI de BELLO JUGUR- 
e THINO LIBER. With ENGLISH NOTES, from the 
ep of Ku wo Jacoss and others, by the Rev. HENRY 
BROWNE, M.A non of Chichester. (Forming a New Volume 
of ARNOLD'S SoiiooL CLASSICS.) 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


This day is published, in 8vo. pp. 542, price 12s. 6d. 
ISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 
from DCCXVI. to MLVIT. By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Lately published, by the same Author, r 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS: an His- 
torical View of the Greek Nation, from the time of its Conquest 
by the Komans, until La Extinction of the Roman Empire in the 
Kast, B.C. 146—A_ D.7 8vo. pp. 554, price 168. 

HISTORY of GREECE, from its Conquest by 
the Crusaders, to its Conquest by the Torks, and of the Empire of 
Trebizond, 1204—1461. 8vo. pp. 520, price 

Wan. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


With Exeutsn Notes, by 
Professor FELTON, 
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Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. cloth, 


CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND: 


Being a Sketch of the History of the Church of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of the Reformation. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR MARTINEAU, M.A., ' 
Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkshire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoneMaNs. 





SARGON AND SENNACHERIB. 
On Friday next, the 17th inst., will be published, in 8vo. 


HEBREW POLITICS IN THE TIMES OF 
SARGON AND SENNACHERIB: 


An Inquiry into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah, with 
some Notice of their bearings on the Socia: and Political Life of England. 


By E. STRACHEY, Esq. 
London: Lonyemay, Brown, Greey, and LonGMANs. 











ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF LORD JEFFREY’S ESSAYS. 


Just published, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. with Portrait and View of Craigerook, 
price One Guinea, 


LORD JEFFREYS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A New Edition, complete in One Volume; uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s Essays, and Sir 
James Mackintosh's and The Rev. Sydney Smith's Works. 


*.* The LIBRARY EDITION of Lord Jeffrey's Contributions, in 3 vols. 
8vo. price 42s. may still be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Greey, and LonGMANs, 





MR. PAGET’S LECTURES. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, price 28s. cloth, 


LECTURES ON SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 


DELIVERED at the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS of ENGLAND. 


By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S. 
Lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College ; Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Physiology in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


*,* The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TUMOURS, may 
be had separately, price 16s. . 
London: Loxemay, Brown, GREEN, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From the REVOLUTION to the EXTINCTION of the last JACOBITE INSUR- 
RECTION (1689—1748), 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Author of The Life of David Hume, &e. 

“ Mr. Burton treats of the union of the two countries in very luminous detail ; he narrates the 
ecclesiastical history of the time ; and, what is very important, he coustantly, while giving us every 
change that influenced the country’s growing prosperity. ill it by refe to the past history 
—the peculiarities of character—and so on, of the people. In a word, it 4 a philosophical history.... 
The bvok is a satisfy ing one in all ways—in abundant materials—good tone and temper—and a clear, 
sound, and strong style.” Daily News. 


London: LoyGMan, Browy, Green, and Longmans, 


NEW WORK BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s, cloth, 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. 


By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


“Since Bubbles from the Krunnens of Nassau we have had no local hand-book so airy and 
buoyant, so effervescent and diaphanous, as this young lady’s Munich experiences.” Globe. 

“ The narrative has the freshness of conversation with some of its minuteness; and presents a 
very charming reflex of thought and feeling, as well as a picture of Bavarian life, and of what is to 
be seen in the great Art-city of Germany.” Spectator. 

“ A lively, glowing, and individual picture of foreign scenery and manners studied from one par- 
ticular point, such as we have not received for many a day. No book, perhaps, has been published 
fuller of written pictures than this since the Letters from the Baltic.” Atheneum, 


London: Longman, Browy, GReeN, and Longmans. 




















PROPESSOR PARADAY’S LECTURES ON THE NON- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF A COURSE OF SIX 


LECTURES ON THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS, 


Delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution in the Spring and Summer of 1852, 
by Professor FARADAY, D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. Arranged, by permission, from the Lecturer’s 
Notes, by J. SCOFFERN, M.B., late Professor of Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. To which are appended, Remarks on the Quality and Tendencies of Chemical 
Philosophy, on Allotropism, and on Ozone; together with Manipulative Details relating 
to the Performance of Experiments indicated by Professor Faraday. 
“** A completeness and unity are found in the volume which w i 

of oral and experimental teaching ; while the revision i oe yee de 
the Vy an henticity of the notices. Apart from the chemical facts presented in the work, 
the philosophical views and popular expositions of science by a lecturer such as Faraday render the 
Volume as valuable to the student as it is attractive to the general reader” Literary Gazette, 


London; Loyemax, Brown, GreEN, and Lonemans, 




















NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HOCHELAGA.’ 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: 
With SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ HOCHELAGA’ and ‘THE CONQUEST of CANADA,’ 
London: Longman, Browy, Green, and LoNGMANs. 





MR. HAYDON’S JOURNALS. 
Tn a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAYDON, 


HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


Edited, and continued to the time of his Death, from his own Journals, by TOM TAYLOR, 
M.A. of the Inner Temple, Esq. ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and late 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in University College, London. 


London: Loyemay, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN FRANCIS, AUTHOR OP 
‘HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.’ 


Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ANNALS, ANECDOTES, AND LEGENDS: 


A CHRONICLE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ The History of the Bank of England,’ ‘ Chronicles and Characters of the 
Stock Exchange,’ and ‘A History of the English Railway.’ 
London: Lonemay, Browy, GREEN, and Longmans. 











THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday Next will be published, in 16mo. with Route Map, price One Shilling, 


A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT 


By RAIL and ROAD in the SUMMER of 1852, through NORTHERN GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, TYROL, AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, &c. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
Forming Part 44 of the Traveller’s Library. 


Also, being Parts 42 and 43 of the Traveller's Library, One Shilling each, 
OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS; the People 


in them and the Scenes around them. By A TRAVELLER UNDERGROUND. 
London: Loyemay, Browy, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 





TRANSLATED WITH THE AUTHOR’S SANCTION. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF 
FRANCE, 


From the COMMENCEMENT of the REFORMATION to the PRESENT TIME. 


Translated from the French of G. DE FELICE, D.D., Professor of Theology at 
Montauban. 
Extract from the Translator's Preface. 

“My best acknowledgments are due to Dr. Félice for his courtesy in furnishing me with the 
MS. of the Supplementary Chapter, written expressly for the English Translation, and bringing 
down ed narrative to the present month,—a favour evh d by the hand manner in which it 
was CO) Y 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1853. 
REVIEWS 


The Administration of the East India Company : 
a History of Indian Progress. By John W. 
Kaye. Bentley. 

India as it may be: an Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy.—A Scheme for the 
Government of India. By George Campbell. 
Murray. 

The Indian Question in 1853. 
Prinsep. Allen & Co. 

India: its Government under a Bureaucracy. 
By John Dickinson, jun. Saunders & Stan- 
ford. 

Statistical Papers relating to India. Printed 
for the Directors of the East India Company. 

Or these six publications, the pamphlet by Mr. 

Dickinson, jun. is the only one which is as nearly 

as may be worthless; and certainly it would be 

difficult to collect into an equal compass so 
many offences against good taste and reasonable 
argument as its writer has managed to com- 
pressinto his publication.—Mr. Dickinson thinks 
that the East India Company have abused the 
power placed in their hands,—and he is not 
alone in that opinion. He says that he writes 
to explain his views and to express his indigna- 
tion,—and he has a perfect right to do both. 
But, at all events, let us display some kind of 
skill and observe some kind of method even 
when we consider that we have most reason to 
be incensed. Mr. Dickinson, unluckily, seems 
to have supposed that so long as he was able to 
write in a passion, the style and coherence of 
what he said were quite an inferior affair. He 
must bear the consequences; and he must sub- 
mit to see his pamphlet preserved, if at all, as 

a curiosity—as an illustration of the lengths to 

which a well-meaning man may be carried by 

a subject too large for his mind and an excite- 

ment too strong for his constitution. 

Mr. Prinsep is a pamphleteer of a different 
order. He has lived in India,—and has helped 
to govern it; and he writes with the coolness 
and precision of a man of the world who knows 
human nature too well to weary his readers with 
details not necessary to support the objects which 
he has in view. He writes, as may be imagined 
from his name and connexion, in defence of the 
East India Company ; and his representations, 
conveyed as they are with the skill of an able 
and ingenious advocate, deserve attention. 
Mr. Prinsep does not state the whole case—it 
is not his purpose to do so; and his pamphlet, 
therefore, is entitled to no more than the weight 
that would be attached to a party speech from 
a distinguished party leader. 

The ‘ Statistical Papers’ printed by the India 
House are entitled to qualified commendation. 
They might have been a great deal better,—and 
also a great deal worse. The maps which form 
part of the publication are perhaps the most 
instructive part of it; and we cannot help say- 
ing, that the information and figures contained 
in the letter-press might have been rendered more 
ample and attractive without any violation of 
that rigid impartiality of purpose without which 
statistics become of all modes of conveying ideas 
the most delusive. 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. Kaye, so far, are the 
most conspicuous contributors to the Indian 
discussions excited by the renewal of the Char- 
ter. Of Mr. Campbell’s former book on India 
we have on a previous occasion [see Athen. 
No. 1274] had reason to speak in terms of 
high praise. His object was then to describe 
India ‘as it is,’—his object is now to describe 
India “as it may be.” ” both cases, the titles 
and intentions of the books are ambitious; they 
introduce us to aman who makes no secret of 





By Henry T. 





his belief that he is able to deal in the most 
confident and positive manner with questions 
so large and difficult that dogmatism on them 
is very reluctantly listened to even from autho- 
rities the most competent and venerable. We 
are not sure that Mr. Campbell does not 
diminish his influence both as an expositor and 
as a reformer by the very decided manner in 
which he advances his opinions. No doubt, 
the opinions themselves are generally deserving 
of our best attention; and, as we said in our 
notice of his former work, there are few recent 
writers who excel Mr. Campbell in the clear 
and precise manner in which he conveys his 
meaning—and no more than his meaning. Still, 
custom and good taste have conspired — and 
for reasons which will bear the most captious 
scrutiny—to require from a man, and particu- 
larly a young man, offering advice under difli- 
cult circumstances, some manifestation of his 
consciousness that, after all, he can give only 
an individual judgment on questions which the 
interests and curiosity of others have led them 
to discuss pretty thoroughly. We do not mean 
to say that Mr. Campbell’s assumptions are rude 
or violent,—quite the contrary. Of rudeness 
or violence he appears to be incapable,—but he 
is not so well protected against displays of dog- 
matism, which, however much they may indi- 
cate a strong mind, hardly indicate a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced judgment. 

Mr. Campbell’s work is a practical, almost a 
technical, treatise on the government of India, 
and especially on the machinery of its local 
government ;—it is therefore not suited for dis- 
cussion at any length in our columns. It is not 
our business to enter into a minute examination 
of plans for regulating the Committees of the 
Court of Directors—for quickening the torpid 
despatch of business by the India Board—for ma- 
naging native troopers,—or for keeping Hindoo 
bailiffs honest. There are other means provided 
by which propositions on subjects like these 
may receive fitting attention. It is quite within 
our province, however, to refer to the literary 
skill displayed by Mr. Campbell in every part 
of his treatise. We believe that Literature is 
pre-eminently one of the useful arts,—that 
under certain circumstances it is one of those 
utilitarian accomplishments which an ardent 
Benthamite would most covet. In these days 
among the most powerful instruments of mate- 
rial progress are luminous, forcible, and attrac- 
tive expositions of material schemes and ques- 
tions. We increase our wealth by the grace 
and accuracy with which we are learning to 
discuss the smallest trifles that can aid us in 
growing rich,—and Mr. Campbell's book is a 
case in point. The time is not distant when as 
regards his political theories Mr. Campbell will 
enjoy no more than the fame of a pamphleteer; 
but a long period will elapse before the exam- 
ples of logic, of method, and of concise and 
expressive diction, presented by his two works, 
will be lost on those who, in their attempts to 
render a dull subject lively and a difficult in- 
quiry attractive, are wise enough to recollect 
that above all things it is necessary to possess 
and understand the art of persuasion. 

In Mr. Kaye we have a writer as eminent as 
Mr. Campbell, but for different reasons. Mr. 
Campbell writes for those who lie under the 
necessity of finding practical answers to poli- 
tical questions which cannot be postponed :—Mr, 
Kaye approaches the subject from a far more 
general point of view. The ‘ History of the 
War in Affghanistan’ must be considered as 
conferring on Mr. Kaye a position in the first 
rank of living authorities on Indian topics. The 
literary merits of that work were great; and 
while it cannot be said that it displayed all the 





qualities necessary in a historian, it is beyond 
doubt that it justified us in forming a very - 
opinion of the capabilities of its author. e 
work which Mr. Kaye now publishes is not a 
fair test of the manner in, or the extent to, 
which we may expect those capabilities to deve- 
lope themselves. It is to the credit of the East 
India Company, and it is not to the discredit of 
Mr. Kaye, that an application was made to him 
to prepare such a narrative of the Civil Admi- 
nistration of India by its present immediate 
rulers as in the discussions on the new Charter 
would at all events be some answer to those 
who were desirous of information. Out of this 
application has come the present book. It is 
not an apology, and it is not a full statement of 
the case. It is free from all traces of servility 
to the great corporation the results of whose 
policy it describes; but it embraces only a few, 
and those the most favourable, of the aspects 
under which the results of that policy may he 
viewed. Mr. Kaye has written nothing which 
he will ever have any occasion to repent or re- 
tract; but on this occasion he is an advocate, 
and not a historian. He maintains a thesis,— 
he does not pronounce judgments which are ex- 
pected to challenge all inquiry and stand for all 
time. We have again the flowing style—the 
aptitude for narrative—and the tinge of enthu- 
siasm for the subject—which marked the His- 
tory of the Affghan War; but this time the 
mind of the writer does not so freely exercise 
all its faculties. 

Still, Mr. Kaye’s yar gm are very pleasant 
to read,—and they will be read beyond all 
doubt. He has the art of making everything seem 
easy and every enterprise seem prosperous. We 
forget that the Company's civil servants are bilious 
and ill tempered—that they have frequently 
committed errors so enormous dnd obstinate as 
to render the name of Englishman terrible over 
whole districts—and that as a body they have 
become so exclusive and inefficient as to lead 
by general consent to the proposed extinguish- 
ment of Haileybury and the system which it 
represents. Mr. Kaye writes only of sunshine 
and success,—and does not shade his picture with 
adjuncts like these. He tells of the extirpation 
of Thugs and Dakoits—of the introduction of 
cheap justice and good roads—of famine pre- 
vented by irrigation—and of Hindoo widows re- 
strained from sacred suicide. The land revenue, 
in his pages, can hardly be considered as any 
more a hardship or a mystery—the trade in 
opium becomes defensible—and British educa- 
tion seems to have found its most proficient pupils 
among Brahmins and Mussulmans. Such is 
the amazing power of a lively imagination when 
found in conjunction with an eminent gift of 
language. 

Let us, however, give an illustration of the 
manner in which Mr. Kaye has performed his 
task. The selection of passages of convenient 
length is not easy; butin the following passage 
at all events a leading idea is pretty fully ex- 
pressed,.— 


“ There is nothing more remarkable in our recent 
connexion with the East than our increased know- 
ledge of the manners and customs, the literature and 
the religion, the vices and the virtues, of the people. 
We had been nearly two centuries connected with 
them, by ties at least of commerce, before we knew 
very much more about the natives of India than that 
they were a race of black people, with bare legs, 
carrying the greater amount of their apparel piled up 
on the top of their heads. We looked upon them 
for a great number of years simply as a people to be 
trafficked with,_a people with whem it was our 
mission to drive hard bargains for muslin orsilk. In 
time we came to look upon them asa people to be 
subdued; and then, having subdued them, we began 
to regard our dusky subjects as.so many millions of 
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revenue payers—people from whom it was our duty 
to extract so much in the shape of rent or taxes in 
recognition of their subjection. Then, after another 
lapse of years, we looked upon them as a people to 
be governed. We invented, as has been seen, new 
codes of laws for their restraint and correction, and 
we did our best, whilst keeping them in order, to 
protect their properties and their lives. But it is 
only within very recent times that we have thought 
it worth our while to know anything about the natives 
of India, and to turn our knowledge to profitable 
account. The study of books in India preceded the 
study of men. Learned orientalists, at the close of 
the last century, took counsel with the Pundits and 
Moulanees, and wrote elaborate dissertations upon 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan codes and scriptures, 
which they diligently translated for the benefit of the 
Christian world. From these ancient authorities 
they derived a vast deal of very recondite information, 
which did not, however, in our commerce with the 
people, prove to be of much use. That which 
perhaps we most required to know was not set 
down in these books. It was not, indeed, set down 
anywhere in written characters; but it was stamped 
broadly and deeply—seemingly, indeed, inefface- 
ably—upon the heart of Indian society. It was not, 
however, of that kind which he who runs may read. 
It was not blazoned upon the mosques, or inscribed 
upon the pagodas. An English traveller might make 
his way from one end of the country to the other, 
and see nothing of the things with which it was so 
profitable to make permanent acquaintance. He 
acquired the scantiest possible knowledge of the 
habits and customs of the people. He passed through 
them, perhaps lived amongst them, but he only saw 
the surface of society. Perhaps he did not desire to 
look beneath the outer shell. Perhaps he held 
feebly some indications of hidden mysteries which 
he did not care to fathom. Certain it is, that he 
left much for his successors to drag into the clear 
light of day. We have much to learn even now. 
But honour is still due to our cotemporaries for what 
they have revealed—for what, by stubborn inquiries, 
by deep probings and subtle anatomizations, they 
have mastered, and comprehended, and exposed. 
Little was it that we could do for India until we 
knew something of the people whom Providence Had 
committed to our care. How could we address our- 
selves to the remedy of the evils which were preying 
upon the vitals of Indian society, whilst we had no 
distinct understanding of what those corrosive evils 
were? I do not write this in condemnation or repre- 
hension of our predecessors on Indian soil. It was 
natural—almost necessary, indeed—that there should 
have been such short-comings as these. There are 
truths not to be arrived at except by long and 
patient induction. There are secrets buried deep 
beneath the surface which it is a work of time and 
toil to extricate from the deceptive clay which clings 
around them. Institutions, purposely veiled in dark- 
ness, of a strange, mysterious, almost incredible 
character, were likely to have escaped the notice of 
the European eye. It was long before we suspected 
the systematic war against life and property which 
had been carried on for years in almost every part of 
the country from Oude to the Carnatic. It was 
long before we could bring ourselves to understand 
that organized bands of professional and hereditary 
murderers and depredators, recognized, and indeed, 
to a certain extent, tolerated by their fellow men, 
were preying upon the uninitiated and unwary sec- 
tions of society, and committing the most monstrous 
crimes with as much forethought and ingenuity as 
though murder were one of the fine arts, and robbery 
a becoming effort of human skill; nay, indeed, glo- 
rying in such achievements, as acts welcome to the 
Deity, and bringing them to perfection with an obser- 
vance of all the ceremonial formalities of a cherished 
religious faith.” 

Passing from abstract questions to per- 
sonal sketches, we have in the next passage a 
specimen of the manner in which Mr. Kaye 
deals with his individual characters. He is re- 


ferring to the first symptoms of the decay of 
those reckless times when the servants of the 
Company were said—and with good reason—to 
leave their Christianity at the Cape, and not 
always resume it as they came back again.— 





“But with the new century came a new race of 
men to preside over the English Church in Bengal. 
In the rooms of a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a little group of young men might have been 
seen assembled when the studies of the day were at 
an end, They went thither to hear such truths as 
did not fall very readily from the lips of their ordi- 
nary preceptors; and what they then learnt was 
seldom forgotten. It seemed to be the peculiar 
privilege of Charles Simeon to prepare young men 
of large intellectual capacity and strong religious 
convictions for the active work of the Anglo-Indian 
ministry. It was, happily, too, in his power to do 
more than teach. Held in the highest esteem and 
veneration by such men as Henry Thornton and 
Charles Grant, he had little difficulty in furthering 
the views of his disciples, and Indian chaplaincies 
were readily procurable from Directors of the Com- 
pany, who, not unmindful of the responsibilities of 
ecclesiastical patronage, joyfully availed themselves 
of every such occasion of turning their opportunities 
to profitable account. What Halle and Franke, 
years before, had been to the Danish mission, Cam- 
bridge and Simeon became to the English Protestant 
Church. David Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry 
Martyn, Daniel Corrie, and Thomas Thomason, 
were all of them chaplains on the Company's 
establishment in Bengal. They obeyed the orders 
of a Governor-General, and received every month 
from the public treasury a heavy bag of rupees, 
They were not missionaries, but the missionary spirit 
was strong within them, and in one, at least, it glowed 
with as burning and as chaste a zeal as in the breast 
of a Xavier or a Ziegenbalg. They were all of them 
single-hearted, pure-minded men; men too, of more 
than common intellectual capacity, and of industry 
which shrunk from no accumulation of labour in a 
cause so dear to their hearts. Of this little band of 
Christian athletes David Brown was the father and 
chief. One after one, as the younger men followed 
him to the scene of his ministrations, he opened his 
doors to receive them, and send them on their way 
with a message of encouragement and advice. And 
as they were speeding on their godly journey other 
words of encouragement came to them from high 
places far off across the seas. It was no small thing 
for them to know that they had not gone abroad to 
be forgotten—that good men and great men were 
thinking of them, and praying for them at home, 
and strenuously supporting their efforts. Charles 
Grant had not been long in the Direction before his 
influence became little less than that of the Company 
itself, It is slight exaggeration to say that for many 
years he was not a Director, but the Direction. 
He was a man of a solid understanding, of large 
experience, and of a resolute industry which took no 
account of mental or bodily fatigue. The exhaust- 
ing climate of Bengal had not impaired his energies 
or unstrung his nerves. He was always ready braced 
for work : the claims of the country in which he had 
built up his fortune, of the people among whom he 
had spent all the best years of his life, pressed heavily 
upon his mind. He had attained less of worldly 
distinction in India than his friend and neighbour, 
John Shore, Lord Teignmouth; but he brought 
home to England a larger zeal, a more active bene- 
volence, and far greater strength, to measure himself 
with his cotemporaries at home, and take his proper 
place among them. It was no small thing at such 
a time for a retired Governor-General of India to 
write pamphlets in behalf of Christian missions, and 
to preside over a Society having for its object the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures throughout all the 
dark places of the earth. But what Lord Teign- 
mouth did for India, after his withdrawal from the 
scene of his vice-regal labours, was in comparison 
with the busy stirring practicalities of Charles Grant's 
new career, very much the work ofa recluse. The 
headpiece of the Company in Leadenhall Street, the 
mouthpiece of the Company in St. Stephen's, the 
oracle on all subjects of Indian import,—of that 
little knot of warm-hearted, earnest-minded men who 
discussed great measures of humanity on Clapham 
Common,—Charles Grant, whether writing elaborate 
despatches to the Governor-General, or addressing 
the House of Commons, or imparting his ample 
stores of Indian experience to William Wilberforce 
or Henry Thornton, so tempered the earnestness of 
his spiritual zeal with sound knowledge and strong 





practical sense, that whatever he said carried a 
weighty significance with it. Such a man was much 
needed at that time. He was needed to exercise a 
double influence—an influence alike over the minds 
of men of different classes in India, and of his col. 
leagues and compatriots at home. So, whilst he was 
writing out elaborate despatches to the Governor- 
General of India,—such despatches as had never 
before been received by an Indian viceroy,—and to 
more than one of the Company's chaplains in India, 
letters of affectionate encouragement and parental 
advice,—he was brushing away the cobwebs of error 
with which men’s minds were fouled and clouded at 
home, and uttering sound practical truths with the 
stamp of authority upon them, such as no one ever 
ventured to designate as the amiable enthusiasm of a 
dreamer of dreams and seer of visions.” . 

We cannot rest content with the bright 
sketches of Mr. Kaye,—but there is a vast deal 
more truth even in Mr. Kaye than in the un- 
wholesome vituperation of the class which has 
the misfortune to be represented more or less 
by Mr. Dickinson, jun. We have not managed 
India so well as we might have done; and we 
have arrived at a point when it has become 
necessary to elevate and enlarge the machine 
of our Indian administration. How this shail 
be done is a question under discussion,—and in 
this country discussion implies nearly every- 
thing that can be desired. We are in no 
danger of being led away by those amiable en- 
thusiasts who, in their zeal for what they call 
native advancement, would try universal suf- 
frage and vote by ballot among races of men to 
whom a representative government would be as 
great an abomination as a Pope to a Covenanter. 
Steam to India, and railways in it, have rendered 
great Indian abuses impossible for any length of 
time. The English societies rapidly rising up in 
Australia and at the Cape give us a firmer hold 
than ever over the Indian Peninsula. We can 
afford to deal generously with a vast region 
wholly within our power; and while we avoid 
all rash experiments and respect as scrupulously 
as ever the feelings of a people whom conquest 
has given us for subjects, we shall not fail to 
raise on the foundations already laid by a cen- 
tury of British rule, a fabric of society in- India 
which will very far exceed the grandest visions 
of Akbar or Aurungzebe. 





Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomas De Quin- 
cey. Groombridge & Sons. 
Essays and Tales in Prose. By Barry Corn- 
wall. 2vols. Boston, U.S., Ticknor & Co. 
THESE reprints—an English and an American 
one—are coupled together, because both are 
devoted to what may be called the minor pro- 
ductions of two men who contemporaneously 
produced @lively sensation among all thought- 
ful and feeling lovers of Literature, Art, and 
Poetry some years ago.—‘ The Opium-eater’ 
and the ‘Dramatic Scenes’ were appearances 
as real in promise as they were individual in 
performance. Neither can be lost sight of by 
any chronicler dealing with fantastic and ima- 
ginative authorship in England during this cen- 
tury; ‘and the circumstance that, in busy days 
like ours, when periodical literature has under- 
gone such changes, and registered so many 
modes and movements—there should be already 
a desire for all that their creators have produeed, 
—for their sportings as well as for their serious 
exhibitions of power,—in some sort decides the 
place of the writers in question for the future 
as well as for the present. 

The ‘ Autobiographic Sketches ’ are, however, 
but a confused and dimly-intelligible contribu- 
tion to the history of Mr. De .Quincey’s life. 
The ‘Biographia Literaria’ of Coleridge itself 
is hardly less of a biography than they are. 
Continuous narrative there is little or none. 
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Where a sketch of character is attempted, it is 
rather a web of entangled and entangling lines 
than the profile, the full length, or the bust, 
conveyed by a few well-selected and sharp 
touches. Here and there we find a carelessness 
which may be typographical,—but which we are 
inclined to fancy rather arises from that dreamy 
indifference to accuracy as to name, date, and 
circumstance which is by no means uncommon 
among the possessors of metaphysical power and 
rhetorical eloquence. But though this book is 
an essay at a life, without much vitality in it—a 
narration innocent of narrative succinctness or 
spirit,—when it has been once taken up it will 
hold select readers in thrall, by the sincerity of 
one who confesses, by the ingenuity of one who 

leads, by its happy turns of language, its phi- 
Losblonk digressions, and its judicious remarks, 
Were it more like what a memoir should be, 
it would be possibly less real. 

Barry Cornwall's ‘ Miscellanies’ (headed, let 
us state, by a speaking and agreeable likeness 
of their writer) include excellent and delicate 
— criticism, in which the balance is nicely 

eld betwixt too exquisite a curiosity and too 
inexorable a formalism. There is humour in 
these literary disquisitions,—to use the word in 
its largest, most genial sense,—and possibly no 
living poet could lecture on the dead poets of 
England with greater freshness or finer discri- 
mination than the author of ‘ Mirandola’ and 
the ‘English Songs.’ Then, we have not a few 
brief essays and tales, as feeling as they are 
finished,—the art of writing which seems to be 
lost in favour of a more careless style and ex- 
citing subject-matter. ‘The Death of Friends,’ 
‘ Vicissitudes of a Lawyer’s Life,’ ‘ The Story 
of the Back-room Wiadow,’ may be commended 
as belonging to this class. There is in other 
papers a descriptive power beyond the common 
reach of writers of little stories. ‘A Day in 
Venice,’ read many a year ago, when it first 
adorned an Annual, was brought back to us in 
Venice by the truth of its tone and colour ;—yet' 
its writer, if we mistake not, never crossed thé 
Alps. In short, here is a parlour-window book 
of the first quality ;—and the parlour must not 
be every one’s parlour,—but some cool, quiet 
chamber, garnished with choice memorials of 
Art, looking into some garden trim, and rich 
enough for Retired Leisure, be he that spirit 
in his most fastidious of moods. 





The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the 
Turk; comprising Travels in the Regions of 
the Lower Danube in 1850 and 1851. Bya 
British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 
2 vols. Bentley. 


THEsE portly volumes have a double interest at 
this time. In the first place, they contain a 
graphic, sensible, and interesting record of 
travel, of personal adventure, and of scholar- 
like reflections on men and things:—in the 
second, they appear at a moment when political 
events have caused all eyes to be turned towards 
the east of Europe, and when the countries 
which they describe are the topic of nearly all 
conversation. 

Our author confesses that he went into the 
Christian provinces of Turkey with some pre- 
judices against its religion and government; but 
being anxious only for facts, and open to the 
reception of evidence, his prejudices gradually 
melted away in the lights of a better knowledge 
of the country,—and he appears to have come 
back from his sojourn in the frontier lands of 
the two creeds with a deep preference for the 
mild and open rule of the Sultan as compared 
neg the irritating spy-system of the Austrian 

iser or the more violent principles of the 
Muscovite Emperor. This is a valuable testi- 





monial. It is the more striking as being un- 
bought and unexpected,—the result of careful 
examination, and of considerable intercourse 
with all classes of the people, from Islam Pashas 
and Christian bishops downwards. 

Refraining, as we must, from all discussion of 
the political questions here laid open, and agi- 
tated with sufficient zeal and earnestness else- 
where,—we will seek to convey to the reader by 
a few short extracts an idea of the “ Resident’s”’ 
style of writing, and some means of judging 
of the present state of the countries visited and 
described by him. Here, for example, is a 
characteristic anecdote of Moslem probity,—an 
anecdote in rather strong contrast with the 
military Macaire-ism of most of our European 
soldiers.— 

“Bakers from Austria were in the habit of cross- 
ing the river Unna to sell white bread in the camp. 
The troops, having had few opportunities of spending 
their pay during the war, were well provided with 
money, and, the quantity of these loaves being always 
insufficient, there was generally a scramble for them. 
The bakers, soon finding that every one of the men 
who had thus obtained a loaf, came forward volun- | 
tarily to pay for it, adopted the practice of leaving | 
them to arrange the preference among themselves, | 
and of throwing down the bread to be distributed as | 
they liked. A woman, however, who had come over , 
for the first time on this errand, took fright when the | 
Turkish soldiers began snatching the loaves, although | 
they did so with perfect good humour, and she ran | 
away, giving up her bread for lost, and never stopping , 
until she reached her boat, when she recrossed the 
river. The Turks collected among themselves the 
whole amount due to her, and took it to the captain 
of their company, reporting to him what had taken , 
place. He laid the case before [brahim Pasha, who 
sent him across the frontier with the money. It hap- | 
pened to be a market day in the Austrian town, and | 
the arrival of a Turkish officer created a great sen- 
sation ; but, when he inquired for the woman and , 
handed to her the price of her bread, the whole affair | 
was understood; the officer was repeatedly cheered | 
by the people in the streets, who shouted, ‘ Long live 
the Turks,’ and he returned to the camp with a great 
jany of them, who accompanied him to express 
their thanks for the conduct of the troops towards 
their countrywoman.” 

Our traveller stayed some time at Travnik ; | 


where he became acquainted with the principal | 


Turks, and especially with the famous Omar | 
Pasha, who put down the Bosnian insurrection | 





in 1851, commanded the Ottoman forces in 
Montenegro,—and who, should certain events 
now on the cards turn up, is the man designated 
for still higher military employments. Of these 
several officers we have vivid and pleasing pic- 
tures:—that of Omar Pasha and his family is 
particularly interesting. Omar was by birth a 
Croat. He commenced his career by entering 
one of the Austrian frontier regiments; but 
quitted that service for the army of the Sultan, 
in which he has risen by merit alone to the very 
highest rank. The reader will probably recol- 
lect that the Austrian cabinet claimed this dis- 
tinguished soldier, in the beginning of the pre- 
sent year, as ‘‘a deserter and a refugee!” Our 
traveller says of his personal peg He 
is a middle-aged man, tall and slight, with a 
good countenance and mild unaffected manners, 
and with an exceedingly soldier-like bearing.” 
He speaks German and Italian fluently, as well 
as Turkish and the Sclavonic dialects of the 
Lower Danube. His wife is said to be a splendid 
pianist and a good composer; and his little 
daughter is described as a paragon of beauty 
and goodness.—These Turks were not the only 
acquaintance whom the tourist found at Travnik. 
He writes— 

“T had many opportunities of meeting another 
Austrian at Travnik, who was neither more nor less 
than a government spy. He arrived there shortly 
after me ; and I was assured, on competent authority, 





that his especial duty was to watch me and report 


on all I did or said, and perhaps on a good deal 
that I did not either do or say. It was a singular 
fact, however, that although aware of this, I took a 
great liking to him. He forced his society on me at 
all hours; he always appeared when I paid a visit, 
and generally followed every one who called on me; 
but he was such an amusing companion, and he did 
his dirty work with so good a grace, that he quite 
disarmed my indignation. And I think he took a 
liking to me too, possibly because I saved him the 
trouble of employing the more elaborate resources of 
his profession by telling, generally unasked, all he 
wished to know. I had nothing to conceal, and I 
made no secret of my researches after truth in the 
countries I was visiting. At first he seemed to mis- 
take my frankness for skilful duplicity, on Talley- 
rand’s principle of speaking the truth in order to 
deceive, as it would not be believed; but he soon 
understood me, as he was very clever, and then we 
got on famously, for I dictated the reports that were 
forwarded about myself, and made the most of an 
intimacy which [ could not avoid.” 


Most readers have a notion, more or less 
vague, of drum-head trials and military justice 
as these matters are conducted in civilized coun- 
tries. Here we have such a scene as witnessed 
by our author in the Turkish camp at Bosnia.— 


“Tn a large marquee we found twelve field- officers 
with the Mufti, or doctor of Mahometan law, seated 
on two lines of divans, at the upper ends of which 
were the places of the two majors-general, Arab 
Ahmed Pasha and Mustapha Pasha, and near them, 
two clerks, to record the proceedings. When we 
had all sat down, for the officers rose to receive us, 
pipes, nerghilés, and coffee were brought, and the 
aay’s work commenced, Osman Aga having taken his 
stand behind me to explain what was going on. The 
court was commi-sioned to examine and class the 
prisoners, with the power of acquitting those it found 
innocent, but not possessing tht of condemning the 
guilty, who were to be finally judged by Omar Pasha 
and Haireddin Pasha, with several assessors, Five 
of the accused had been selected to undergo this in- 
vestigation of their culpability. The first wasa very 
tall and thin ‘old man, of a cringing and sinister 
aspect. He had been a schoolmaster, and he was 
charged with having written the correspondence kept 
up between some of the rebel chiefs. He pleaded 
guilty to having indited the letters, but he denied 
that he had at the time any knowledge of their real 
purport. The tenor of them, and his evident acute- 
ness, completely refuted this plea ; and he was duly 
committed for trial by the higher court. The next 
prisoner was also an old man, with a long white beard, 
who had been one of the principal instigators and 
directors of the insurrection in Turkish Croatia, and 
who was, apparently, a cunning old fox. His name 
was Abdullah Aga, the servant of God. He asserted 
that he had not been present at any of the engage- 
ments. and he succeeded in substantiating his assertion 
by calling witnesses from among those arrested, who 
all deposed in his favour; but there was too stron 
an appearance of his having been deeply implicat 
to admit of his acquittal. A good idea suggested 
itself to Ahmed Pasha; he ordered that the old man 
should remain in the tent during the trial of the 
others, Two young men were then brought in, 
chained together. The first pleaded an alibi, which 
was weakly enough supported ; but the caxe against 
him was not strong, and the court decided that his 
chains should be struck off,—gave him a certificate 
of dismissal to prevent his being molested by the 
police, and set him free. The poor man almost lost 
his wits with joy; he fell on his knees, and kissed the 
ground at the feet of the two pashas. It was a re- 
markable fact, and a fact that is most eloquent in 
favour of the spirit now existing amongst the Turks, 
that this man was a Christian, while those I saw 
committed for trial were Mahometans. The other 
young man was a handsome youth, probably not 
more than sixteen or seventeen years of age. He 
was accused of having led the rebels of his district, 
200 in number, and of having fought with great 
success in several battles. He refused to make any 
answer to the questions put to him. Ahmed Pasha 
then addressed the old man whom he had ordered to 
remain, and who now fell completely into the snare, 
in spite of all his cunning; for he supposed that he 
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was forgiven, and wished to show his gratitude by zeal 
for the government. He replied to Ahmed Pasha 
that the youth was the well-known Hassan Bey, who 
had contributed more towards the active sustaining 
of the insurrection than any of the other chiefs. The 
lad looked astonished at this denunciation; but it 
made him speak at last, and to the pur ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I am Hassan Bey ; I wasa-chief; and I did 
what I could against the government. I am ready 
te hear my sentence ; but not alone. Who made me 
a chief? You, Abdullah Aga! you came to my 
house when my father had been killed at Vutshiak, 
and you persuaded me to take his place. My mother 
to let me go, and you told her that without 
me the men of the district would disband. I went, 
but you did not. You sent us young men, who 
believed your words, and you remained in your 
house. Pasha, I am guilty !"—‘ Tshodjuk /’ said 
Ahmed Pasha. ‘Child! our Padishah will, I hope, 
be merciful to your youth, and we will recommend 
you for mercy. As for this old traitor, he shall be 
sent to answer for having misled you and others.’ ” 


In- course of time, from being prejudiced 
against Turkish rule, the English ‘ Resident” 
beeame, as we have indicated, its strenuous 
advocate ; — and on occasion, as for example 
when he soundly rates the Servians for dis- 
loyalty, his zeal becomes rather indiscreet and 
amusing.— 

“A few Serbs, who understood Greek, joined us, 
and our conversation took a political turn. They 
talked of the prince of Serbia deserving the attach- 
ment of his countrymen, as being the son of their 
deliverer Czerny George ; and they mentioned the 
age of the prince’s son, whom they treated as their 
future sovereign. This tissue of errors was too much 
for my patience. I told them, that they knew nothing 
of their own history and political condition ; for the 
Serbs had not been delivered any more than the 
remainder of the Sultan's subjects. * * I assured 
them that their prince’s son could never be their 
sovereign, because the Sultan alone was their sove- 
reign, and that the boy had no greater right to the 
post of governor-gencral, viceroy, prince, or whatever 
else it might be called, than any other eligible Serb; 
that dignity not being hereditary in the family of his 
father. * * My interlocutors evidently did not know 
what to make of all this, which was apparently to 
them a totally new view of the case. They said 
nothing in reply, but they looked as if they wished 
me on the other side of the Danube, or anywhere 
else than in Serbia.” 

In the course of his wanderings in Croatia 
our author was enabled to pick up some infor- 
mation of interest in relation to the Hungarian 
war. Several chapters are devoted to this 
subject :—but the story is now rather old and 
worn. The following, however, is important; 
for the fortunes of the East hang together, and 
any hostile movement against Turkey would be 

retty sure to set the valleys of the Lower 

anube in a flame.— 

“T learnt at Carlovacz, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that if another attempt on the part of the 
Magyars should take place, they will be eagerly 
joined by the Croats. It appears that the former 
people still hope to achieve, if not complete national 
independence, at least more liberal institutions than 
they have as yet enjoyed under the Austrian rule; 
and that another insurrection is projected, which is 
not intended to break out until its principles shall 
have spread over all the Sclavonian provinces of the 
Austrian empire; while the Croatians now under- 
stand the error they fell into by opposing the Hun- 
garians, and will in future make commen cause with 
them. They were induced to follow their Ban in 
his campaign against Hungary, by promises of 
political enfranchisements, and of diminutions in 
their fiscal burdens, which promises have subse- 
quently been belied by him; and he is now as un- 
foreler among them as he was formerly revered. 

heir natural s)mpathies are all in favour of the 
Hungarians.” 

We had marked a number of miscellaneous 
passages in the course of perusal for extracts or 
comment,—but will find space only for two of 


them. 





The first is a brief note on the great | 


Alpine road which connects Hungary with 
the Adriatic—built by the Austrians, the 
greatest road-makers in the world. Our author 
says :— 

“IT have crossed the Simplon, the St. Gothard, 
and the Ampezzo, all of which passages of the Alps 
are celebrated for the masterly style in which the 
greatest obstacles are surmounted ; but I do not 
think that any one of them displays such a degree 
of skill in tracing of the line, or of perfection in its 
execution, as the Louisenstrasse. There is not the 
slightest danger on any part of the road ; parapets 
have been raised wherever the height of the retaining 
walls is considerable, and protection from the furious 
winds of winter is provided at all the places which 
are exposed to them, by raising these parapets eight 
or ten feet above the level of the road. When the 
Bora, as it is called in the country, blows violently, 
the heaviest waggons remain for hours behind these 
walls waiting until it subsides, as nothing can with- 
stand its force; and instances have occurred when 
they have been upset by a sudden blast, if their 
drivers ventured too soon beyond the shelter pre- 
pared for them; while pedestrians are often obliged 
to lie down at the foot of the parapets to escape 
being blown over the cliffs, and travellers have been 
found frozen to death in this position on cold winter 
nights,” 

The other passage which we shall quote con- 
tains a Pasha’s notion of the uses of the yash- 
mak,— 

“ At dinner I talked to him of Djelaludin Pasha, 
and he told me that a case of suicide had taken place, 
quite lately, at Travnik. A young sergeant of one 
of his regiments had betrothed himself to the pretty 
daughter of a Bosniac Mussulman: the sergeant was 
shot through the head at the battle of Krupa, and 
the girl blew out her brains with a pistol when she 
heard how he died. ‘It all comes of not wearing 
the veil,’ said the pasha, ‘and of letting affianced 
couples see each other. If she had always kept her 
yashmak on her face, she might have married 
another man, for there would have been no great 
love in the matter.’” 


With these extracts, we take our leave of a 
book from which we have derived much infor- 
mation with regard to the Christian populations 
of Turkey. We should add, that the volumes 
are embellished,—the first with a drawing of 
Jassy, and the second with a map of the Da- 
nubian provinces. 





Junius, Lord Temple. The Stowe Letters.—The 
Grenville Papers. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. J. Smith, Esq. Vols. IIL. & IV. 


Wecome nowto the mysterious and much-talked- 
of letters found years ago among the muniments 
at Stowe, and assumed to have been written by 
Junius,—and to the ‘ Introductory Notes’ by 
the Editor, intended to prove that Lord Temple 
was Junius, and Lady Temple his amanuensis. 
We would willingly, in justice to Mr. Smith, 
have given an abstract of his facts and argu- 
ment, with a few words of warning and a run- 
ning commentary ; but it is beyond our power. 
His proof does not rest on one, or on two, or 
on twenty or fifty facts,—but on comparisons, 
analogies, words, phrases, opinions, feelings, 
sympathies, agreements, disagreements, multi- 
plied to an extent which leaves the mind per- 
plexed and exhausted. There is nothing that 
we can lay hold of and say—right or wrong— 
that is Mr. Smith’s proof ;—nothing that would 
not be insufficient even in his own opinion to 
support a conjectural probability. Each and all 
of these somethings or nothings are considered 
by him as important steps in a progressive de- 
velopement ;—they acquire force and power by 
aggregation ; and this aggregate amounts to two 
hundred and twenty compact and condensed 
octavo pages (!), to say nothing of curious, elabo- 
rate, and microscopic notes scattered through- 
out the volumes. The Essay, therefore, must 
be read as a whole by all who are curious and 





——_———— —— 
interested ; and we must be content rather to 


indicate than to analyze or develope. 

Amongst numberless anonymous letters with 
which the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
the ea-pectant Chancellor—was favoured, were 
three received in the year 1768. These (con- 
trary to the Junius practice) are all dated— 
6th February, 3rd September, and 20th Octo- 
ber ;—and they were all (after Mr. Grenville’s 
custom) ‘ticketed and docketed’’ ‘ Anony- 
mous.” These letters, as our readers are aware, 
have of late years been very differently indorsed 
by the Grenville family,—and are so now by 
Mr. Smith. The latter tells us in the opening 
sentence of his Essay, that they were written 
by “the author of the Letters of Junius,” and 
are “unquestionably in the handwriting of 
Junius.” This is a somewhat bold assumption, 
considering that it rests, as we have said, not 
on any one proof, direct or incidental— con- 
sidering that Junius had not at the time when 
these letters were written, published even a single 
line under the signature of Junius—considering 
that the assertion is founded simply on a pre- 
sumed similarity of handwriting, and on the 
fact that two out of the three letters are signed 
“©C,” and that ‘‘ C.’’ was the initial affixed. by 
Junius, when Junius came into existence, to his 
private notes to Woodfall:—an assumption all 
the more daring considering the lofty super- 
structure raised on it. We are not disposed, be 
it understood, to dispute the facts or the legiti- 
mate inferences; on the contrary, we are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Smith, that these 
letters are in the handwriting of Junius. But 
there are difficulties; and we would rather see 
them all fully and fairly stated, than allow the 
reader to jump to the conelusion that the fact 
is proved or indisputable. We think, indeed, 
that there is sufficient difference, even, between 
the writing of the signed and of the unsigned 
letters to excuse a doubt as to their having 
been written by the same person :—though here 
again we incline, for ourselves, to agree with 
Mr. Smith. 

First, as to the signature—the initial ‘“C.” 
We had occasion long since to observe, that an 
initial to a letter published in a public journal 
is wholly insufficient to establish identity of 
writer. Mr. Smith himself is obliged to admit 
that identity of signature—say Atticus, Lucius, 
or Brutus—is of itself insufficient ; for even he, 
following the example of Dr. Good, ventures 
only on selections. But in respect to writers 
under the particular initial ‘“‘C.,”—there were 
other contemporary and distinguished writers, 
second only, if at all, to Junius, who were cor- 
respondents also of the Public Advertiser :—and 
we heretofore put the question to those who pro- 
fessed an entire faith in the edition of 1812, on 
what principle selection had been made.. Witha 
drag-net of tremendous power Mr. Smith sweeps 
the best of them into his collection. The “C.” of 
“Gray's Inn,” in 1764—‘ Candor’—the famous 
pamphlet on ‘Libels,’ by the father of Candor 
—‘ Another Letter in Matter of Libel,’ so highly 
commended by Burke—‘ Phileleutherus Angli- 
canus,’ in 1771 :—all these he claims as letters 
and pamphlets by Junius! This is certainly 
a comprehensive way of getting over a difficulty. 
But if we consent to recognize these extraor- 
dinary claims, we become only the more impor- 
tunate in our questionings.. On what principles 
does he select, admit, or reject? Are we to 
take all on trust?—Is it instinet, or a fine appre- 
ciating taste, that decides?—For, though Mr. 
Smith has swept up so many, there were other 
“C's,” dii minores if he pleases, of whom he 
takes no notice: —some who would have 80 
signed themselves, but that the Printer changed 
the initial, and apologized for so doing,—C.’s to 
whose communications the printer would not 
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give insertion,—poet C., “ whose lines, written 
from the heart,” were “‘too incorrect for pub- 
lication,” —C. “the honoured friend and cor- 
respondent,”—a benevolent C., who indulged 
in speculations about social, moral and financial 
veforms,much after the fashion of Mr. Grenville’s 
—C.of February. How the benevolentC. escaped 
Mr. Smith’s drag-net we are at a loss to con- 
jecture,—for ap oe from “ Pall Mall,” where 
ord Temple resided. 

Mr. Grenville’s C., whoever he may have 
been, thus introduced himself.— 

“Sir,—The observations contained in the inclosed 

paper are thrown together and sent to you upona 
supposition that the Tax therein referred to will 
make part of the budget. If Lord North should 
have fallen upon any other scheme, they will be 
useless. But if the case happens, and they shall 
appear to have any weight, the author is satisfied, 
that no man in this Country can make so able a use 
of them, or place them in so advantageous a light as 
Mr. Grenville.” 
—The “‘inclosed”’ was a paper on the impoliey 
and injustice of laying a tax on things sold by 
auction,—and an indignant protest against Lord 
North and the “ bunglers’’ who “ recommended 
taxes without the smallest conception of the 
manner in which they are to operate, or even 
of the first principles of taxation.” The rejected 
C. of the Public Advertiser is a gentleman of 
very similar tastes and acquirements; he too, is 
a rival Exchequer Chancellor,—he professes to 
understand the manner in which taxes operate 
—and proposes, though not quite in our abstract 
fashion, to raise a revenue by taking a per-centage 
on money lent on bond, mortgage, notes, and 
so on. On another occasion, he indulges in 
speculations on the high price of provisions,— 
suggests remedial measures; and the Printer 
notes, that his correspondent generously offered 
to pay for the insertion of his letter,—but “ we 
think it sufficient,’ he continues, ‘that he has 
honoured us with his favour.” This is another 
hint which Mr. Smith as one of the “rank and 
fortune ’’ assertors might have turned to pro- 
fitable uses. C., too, is grieved at the immoral 
temptations to which the servants of the nobility 
and gentry are exposed by waiting outside 
the theatres:—a fact that came within his 
personal observation because he was “often 
in those parts of the town’’— ‘in Catherine 
Street and the courts leading thereto—from 8 
to 10 in the evening.” This is a locality which 
Junius certainly frequented, —the locality in 
which was situated the New Exchange, the 
Somerset House and Munday’s Coffee- Houses, 
and Lancaster Court. These facts, incident and 
coincident, have no great weight with us; we 
adduce them only in proof that Mr. Smith does 
not consider the same initial signature as proving 
identity of writer,—and that, though more com- 
prehensive in his grasp than Dr. Good, his 
selections are as arbitrary, and the principle, if 
any, which influenced him, is quite as unintel- 
ligible, as in the case of his predecessor. 

As to proof from comparison of handwriting,— 
we have read so many confident opinions, that we 
are not disposed to lay much stress either on our 
own oron other people’sjudgment in that matter. 
There have been a dozen different fac-similes 
engraved and published, each of which was 
offered as conclusive on this subject. The result 
is, that such positive contradictions not only 
counterbalance and neutralize eaeh other, but 
shake faith in all like evidence. Mr. Smith, too, 
—for he is thoroughly honest,—makes certain 
admissions which to any man but a man with a 
theory would have suggested a possible doubt. 
Thus, when in 1827 these letters were first dis- 
covered amongst the Grenville Papers by Dr. 
O’Conor, the former librarian at Stowe, — the 
discoverer came to the conclusion that they were 
in-the handwriting at once of Junius and of 


the Hon. Augustus Hervey; and the Duke of 
Buckingham submitted both for the examina- 
tion and opinion of Mr. Smith. What opinion 
Mr. Smith arrived at does not appear; but Dr. 
O’Conor’s speculation, he tells us, was ‘ un- 
tenable” because Mr. Hervey was at Lisbon in 
1769. But for this accidental fact and its dis- 
covery, it is not impossible that the Hon. 
Augustus might have figured for his day and 
hour as Junius, on the strength of the hand- 
writing; and certainly a very plausible case 
might have been raised as superstructure on this 
supposition,—for he was a political writer of 





nymous flourish. Mr. Smith indeed suggests a 
motive—two motives; and as the one rests on 
an assumption directly the reverse of the other, 
the reader must be more than usually critical or 
captious who is not content with either. George 
Grenville, says Mr. Smith, may have suspected 
Temple to have been the writer; and this direct 
letter-writing was ‘‘the most effectual means of 
obtaining absolute concealment,”—as his brother 
“ would either be entirely thrown off his guard by 
this apparently improbable, and almost impos- 
sible, step on the part of Lord Temple "—thatis 
to say, it was a blind,—or, if he were not blind- 


some ability, and very fond of figuring in the | ed, but still retained his suspicions, ‘“ he would 


newspapers. 


understand it as a hint’ to hold his tongue. 


Mr. Smith himself has raised some special | The letters, in fact, were to lead or to mislead 


difficulties about these letters which are not | 


very easily disposed of. As the writing of Lord 
Temple bore no resemblance whatever to the 
writing of Junius—and as the writing of one who 
had so long held high office was necessarily | 
known to many persons, and, in Lord Temple's | 
case, is assumed to have been known in the bye- | 
ways as well as in the high-ways of political | 
periodicals,—Mr. Smith, almost of necessity, has 

recourse to the amanuensis theory and the dicta- | 
tion theory; and from some realorfancied resemn- 
blance, comes tothe startling conclusion that these 
drudging labours were performed by Lady Temple. 
Now, we have objections to both theories; but to 

disprove the one, we might require the aid of the | 
other. Even thus crippled, however, something | 
might be said against them, if we felt ourselves 
at liberty to enter into minute criticism. After | 
all, Mr. Smith’s speculative possibilities can help | 
us only so far as the printer is concerned,—and 
Junius had other correspondents. He is as- 
sumed to have flirted after his anonymous 
fashion with the strongest men of his party— | 
Lord Chatham,-Mr. George Grenville, and | 
John Wilkes; and, curiously enough, these | 
correspondents were the brother, the brother-in- | 
law, and the intimate personal friend of Lord | 
Temple. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Smith’s | 
theory is forced to carry double; and it rests | 
not only on an amanuensis, but on a handwriting 
“very carefully disguised.” It follows, as Mr. 
Smith can arrive at his conclusion only from a 
comparison of the handwriting of these Stowe 
letters with the known autographs of Junius, 
that if the one be disguised so were the others: 


tion. 


—to shake opinions or to confirm them—to 
weaken or strengthen. This sort of alternative 
argument is too common with Mr. Smith:—who 
should know that alternative arguments mu- 
tually destroy each other’s value. Thus, the 
writer of these Grenville letters means what he 
says or the opposite of what he says; and when 
he tells Mr. Grenville that he “is a man quite 
unknown and unconnected,”’ it may be assumed 
that he was “the exact reverse” of what “ he 
professed to be.”—Really, after this fashion it 
is impossible to discuss this or any other ques- 
We can understand why Junius, who had 
resolved to remain unknown, and was driven by 
circumstances into almost daily communications 
with the Printer of the Public Advertiser, should 
intentionally mystify and mislead him,—it was 
a painful consequence of his position: but why 
should he enter voluntarily into a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Grenville if it brought with it a 
like degrading necessity ? 

If, however, we should admit this theory 
of the “carefully disguised” handwriting,— 
the theorist must, as it appears to us, as- 
sume either that it was effectually disguised, 
or that it was a mere supererogatory labour 
—a labour in vain. There are difficulties 
either way,—which, fortunately, it is not our 
duty to clear up. If the disguise were but 
superficial—transparent,—if Mr. Smith deeide 
in favour of similitude,—then, just in p 
tion as his evidence becomes emphatic, it be- 
comes impossible to believe that Lady Temple 
was the amanuensis; for what is manifest now 
must have been obvious at the time, and what 





is evident to a stranger must have been at least 
equally evident to a familiar friend and habitual 
than two added by Good which Mr. Smith re- | correspondent,—and Wilkes long out-lived all 
ceives as authentic — the tracts, pamphlets, | motives for silence and secresy. If, on the 
essays, letters, two more at least, now added by |contrary, Mr. Smith assumes the disguise to 
Mr. Smith—three years’ labours, as acknow- | have been real and effectual—impenetrable by 
ledged by Junius—five, according to Good— | relations or friends,—then, how is it that Mr. 
many more, as assumed by Mr. Smith—down | Smith has seen through it?—or, a extra- 
even to the notes and literal corrections of the | ordinary penetration on his own part, why pub- 
edition of 1772! Here again Mr. Smith has a/ lish fac-similes in the hope of convincing other 
plausible explanation ; but no explanation could | people who, as compared to blood-relations and 
with us serve his purpose,—for the simple fact contemporaries, must be considered as mole- 
passes all belief. We have a high opinion of eyed or blind? Mr. Smith sees these difficulties, 
women, and willingly admit their zeal and | and endeavours to escape from them; but his 
devotion. We know that in the hard struggle | speculative possibilities have neither weight nor 
for life and position there is no amount of labour | plausibility. Junius himself, indeed, suggests 
which they have not generously and cheerfully | objections to both theories,—for his instructions 
undertaken ; but that any wife would, as mere | as to the handwriting being seen varied with 
dilettante work—for a whim, a crotchet, a poli-| the occasion. So far as can be inferred from 
tical mystification—have gone through so many | the few known facts, the handwriting was fami- 
years of this miserable mechanic labour, passes | liarly known to all the printers in the office of 
our idea not so much of woman’s devotion as of | the Public Advertiser,—the original Copy was 
human endurance. After all, we cannot but | left there to the chances of curiosity or a 
ask ourselves, why this intolerable labour? ition. Many of the private letters to H. S. 
There may have been a motive, though com- | Woodfall are still in existence.—Junius volun- 
paratively insufficient, for opening a correspon- | teered a long Correspondence with W ilkes,—he 
dence with Wilkes,—an exaggerated conceit of | directed that his own manuscript letter should 
the writer’s own power may have suggested the be sent to Horne, and a copy retained ;—but, to 
letterin January 1772 to Chatham ;—but nothing | Vaughan, W oodfall was instructed to write in 
could result from writing to George Grenville— | his * own hand,” —or he was to “say” to Mr. 
no purpose is indicated—it was a mere ano- Vaughan. He was to have the letter to Gar- 


—all the private letters to Woodfall—the two 
undoubted volumes collected in 1772 —the more 
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rick ‘‘ copied,”’ because the writer would “avoid 
having this hand too commonly seen;” and 
Wilkes was instructed to have his second letter 
‘‘ copied” before he even read it at the Bill of 
Rights Society,—it being emphatically repeated 
in the postscript—“ by all means let it be copied. 
This manuscript is for private use onlu.” 

After all, what is gained by the amanuensis, 
the disguise, and Lady Temple? Grant them all 
the force and consequences desired,—and they 
do not bring us one foot nearer to the Printing 
Office, and can serve a purpose only when we 
getthere. Some of Junius’s Letters were drop- 

ed into the Printer’s letter-box—others de- 
ivered by hand,—all addressed to him were left 
at a Coflee-house. Was my Lord or my Lady 
the messenger who delivered or received them ? 
Neither, of course ;—and as it could be shown, 
we think, that Lord Temple was at Stowe when 
Junius, or an active agent, was in London,—an 
intermediate agency—conscious or unconscious 
—must have been employed. If unconscious, 
the frequency and the long continuance of the 
correspondence must have betrayed the secret, 
without the trust and confidence which might 
have secured secrecy ;—if conscious, then there 
was no occasion for the labours of Lady Temple, 
—for the party who transacted “ the convey- 
ancing part” might have copied the letters. 
He must have been an intelligent and trust- 
worthy dependent—obedient to the minutest 
instructions, even to hours and minutes. We 
could prove,—at least we think so,—that if 
Junius were at Stowe, or even half as far from 
London, “the conveyancing’ gentleman must 
on occasions have anticipated instructions, and 
acted on his own judgment and responsibility. 


We have dwelt thus at length on these pre- 
liminary questions, because, in our opinion, the 
whole theory and its few plausibilities rest ab- 
solutely on them. They are essential conditions 
of Mr. Smith's argument. We shall reserve a 
few other comments. 





A few Notes on Shakespeare; with occasional 
Remarks on the Emendations of the Manu- 
script-Corrector in Mr. Collier’s Copy of the 
Folio 1632. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

{Second Notice.] 

Art the close of our notice last week, we pro- 

mised to give our readers some examples of Mr. 

Dyce’s manner :—and in doing so, to avoid any 

further reference to the controversy respecting 

Mr. Collier’s manuscript annotator, of which 

our readers have for the present, we doubt not, 

had enough. 
The following relates to a celebrated passage 
in the ‘ Tempest.’— 
* Act iv. se, 1. 
* And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.’ 
_ “ So this famous passage stands in all editions old 
and new. But I believe that Malone's objection to 
the reading, ‘a rack,’ is unanswerable. ‘No in- 
stance,’ he observes, ‘has yet been produced where 
rack is used to signify a single small fleeting cloud ;* 
in other words,—though our early writers very fre- 
quent'y make mention of‘ the rack,’ they never say 
*a rack.’ Malone adds, ‘I incline to think that rack 
is a mis-spelling for wrack, i. e. wreck ? and I now 
am thoroughly convinced that such is the case. In 
authors of the age of Flizabeth and James I have 
repeatedly met with rack put for wrack; and in all 
the early editions of Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost’ which 

I possess,—viz. the first, 1667, the second, 1674, the 

third, 1678, the fourth, 1688, and the eighth, 1707, 

—I find,— 

* Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued, nor only Paradise 
In this c mmotion but the starry cope 
Of Heaven perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to rack [i.e. epecremers 3 a 


«A world devote to universal rack (i.e. wrack = wreck)’ 
B, xi. 821.” 





The following, from ‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ is simple and ingenious.— 

* Act iv. sc. 1.—* Her dotage now I do begin to pity; 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet savours for this hateful fool,” &c. 

—So Malone, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Collier, read 
with the folio and Roberts's quarto. The other 
quarto has ‘ favours ;? which (though Mr. Collier says 
*** savours” seems preferable’) I think decidedly 
right. Titania was seeking flowers for Bottom to 
wear as favours: compare Greene; ‘These [fair 
women] with syren-like allurement so entised these 
quaint squires, that they bestowed all their flowers 
vpon them for fauours.’—Quip for an Vpstart Cour- 
tier, sig. B 2, ed. 1620.” 

Some doubt may arise from the appellative 
sweet applied to the savours or favours. Titania 
was seeking for flowers to adorn her ugly pet; 
she designed to “stick musk-roses in his sleek 
smooth head,” which she had already 

Rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
We incline, however, to the favours. 

The following is stated with very honourable 
candour. It is a case which did not escape the 
manuscript emendator ; but Mr. Dyce is enti- 
tled to all the credit of independent discovery. 
It is from ‘ King John.’— 

** Act iii. se. 1.—* Cons. O Lewis, stand fast! the devil 
tempts thee here, 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.’ 
—On the word ‘untrimmed,’ how have the com- 
mentators written! how have I myself written ! how 
foolishly, all of us!’ I now see (and with wonder at 
my former blindness) that nothing more is required 
than the change of a single letter,—that, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, Shakespeare wrote,— 
In likeness of a new up-trimmed bride. 
Compare what he elsewhere says of a bride ; 
Go, waken Juliet; go, and trim her up. 
Romeo and Juliet, act iv. se. 4. 
So too Marlowe ; 
But by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
Nor she herself, but first trimm'd up, discerns, 
Ovid's Elegies, — Works, iii. 174, ed. Dyce.” 

The following is a good example of the way 
in which Mr. Dyce brings his reading to bear 
on these questions.—It is from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’— 

* Act ii. se. 1.—‘ Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so 
trim,’ &c. 
Upton altered ‘ Abraham’ to ‘Adam,’ understanding 
the allusion to be to the celebrated archer Adam 
Bell; and, since Upton’s time, the alteration has 
been adopted by all editors, except Mr. Knight, who 
retains ‘ Abraham,’ which he explains to mean ‘ the 
cheat—the “Abraham man” of our old statutes.’ 
That Shakespeare here had an eye to the ballad of 
‘ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ is certain; 
The blinded boy that shootes so trim 
From heaven down did hie, 
He drew a dart, and shot at him 
In place where he did lye. 
But this stanza contains nothing to countenance in 
the slightest degree the reading ‘Adam Cupid.’—In 
‘Soliman and Perseda,’ 1599, we find,— 
Where is the eldest sonne of Pryam, 
That abraham-coloured Troion! dead.—Sig. 1 3. 
in Middleton’s ‘ Blurt, Master Constable,’ 1602,— 
A goodlie, long, thicke, Abram-colour’d beard.—Sig. D. 
and in our author's ‘ Coriolanus,’ act ii. sc. 3, accord- 
ing to the first three folios, ‘not that our heads are 
some browne, some blacke, som Abram ;’ there 
being hardly any reason to doubt that in these pas- 
sages ‘abraham’ (or * Abram‘) is a corruption of 
‘ abron, which our early writers frequently employ 
for ‘auburn.’ Is, then, the right reading in the 
present line,— ° 
Young abram [or auburn] Cupid, &c., 
Shakespeare having used ‘abram’ for ‘ auburn- 
haired,’ as the author of * Soliman and Perseda’ has 
used ‘abraham-colour’d Troion’ for *Trojan with 
auburn-coloured hair?’ Every body familiar with 
the Italian poets knows that they term Cupid, as 
well as Apollo, ‘Il biéndo Dio:’ and W. Thomas, 
in his ‘ Principal Rules of the Italian Grammer,’ &c., 
gives, ‘ Biondo, the aberne [i. e. auburn] colour, 
that is betwene white and yelow.’ Sig. £2, ed. 1567. 





In ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ act iv. sc. 4 
* auburn’ means yellowish,— 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow.” 

The following is another good example of 
Mr. Dyce’s manner from the same play.— 

“ Act iv. sc. 4.—* Cap. Come stir, stir, stir! the second 

cock hath crow’d, 
The curfew-bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock :— 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 
Spare not for cost. 

Nurse. Go, go, you cot-quean, go. 
Get you to bed : ’faith, you'll be sick to-morrow 
For this night’s watching. 

Cap. No, nota whit. What! Ihave watch’d ere now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick. 

La. Cap. Ay, you have beena mouse-hunt in your time, &c, 
—‘A cot-quean, says Mr. Hunter, ‘is the wife of a 
faithless husband, and not, as Johnson, who knew 
little of the language of Shakespeare’s time, explains 
it, ‘a man who busies himself about kitchen affairs.’ 
It occurs twice in Golding’s translation of the story 
of Tereus. The Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet, 
and the word calls forth all the conversation which 
follows about jealousy. Authorities for this being 
the true sense might be produced in abundance.’ 
New Illustr. of Shakespeare, ii. 138. But Golding, 
in the passage to which Mr. Hunter refers, has cuc- 
queane, which is a distinct word from cot-quean, 
though they are sometimes confounded by early 
writers,—a cuc-quean (cuck-quean, or cock-quean) 
meaning a she-cuckold; a cot-qguean, a man who 
busies himself too much in women’s affairs. In 
Fletcher’s * Love's Cure,’ act ii. sc. 2, Bobadilla says 
to Lucio (who has been brought up as a girl), 
‘ Diablo! what should you do in the kitchen ? cannot 
the cooks lick their fingers, without your overseeing? 
nor the maids make pottage, except your dog’s head 
be in the pot? Don Lucio? Don Quot-quean, 
Don Spinster! wear a petticoat still, and put on 
your smock a’ Monday; I will have a baby o’clouts 
made for it, like a great girl;’-where ‘ Quot-quean’ 
is a corrupt form of ‘Cot-quean.’ Even in Addison's 
days the word cot-guean was still used to signify one 
who is too busy in meddling with women’s affairs : 
see the letter of an imaginary lady in Zhe Spectator, 
No. 482.—Mr. Hunter's notion, that ‘the Nurse is 
speaking to Lady Capulet,’ is, I think, sufficiently 
disproved by the context.” 

‘The following is a case in which, pace Mr. 
Dyce, we should say that doubt may fairly be 
entertained. We will begin the extract two or 
three lines above where Mr. Dyce commences. 
The passage is one well known from Hamlet.— 

“ Act iii. sc. 2,—*’Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and Hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on.” 

“So Malone, adhering to the quartos; while Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Knight adopt the reading of the 
folios,— 

And do such bitter business as the day, &c. 
All this is marvellous! Can any thing be plainer 
than that, in the quartos, ‘ bitter’ is a misprint for 
* better’ (as it often is; e. g.; 
Here comes my bitter Genius, whose advice, &c. 
pleasant conceited Comedy, how to choose a good 
Wife from a bad, 1634, sig. G 4); 
that the editor or printer of the folio, not perceiving 
that it was a misprint, made his stupid transposition; 
and that the genuine lection is, 
And do such business as the betier day 
Would quake to look on? 
Did the modern editors never read in Milton, 
Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven, &c.”’ 

No doubt they have, and probably have 
understood it as well, and admired it as much, 
as Mr. Dyce, but, without seeing, any more 
than we do, its applicability to the present 
question. Here the doubt is twofold. First, it 
is “‘quartos versus folio.” Will you take the 
“bitter day" of the quartos—in which case you 
must make some further alteration—or the 
‘“‘ bitter business” of the folios, which gives a 
clear and obvious meaning (bitter in the sense 
of cruel) without any further alteration? Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Knight, before Mr. Dyce’s sug- 

estion was published, took the latter course. 
if you now determine for ‘the former, then the 
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second consideration will be, will you take Mr. 
Dyce’s suggestion, and alter bitter into better? 
e should certainly do so. But we cannot 
think it a case for all the wonder and amaze- 
ment which the conduct of his predecessors ap- 
parently excites in Mr. Dyce,—especially con- 
sidering that those gentlemen had not the bene- 
fit of Mr. Dyce’s suggestion, nor any other sug- 
gestion, as to the alteration of bi/ter day, when 
~~ were called upon to make their choice. 
his example gives us another opportunity of 
again enforcing upon all gentlemen who feel 
inclined to embark upon the angry sea of Shak- 
speare criticism, to watch against the excitement 
to which such voyagers seem peculiarly prone. 
Nothing is ever gained by informing the world 
that those who differ from you are not so clever 
as yourself. State the facts, and if that be the 
legitimate conclusion, be assured that the world 
is clever enough to draw it without your prompt- 
ing. 





The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 

Africa. By Francis Galton, Esq. Murray. 
Mr. Galton, an English gentleman apparently 
of independent means, and certainly of talent 
and education, having been seized with a pas- 


-sion for African travel and discovery, set out in 


April 1850 for the Cape, with the intention of 
there selecting some part of Africa which he 
might have the honour and labour of being the 
‘first to explore. His plans on leaving England 
were decided no further than that they pointed 
to Southern Africa, where the Lake N’gami had 


_just been discovered, as the most hopeful scene 


of enterprise. Inquiries at the Cape ultimatel 
determined him to freight a ship to Walfisch 
Bay, on the western coast of South Africa, and 
thence to undertake a journey with waggons 
‘into the interior. ‘The information he was able 
‘to obtain beforehand as to the country which 
‘he was to explore, was to the following effect.— 


“J will try to put in a few words the whole of the 
information that I could get, and upon which I had 
toact. Walfisch Bay was perfectly desert, though 
traders had lived there. The nearest water was three 
miles off, and that in very small quantities. The 
nearest place where cattle could thrive was between 
‘twenty and thirty miles from the coast. This was 
‘the first Missionary station,—it was called Schepp- 
mansdorf. Thence a journey of ten or twelve days 
inland over wretched country led to two other 
stations; they were the furthest; and all beyond 
them northwards was unknown. These last were in 
Damara land; the Namaqua Hottentots lived be- 
tween them and the Cape. A small pen-and-ink 
‘map was also shown me, but it was blotted and not 
very intelligible. No oxen could be bought until 
I arrived at the furthest stations. If I bought them 
from the Damaras they were untaught; if from the 
Namaquas taught oxen; the horse distemper was 
‘very severe, and no horse would live throughout the 
‘year. The Namaquas were always fighting with the 
Damaras, and it was very doubtful whether having 
travelled amongst the one tribe, the other would 
permit me to pass through their country. No money 
was used or known, nothing but articles of barter,— 
iron things four the most part among the Damaras, 
<lothing and guns among: the Namaquas. Lastly, 
that the great man of all the country, who could do 
what he liked, and ef whom everybody stood in awe, 
was Jonker Africaner. It was said that he had a 
wholesome dread of the English Government, and 
unlimited respect for a large letter with a large seal, 
but that I had much better keep out of his way. 
‘This I think is a faithful summary of all that I could 
‘learn, and I soon set to work to act upon it.” 

Having accumulated all the necessaries for his 
journey,—including two waggons, nine mules, 
‘two horses, seven or eight servants, a stock of 
provisions, and articles for barter,—-Mr. Galton 
set sail from the Cape in a small vessel, in the 
second week of August, and reached Walfisch 
Bay on the 20th. Seven months were spent in 





going to and fro along the Swakop river, from 
the nearest to the most extreme of the Missionary 
stations,—the greater part of that time being 
consumed in lion and zebra hunts, purchases of 
cattle for the exploring tour, intercourse with 
the missionaries and with the Damaras and 
Namaquas—the two native peoples, the one 
Negro, the other Hottentot, whose territories 
here join. Mr. Galton had a great deal to do 
to make it all right with the Namaquas behind 
him, so as to leave his further course clear; at 
length, however, he succeeded in intimidating 
Jonker and the other chiefs,—and was able to 
push on northwards through Damara land. His 
caravan and retinue—consisting partly of what 
he had brought with him from the Cape, partly 
of additions both of servants and cattle which 
he had picked up since his landing at Walfisch 
Bay—are thus described.— 


“ The morning of March the 3rd [1851] found 
us packed up and starting for our exploring journey. 
We tugged along the heavy Swakop sand, and out- 
spanned after three hours at a fountain, passing at 
length into a country which, I believe, no European 
eye had ever before witnessed. I may now review our 
caravan: it consisted of two waggons, both filled 
with things; the large one had a solid deck over all, 
and was curtained into two compartments; Andersson 
{a Swedish naturalist who accompanied Mr. Galton] 
slept in the front one and I in the back if the ground 
was wet. Spare guns were lashed inside this waggon, 
and canvas bags for books and for other etceteras, but 
we could never make the wagyon a place to read in 
with any comfort, for it was far too full of articles 
of exchange. The small waggon was the receptacle 
for the men’s sleeping clothes, besides its regular 
freight. Nobody slept in it except during heavy 
rains. John St. Helena drove the large waggon and 
led the way; Phlebus the small one. John Wil- 
liams, Onesimus, and John Allen were all engaged 
as leaders, but in practice Onesimus always led the 
large waggon and any odd Damara led the other, 
Hans, John Morta and Timboo were the remaining 
servants. My natives were constantly changing. I 
am quite unable to give the names of the Ghou 
Damups [native Damaras], for two reasons: the 
first, perhaps a sufficient one, is that they are totally 
unpronounceable to any European mouth, and alto- 
gether beyond the powers of our alphabet to repre- 
sent ;—the second, that they were invariably chris- 
tened afresh by my men as soon as they entered my 
service. The sort of names these negroes answered to 
will perhaps convey a better notion of their character 
and style than a longer description—there was a 
‘Grub, a ‘Scrub,’ a ‘ Nicodemus,’ a ‘ Moonshine,’ 
and a ‘Toby.’ The Damaras generally retained 
their own names; they were much the more stylish 
of the two. My Damara party at starting was some- 
thing as follows :— 





Name. Use, Where from. 
Kambanya.... lly useful... —_.. /"Given” me by Mr. Hahn. 
“ Rhinoster.”../A guide .. pa ..  |Hired from Otjimbingué. 
WEEE coccvces Andersson’s henchman po up by chance. 

Excellent runner, 
Kerncrooti .... used on every emer- >|Sent me by Mr. Rath. 
gency 
Kahoni ......j/Anything .. es ..|Picked up by chance, 
Qld Kahoni .. Rocting eo ee o a ” 
Be Gen ao Cattle Watcher .. “| eatsbosstriend”s run 
et from Mo- imboo’s " ° 
zambique Conversational { away slave. 








The grown-up ladies were the wives of Kambanya, 
* Rhinoster,’ and old Kahoni. There were numbers 
of occasions on which I should have turned old 
Kahoni away, if he had not been possessed of a little 
daughter, the nicest, merriest, and slimmest of 
Damara girls, about eight or nine years old. She 
won my heart, and I was obliged to tolerate the 
rest of the family that I might retain her. Besides 
these twelve I have mentioned, there were two or 
three others, hangers-on, whom I have forgotten, 
and perhaps never knew, and the women had three 
babies, so my party may be considered as about ten 
Europeans and eighteen natives, or twenty-eight in 
all. As regards commissariat, my biscuit and every 
kind of vegetable food was eaten up. I had much 
too great a weight to carry to be enabled to lade the 
waggons with provisions also. I had plenty of tea, 
coffee, and a very little sugar; there were some few 
trifles besides. The oxen and sheep we drove with 
us were to be our sustenance, and they alone, ex- 





cepting now and then a chance head of game. If 
these oxen strayed by night, and were lost, we should 
be little better than the crew of a ship in the broad 
Pacific, who had broached their last cask. The 
charge of these quadrupeds was now to be my 
anxiety and care, day and night, for a loose ox in 
Damara land is as quickly appropriated as a dropped 
sovereign in the streets of London. In estimating 
cattle as so many days’ provision, the calculation I 
acted on was as follows. A sheep gives twenty 
meals, no bread or other vegetables being allowed, 
and a man cannot work well with less than two 
meals a-day. A sheep therefore feeds ten people 
for one day. An average ox is equivalent to seven 
sheep, and it therefore feeds seventy people for one 
day, or thirty-five for two, or twenty-four for three. 
* * My gross total of oxen, and cows and calves, 
was ninety-four; but my own flock of sheep was 
reduced to twenty-four. I had therefore (allowing 
twenty slaughter oxen) full provisions for two and a 
half months for all my party, independently of game. 
This was not nearly as much as I should have liked, 
but I trusted to buy more on my journey, and also 
to get some shooting.” 


About two months’ travelling—varied by not 
a few adventures and much privation—brought 
the caravan fairly through the land of the Da- 
maras, and to the confines of another people 
called the Ovampos. Mr. Galton thus sums up 
his impressions of the Damaras.— 

“To commence with their name. It is in their 
own language * Ovaherero,’ or the ‘ Merry People’; 
but those who are settled towards the interior are 
always called ‘Ovampantieru,’ or the ‘ Deceivers’; 
for what reason I am totally unable to find out. 
Damup, which is the Namaqua name for the people 
generally, has been corrupted by the Oerlams and 
Dutch traders into ‘ Damara," and by this title they 
have always been known to the whites. Like the 
word ‘ Caffre,’ it is an established name, and also a 
convenient one ; for it supersedes all distinctions of 
locality and of tribes, which Ovaherero does not; in 
addition to this, it is very pronounceable, and there- 
fore I prefer adhering to established usage, and call- 
ing these savages by it, rather than by words in their 
own language. Next, as to their jumble of ideas, 
| which, for want of a better name, must be dignified 
by that of their religion or creed. In the beginning 
of things there was a tree (but the tree is somehow 
double, because there is one at Omaruru and another 
near Omutchamatunda), and out of this tree came 
Damaras, Bushmen, oxen, and zebras, The Damaras 
lit a fire, which frightened away the Bushmen and 
the oxen, but the zebras remained. Hence it is that 
Bushmen and wild beasts live together in all sorts of 

inaccessible places, while the Damaras and the oxen 

possess the land. The tree gave birth to everything 
else that lives; but has not been prolific of late 
years. It is of no use waiting by the side of the tree 
in hopes of capturing such oxen and sheep as it 
might bear. Again, notwithstanding that everything 
comes out of the tree, men have in some separate 
manner a special origin, or ‘ eanda.’ There are six 
or seven eandas, and each eanda has some peculiar 
rites. The tribes do not correspond with the eandas, 
as men of every descent are to be found in each 
tribe. The chiefs of tribes have some kind of sacer- 
dotal authority—more so than a military one. They 
bless the oxen; and their daughters sprinkle the 
fattest ones with a brush dipped in water every 
morning as they walk out of the kraal. They have 
no expectation of a future state; yet they pray over 
the graves of their parents for oxen and sheep,—fat 
ones, and of the right colour. There is hardly a 
particle of romance, or affection, or poetry, in their 
character or creed ; but they are a greedy, heartless, 
silly set of savages.” 

The following account of Damara obtuseness 
seems almost incredible.— 

“They have no way of distinguishing days, but 
reckon by the rainy season, the dry season, or the 
pig-nut season. When inquiries are made about how 
many days’ journey off a place may be, their igno- 
rance of all numerical ideas is very annoying. In 
practice, whatever they may possess in their lan- 
guage, they certainly use no numeral greater than 
three. When they wish to express four, they take 
to their fingers, which are to them as formidable in- 
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struments of calculation as a sliding-rule is to an 
English schoolboy, They puzzle very much after 
five, because no spare hand remains to grasp and 
secure the fingers that are required for ‘ units.’ Yet 
they seldom lose oxen, The way in which they dis- 
cover the loss of one is not by the number of the 
herd being diminished, but by the absence of a face 
they. know. When bartering is going on, each sheep 
must be paid for separately. ‘Thus, suppose two 
sticks ef tobacco to be the rate of exchange for one 
sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Damara to take two 
sheep and give him four sticks. I have done so, and 
seen a man first put two of the sticks apart and take 
a sight over them at one of the sheep he was about 
to sell. Having satisfied himself that that one was 
honestly paid for, and finding to his surprise that ex- 
actly two sticks remained in hand to settle the ac- 
count for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with 
doubts; the transaction seemed to come out too ‘ pat’ 
to be correct, and he would refer back to the first 
couple of sticks, and then his mind got hazy and 
confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, 
and he broke off the transaction until two sticks 
were put into his hand and one sheep driven away, 
and then the other two sticks given him and the 
second sheep driven away. When a Damara’s mind 
is bent upon number, it is too much occupied to 
dwell upon quantity. Thus, a heifer is bought from 
a man for ten sticks of tobacco; his large hands 
being both spread out upon the ground, and a stick 
placed on each finger, he gathers up the tobacco ; 
the size of the mass pleases him, and the bargain is 
struck, You then want to buy a second heifer: the 
same process is gone through, but half sticks instead 
of whole ones are put upon his fingers ; the man is 
equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally finds 
it out and complains the next day.” 


Very different from the Damaras, and far 
higher in the scale of civilization, are the 
Ovampos. Although Mr. Galton was not per- 
mitted to continue long in the country of the 
Ovampos, but was sent back by their king 
Nangoro, he saw enough of them and of their 
country to conceive considerable hopes of both. 
The following is an important passage.— 

“T should feel but little compassion if I saw all 
the Damaras under the hand of a slave-owner, for 
they could hardly become more wretched than they 
now are, and might be made much less mischievous ; 
but it would be a crying shame to enslave the 
Ovampo. To me, as a stranger, they did not behave 
with full cordiality ; and it was natural enough that 
they should not; but among themselves the case was 
quite different. They are a kind-hearted, cheerful 
people, and very domestic. I saw no pauperism in 
the country ; everybody seemed well to do; and the 
few very old people that I saw were treated with 
particular respect and care. If Africa is to be civi- 
lized, I have no doubt that Ovampo-land will be an 
important point in the civilization of its southern 
parts. It is extremely healthy, and most favourably 
situated for extending its influence. From the sea- 
coast it must be accessible; and inquiries really 
should be made at Mossamedes about the river which 
bounds it. A ship cruising along the sea-shore there 
can see nothing at all, for the coast is a low sandy 
desert, which extends quite out of ken of people 
afloat ; it is behind this strip of desert that the habit- 
able country begins, and probably through the sand 
of it that the river percolates. It is very much to be 
wished that some explorer would make an attempt 
from Little Fish Bay, or thereabouts. It would be 
a far easier undertaking than that which I have gone 
through, because the starting-point is an inhabited 
place, where every necessary can be bought with 
money. Full information could be obtained there 
on all the articles of exchange, and horses could be 
procured. Black men, who speak Portuguese, can 
readily, I am assured, be found ; and there is -so 
large an export of skins and ivory (according to 
Portuguese authorities) from Benguela, that there 
must be excellent shooting somewhere in the country. 
I will guarantee the healthiness of the lands to the 
south of the river; and the Portuguese declare the 
same of those to the north. I also earnestly recom- 
mend this land to the notice of all who are interested 
in missionary enterprise. The Ovampo have infi- 

-nitely more claims on a white man’s sympathy than 





savages like the Damaras, for they have a high notion 
of morality in many points, and seem to be a very 
inquiring race. It would be an easy country to 
secure a footing in, as the king's good-will has alone 
to be gained, and not that of numbers of independent 
captains, who never settle by the missionaries, but 
come suddenly with their cattle, eat off all the grass 
near, and then move on to a fresh pasturage. I 
should have said that I use the word Ovampo in the 
Damara sense, in whieh it includes all the corn- 
growing tribes to their north. These seem to be of 
precisely the same race, manners, and customs; and 
they speak one language. I have seen men from 
several of them ; and whenever I asked the Ovampo, 
they said that all their neighbours were just like 
themselves.” 

Mr. Galton began his return journey on the 
15th of June, 1851,—came back into Damara 
land,—undertook another expedition through 
the Bushmen tribes lying eastward in the diree- 
tion of the lake N’gami,—and returned from 
this expedition to Walfisch Bay :—which he left 
for the Cape in Jannary, 1852, on his way to 
England. The time consumed in his exploring 
expedition was altogether about seventeen 
months. 

We have selected such extracts as give the 
best idea of the actual achievements of Mr. 
Galton as an explorer,—that is, of the additions 
made by him to our knowledge of interior 
Africa. These consist chiefly of his accounts of 
the Damara negroes, and his valuable glimpse 
of the Ovampo nation lying beyond them. But 
the volume contains many of the interesting 
details of observation and adventure usual in 
works of African travel; and it is written in an 
excellent manly style,.and with much shrewd 
sense and humour. Maps and woodcuts illus- 
trate the text.—It would be well if some of our 
adventurous young Englishmen of independent 
means were to imitate Mr. Galton’s example, 
and let out a little of their superfluous energy 
in an African exploring journey. Mr. Galton 
promises them excellent shooting, robust health, 
and an education in self-reliance in emergencies 
which they can hardly acquire at home. He 
recommends as most likely to lead to useful 
results a journey from Little Fish Bay, or some 
other point of the Benguela coast, eastwards 
and southwards into the interior. 





History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 

Vol. XI. 

[Second Notice.] 

Timoleon, a citizen of Corinth, had in his 
earlier life signalized his love of liberty and 
his hatred of despotism by taking part in a 
mortal conspiracy against his own brother 
Timophanes, who had made himself tyrant of 
the city,—and this, notwithstanding that he was 
known to entertain for Timophanes an unusual 
degree of fraternal affection. ‘The moral shock 
produced on him by this union in his person of 
the characters of fratricide and tyrannicide, had 
made life distasteful to him. For some years 
he had led the life of a recluse ; and when he 
did re-enter society, it was as a gloomy man, in 
whom all the ordinary motives to exertion were 
extinct. Twenty years had elapsed since the 
catastrophe which had embittered his existence, 
and he was living almost without occupation in 
Corinth, when a requisition from the Syracusans 
arrived for Corinthian aid to put down the 
despotism of Dionysius the younger. By a kind 
of inspiration-Timoleon was chosen as the leader 
of the force which the Corinthians agreed to 
send to Sicily for this purpose. ‘The state of 
mind in which Timoleon undertook the mission, 
and the state of popular Hellenic feeling with 
respect to him at the time when he undertook 
it, are thus described by Mr. Grote in a passage 
well worthy of attention.— 

“Tt has been already stated that the contemporary 





sentiment towards Timoleon was divided betweenad- 
miration of the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the 
fratricide ; yet with a large preponderance on the 
side of admiration, especially in the highest and best 
minds, In modern times the preponderance would 
be in the opposite scale. The sentiment of duty 
towards family covers a larger proportion of the field 
of morality, as compared with obligations towards 
country, than it did in ancient times; while that in- 
tense antipathy against a despot who overteps and 
overrides the laws, regarding him as the worat of 
criminals— which stood in the foreground of the 
ancient virtuous feeling—bas now disappeared. 
Usurpation of the supreme authority is regarded 
generally among the European public as a crime, 
only where it displaces an established king already in 
possession ; where there is no king, the successful 
usurper finds sympathy rather than censure: and 
few readers would have been displeased with Timo- 
leon, had he even seconded his brother's attempt. 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age generally 
even neutrality appeared in the light of treasen to 
his country, when no other man but him could reseue 
her from the despot. This sentiment is strikingly 
embodied in the comments of Plutarch ; who admires 
the fraternal tyrannicide, as an act of sublime 
patriotism, and only complains that the internal 
emotions of Timoleon were not on a level with the 
sublimity of the act; that the great mental suffering 
which he endured afterwards, argued an unworthy 
weakness of character ; that the conviction of im- 
perative patriotic duty, having been once deliberately 
adopted, ought to have steeled him against sc 

and preserved him from that after-shame re- 
pentance which spoiled half the glory of an heroic 
act. The antithesis, between Plutarch and fhe 
modern European point of view, is here pointed ; 
though I think his criticisms unwarranted. There is 
no reason to presume that Timoleon ever felt ashamed 
and repentant for having killed his brother. Plaeed 
in the mournful condition of a man agitated by con- 
flicting sentiments, and obeying that which he deemed 
to carry the most sacred obligation, he of necessity 
suffered from the violation of the other. Probably 
the reflection that he had himself saved the life. of 
Timophanes, only that the latter might destroy the 
liberties of his country—contributed materially to his 
ultimate resolution ; a resolution, in which A®schylus, 
another near relative, took even a larger share than 
he. It was in this state of mind that Timoleon was 
called upon to take the command of the auxiliaries 
for Syracuse.” 

How Timoleon succeeded in his enterprise by 
an almost unprecedented combination of talent 
and good fortune, and how gloriously and grace- 
fully he acquitted himself when his success was 
complete, by resigning his power and restoring 
self-government to the Sicilians, have probably 
never been told with more warm sympathy and 
liking for the man than in Mr. Grote’s pages. 

The most conspicuous figures in the second 
portion of the volume—that which relates the 
history of Central Greece during the reign of 
Philip of Macedon—are, of course, Philip him- 
self, and the Athenians, Demosthenes, Phocion, 
and ZEschines. Mr. Grote’s opinion of Philip 
seems to be, that he was not so much a man of 
the first intellectual rank, as a man of milita 
education and indefatigable activity, whose | 
fell upon a time of universal “ public imeffi- 
ciency” in the other Greek states,—“ a time of 
disunion and backwardness, when there was 
neither leading city prepared to keep watch, 
nor leading general to take command, nor 
citizen-soldiers willing and ready to endure the 
hardships of steady service.” The theory of 
Philip's success, and indeed of the entire course 
of Grecian history at this epoch, is thus ex- 
pounded by Mr. Grote in a passage incidentally 
introduced in connexion with a description of 
Phocion, or rather a contrast between I hocion 
and.Demosthenes. The p ge P Hy the 
latter portion of it—deserves and challenges 
the most attentive notice; the speculation which 
it contains is one to which Mr. Grote evidently 
attaches greater importance than to any other 
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pounded im his: recent volumes; and as on 
ey puings has he more boldly risked the in- 
vidiousness of modern allusion, so there is none 
more likely to provoke a display of antagonism 
from certain modern quarters.— 


“ Aecording to the picture of Athens and her de- 
mocraey, as‘usually ted by historians, we are 
taught to believe that the only road open to honours 
or political influence, was, by a seductive address, 
ard ‘by. courting the people with fine speeches, un- 
worthy flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who: take this: view of the Athenian character, will 
find it difficult to explain the career of Phokion. 
He was no orator—from disdain rather than incom- 
petence. Besides receiving a good education, he 
had profited by the conversation of Plato as well as 
of Xenokrates, in the. Academy; and we are not 
surprised that in their school he contracted a con- 
tempt for popular oratory, as well as a love for brief, 
concentrated, pungent reply. Once when about to 
speak in public, he was observed to be particularly 
absorbed in thought. ‘ You seem meditative, Pho- 
kion,’ said a friend. ‘ Ay, by Zeus,’ was the reply ; 
‘I am meditating whether I cannot in some way 
abridge the speech which I am just about to address 
to the Athenians.” He knew so well, however, 
on what points to strike, that his ‘telling brevity, 

ed by the weight of character and position, 
eut through the fine oratory of Demosthenes more 
efféctively than any counter oratory from men like 
fEschines. Demosthenes himself greatly feared 
Phokion as an opponent, and was heard to observe, 
on seeing him rise to speak, ‘ Here comes the cleaver 
of my harangues.’ Polyeuktus—himself an orator 
and: a friend of Demosthenes—drew a distinction 
highly complimentary to Phokion, by saying,— 
‘That Demosthenes was the finest orator, but Pho- 
kion the most formidable in speech.’ In public 
policy, in means of political effect, and in personal 
character—Phokion was the direct antithesis of De- 
mosthenes; whose warlike eloquence, unwarlike dis- 
position, paid speech-writing, and delicate habits of 
life—he doubtless alike despised. As Phokion had 
in his nature little of the professed orator, so he had 
still less of the flatterer. He affected and sustained 
the character of a blunt soldier, who speaks out his 
full mind without suppression or ornament, caréTéss 
whether it be acceptable to hearers or not. His 
estimate of his countrymen was thoroughly and un- 
disguisedly contemptuous. This is manifest in his 
whole proceedings; and appears especially in the 
memorable remark ascribed to him, on an occasion 
when something that he had said in the public as- 
sembly met with peculiarapplause. Turning round 
to a friend, he asked Have [ not unconsciously 
said something bad 2* His manners, moreover, were 
surly and repulsive, though his disposition is said to 
have been kind. He had learnt in the Academy a 
sort of Spartan selfsuppression and rigour of life. 
No one ever saw him either laughing, or weeping, or 
bathing in the public baths. If then Phokion at- 
tained the unparalleled honour of being chosen forty- 
five times general, we may be sure that there were 
other means of reaching it besides the arts of oratory 
and demagogy. We may indeed ask with surprise, 
how it was possible for him to attain it, in the face 
of. so many repulsive circumstances, by the mere 
force of bravery and honesty ; especially as he never 
performed any supereminent service, though on 
various occasions he conducted himself with credit 
and ability. The answer to this question may be 
found in the fact, that Phokion, though not a flat- 
terer of the people, went decidedly along with the 
capital weakness of the people. While despising 
their judgment, he manifested no greater foresight, 
as to the public interestsand security of Athens, than 
they did. The Athenian people had doubtless many 
infirmities and committed many errors; but the 
worst error of all, during the interval between 360— 
3866 B.c., was their unconquerable repugnance to 
the efforts, personal and pecuniary, required for pro- 
seeuting a hearty war against Philip. Of this aver- 
sion to a strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made 
himself the champion; addressing, in his own vein, 
sarcastic taunts against those who called fur action 
against. Philip, as if they were mere brawlers and 
cowards, watching for opportunities to enrich them- 
selves at the public expense. Eubulus the orator 





was among the leading statesmen who formed what | prise; who had imbibed, and was capatile even of 


may be called the peace-party at Athens, and who 
continually resisted or discouraged energetic warlike 
efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of Philip 
as a dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, there 
were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in the 
direct pay of Philip. But many others of them, 
without any taint of personal corruption, espoused 
the same policy merely because they found it easier 
for the time to administer the city under peace 
than under war—because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable to themselves as well as to their fellow- 
citizens—and because they either did not, or would 
not, look forward to the consequences of inaction. 
Now it was a great advantage to this peace-party, 
who wanted a military leader as partner to their 
civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen themselves 
by a colleague like Phokion; a man not only of 
unsuspected probity, but peculiarly disinterested in 
advising peace, since his importance would have been 
exalted by war. * 


“'The love of peace, either in a community, or in 
an individual, usually commands sympathy without 
farther inquiry, though there are times of growing 
danger from without, in which the adviser of peace 
is the worst guide that can be followed. Since the 
Peloponnesian war, a revolution had been silently 
going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldier- 
ship had passed toa great degree from citizen militia 
into the hands of paid mercenaries. The resident 
citizens generally had become averse to the burthen 
of military service; while on the other hand the mis- 
cellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to carry arms 
anywhere and looking merely for pay, had greatly 
augmented. Very differently had the case once 
stood. The Athenian citizen of 432 B.c.—by con- 
current testimony of the eulogist Perikles and of the 
unfriendly Corinthians—was ever ready to brave the 
danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign expeditions, 
for the glory of Athens. ‘ He accounted it holiday- 
work to do duty in her service (it is an enemy who 
speaks); he wasted his body for her as though it had 
been the body of another.’ Embracing with passion 
the idea of imperial Athens, he knew that she could 
only be upheld by the energetic efforts of her indi- 
vidual citizens, and that the talk in her public assem- 
blies, though useful as a preliminary to action, was 
mischievous if allowed as a substitute for action. 
Such was the Periklean Athenian of 431 B.c. But 
this energy had been crushed in the disasters closing 
the Peloponnesian war, and had never again revived. 
The Demosthenic Athenian of 360 B.c. had as it 
were grown old. Pugnacity, Pan-hellenic champion- 
ship, and the love of enterprise, had died within him. 
He was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, at- 
tached to the democratic constitution, and executing 
with cheerful pride his ordinary city-duties under it; 
but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, 
in domestic comforts, in the impressive manifesta- 
tions of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as poli- 
tical. To renounce all this for foreign and con- 
tinued military service, he considered asa hardship 
not to be endured, except under the pressure of 
danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi- 
gences against distant perils, however real, could not 
be brought home to his feelings; even to pay others 
for serving in his place, was a duty which he could 
scarcely be induced to perform. * * This decline of 
the citizen militia, and growing aversion to personal 
service, or military exercises—together with the con- 
temporaneous increase of the professional soldiery 
unmoved by civie obligations—is one of the capital 
facts of the Demosthenic age. Though not peculiar 
to Athens, it strikes us more forcibly at Athens, 
where the spirit of selftimposed individual effort had 
once been so high wrought—but where also the 
charm and stimulus of peaceful existence was most 
diversified, and the activity of industrial pursuit most 
continuous. It was a fatal severance of the active 
force of soviety from political freedom and intelli- 
gence; breaking up that many-sided combination, of 
cultivated thought with vigorous deed, which formed 
the Hellenic ideal—and throwing the defence of 
Greece upon armed men looking up only to their 
general or their paymaster. But what made it irre- 
parably fatal, was that just at this moment the Gre- 


cian world was thrown upon its defence against Mace- ! 


donia led by a young prince of indefatigable enter- 





improving, the best ideas of military organization 
started by Epaminondas and Iphikrates: Philip (as 
deseribed by his enemy Demosthenes) possessed all 
that forward and unconquerable love of action which 
the Athe iians had manifested in 431 B.c., as we know 
from ene nies as well as from friends; while the 
Macedonian population also retained, amidst rude- 
ness and poverty, that military aptitude and readiness 
which had dwindled away within the walls of the 
Grecian cities.” 

Intellectually and morally the true hero of 
the age of Grecian history gone over in this 
volume is the orator Demosthenes—“ the prin- 
cipal ornament,” as Mr. Grote calls him, “ of 
the declining Hellenic world.” He figures 
largely in the present volume. His youth, edus 
cation, and first public appearances are de- 
scribed; and a better idea is given than we 
have elsewhere obtained of the nature of what 
may be called the Demosthenie convictions,— 
that is, the specific ideas which formed the creed 
of Demosthenes, and which he made it the aim 
of his life to diffuse through the Hellenic mind. 
Demosthenes, however, will figure also in the 
next volume,—and we shall defer a more detailed 
notice of Mr. Grote’s appreciation of his genius 
till that volume appears, In that volume Mr. 
Grote is to describe the career of Alexander, 
and bring the History of Greece to a close at 
the point marked out by the completion of 
Alexander's conquests. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Etymological Compendium ; or, Portfolio of 
Origins and Inwentions.—By William Pulleyn; 
Third Edition, revised and improved, by Merton 
A. Thoms.—The editor of this little manual of 
useful information is the son of Mr. Thoms—a 
gentleman well known for his skill in antiquities 
and the good service which he has rendered to 
curious inquirers by his useful publication called 
Notes and Queries. The work before us, which has 
obtained the benefit of his revision, is one which 
will be found to supply much that is worth knowing, 
and at times worth forgetting, on general and anti- 
quarian subjects. The general compiler was not a 
man, it is clear, of any extensive range of reading, 
or one possessed of information not patent to 
diligent inquirers; but he was what Johnson has 
called a dictionary-maker, ‘‘a harmless drudge,” — 
and his industry rather than his sagacity has been 
the means of classifying and bringing together so 
many odd pieces of information that his time may 
be said to have been very well employed. It is 
true, that his information is not always beyond 
dispute; but he is by no means careless,—and 
young Mr. Thoms, we observe, has been diligent 
in eradicating his errors and adding at times use- 
fully and agreeably to his stock of information. It 
is pleasant to see a son fit to pass an examination 
in his father’s works,—and the editor, we perceive, 
is a careful reader of Notes and Queries, for he has 
drawn pretty largely at times on the bits of other- 
day information to be found in the columns of our 
contemporary. 

Manuel Pereira; or, the Sovereign Rule of South 
Carolina: with Views of Southern Laws, Life, and 
Hospitality. By F. C. Adams.—It may be re- 
membered, that some time ago publ c attention in 
this country was roused by some specially flagrant 
cases of the exercise of that singular law by which 
coloured seamen serving on board any British ship 
touching at the ports of the Southern or slave States 
of America are liable to be seized and kept in 
prison until such time as the ship is ready. to leave 
port. This singular anomaly—this solitary excep- 
tion to the boasted power of the British flag to 
protect British subjects— became for a while the 
topic of a controversy which has not yet died 
away. The disoussion of it brought out curious 
circumstances in the relation of the several slave 
States of America, and especially of South Carolina, 
to the Federal Government. The present volume 
is an attempt to revive and illustrate the contro- 
versy, by presenting a detailed narrative of the 
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arrest andincarceration last year of Manuel Pereira, 
a Portuguese seaman, claimed by the authorities of 
Charlestown as a negrc, and subjected to the ope- 
ration of the obnoxious law. The narrative takes 
the form almost of a little novel ; in which the chief 
figures are, Manuel,—Capt. Thompson, of the brig 
Janson, to which Manuel belonged,—Tommy, a 
cabin-boy,—and various of the ‘most remarkable 
men” in Charlestown, with whom Capt. Thompson 
came in contact while trying to obtain Manuel’s 
release.. How far the book is a narrative of the 
actual facts of a well-known case, how far a mere 
fictitious adaptation of the facts for the purposes of 
bookmaking, we cannot say,—as no references or 
authentications are givén. The author's main 
object seems to have been, to swell, in a small way, 
the tide ‘of: reprobation against American slavery 
brought out, by.‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and to give 
a satirical account of the state’of society and poli- 
tics in South Carolina. ‘ There is much personality 
in the book :—whieh, though not uninteresting, 
is coarsely written. — It- gives curious: glimpses 
into the manners and feglings of the Carolinians, 
as a section of the Ameriean: people resolute in the 
defence of the ‘peculiar institution” of slavery ; 
but it has no pretensions to literary merit. — 
Scenes. in other. Lands, with their’ Associations. 
By John Stoughton.—The reverend author of this 
little book, who has inade several journeys abroad, 
assures us that ‘“it‘has been his practice to read a 
little béforehand 4bout* the ‘places through which 
he has rambled.” It is to be wished that he had 
no less wisely exercised himself in spelling, since.a 
richer crop of blunders than. his ‘ Scenes’ contain 
does not often come beneath the sickle of the critic. 
“Gausthause” for Gasthaus—“ Lurelie” for Loreley 
—‘ Neiderwald” for Niedeywald—‘‘ Nahr” for 
Nahe—‘‘ Rhenfels” for Rheinfels, are in a couple 
of pages, and 9,—devoted to Father Rhine, 
whom, by way, the Rev. Mr. Stoughton 
poetically compres to ‘fa weary giant striding 
along with a sallow and wrinkled face”. past the 
walls of Cologne.” We have subsequently ‘‘cam- 
anelle” for campantle, *Obiavenni ” for Chiavenna, 
ke To make amends fortthis curious ignorance, 
Church matters are settled and Italian Art is dis- 
cussed with a good use of the prinv jargon of eccle- 
siology, Then, there is ‘‘A Historical DreAm.inr 
St. Mark’s,” and some innoxious verse, ih which 
the lines have legs too many or too féw, as Mr. 
Stoughton—and not the-hook of met#és—pleases. 
On the whole,-we cannot commend these ‘ Scenes’ 
for any spirit, correctness, or indigiduality they 


display,—even to tle elderly gentley@men who air 
their minds now and then, by ammbling down the 


es of some easy book of travel;7."+ 
he Punishment of Death, _By‘Sohn Ripton.— 
The question of primary punishtient: has arrived 
at that stage in which it is impossible’ for the legis- 
lature to “let things alone” much longer. So 
large a portion of the class from, which. juries are 
selected is convinced that death. pinishment is a 
crime and a mistake, that there is already a large 
failure of public justice. Juries. will not send men 
to the gallows ; and as they have no other alterna- 
tive, they gerierally acquit. This is so well under- 
in the legal profession that it is now 
commonly admitted that ofall criminals who may 
be brought to the bar of justice the murderer 
has the best ‘charice of escaping altogether. Is not 
this a very serious fact !—Mr. Ripton’s volume is 
not, as its title would suggest, a summary of the 
case as against death punishment; it is rather a 
criticism on’ certain of the arguments for and 
against it, conceived in a sectarian, rather than 
in the catholic ard philosophic, spirit which befits 
the discussion of a great social question. 

Epigrammata. Scriptore 0.— Latin elegiac poems 
on the Emperor of the French and the invasion of 
Rome by General Oudinot, followed by a few minor 

pieces in the shape of epitaphs and epigrams. 
Almanach des Femmes, Seconde Année—{ Woman's 
Almanack for 1853 in the English and French 
Languages.}—In this book, coarsely printed in 
Jersey, any strong-minded woman may for “one 
schilling” bring up to the present time her know- 
ledge of what has been done and hoped for in regard 
to Woman’s emancipation by the French clubbistes, 
here represented by Madame (or Mdlle.) Jeanne 





Deroin. The book is one of the sad curiosities of 
a strange period. 

Among the miscellaneous works on our Library 
Table which we have not space to review at length, 
we have—The Intelligence of the Animal Creation, 
a lecture by the Rev. William Edwards,—a sin- 
gular jumble of Scripture, mythology, and pseudo- 
science, by Dr. Howard, of anti-salt notoriety, 
under the title of Burning of the World and the 
New Earth, explained from Nature and History, 
and from the Armorial Bearings and Ensigns of 
the Sovereigns, Nobles and People of all Nations: 
the Four Ages: the Origin and Formation of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, and Iron: and How Iron will cause 
the Burning of the Earth,—a pretty little Sunday 
Picture Book, full of Scriptural subjects, very 
nicely illustrated,—and a pamphlet by Mr. Toul- 
min Smith, entitled, The People and the Parish: 
the Common Law and its Breakers.—We have 
also before us a wonderful poem by one Dr. 
Chivers, an American, with the name of Atlanta ; 
or, the True Blessed Island of Poesy: a Paul 
Epic, in three Iwstra, and introduced by a 
poetical preface, made up of some of the hardest 
words in the dictionary. Of this preface we 
are tempted to give a specimen; and for this 
purpose the first few words will serve as well as 
any other. ‘Why is it,” asks Dr. Chivers, 
‘that a strain of music, on being heard for the 
first time, thrills us with an unearthly joy?” Some 
may dispute the fact instead of searching for the 
reason; but our new American poet tells us it is 
because ‘‘the vibratory molecules of the auricular 
organs are in that untired condition necessary to 
enable them to respond perceptively to the vibra- 
tion of the musical tones.” Would the reader like 
to see this style of composition put into verse, he 
has only to send for Atlanta: a Paul Epic—what- 
ever that may mean—and he will find it in abun- 
dance.—An essay On the Genius of Novel Writers, 
and their Influence on Society, by W. D. Ainger, 
and A Few Facts and Explanatory Observations 
respecting the Committee and Officers of the Leek 
Mechanics’ Institution, by C. Lees, come to us from 
the same local press, and report of unpleasant 
altercation among .men who, in virtue of their 
membership of a literary society, should feel it 
a duty to cultivate the literary charities.—-A person 
who oy is own report ‘‘has been an emigrant and 
a 1 lodger "—meaning, we presume, by the 
latter ambiguous phrase that he has been an 
inmate of a model lodging-house—has written a 
timely and sensible little book called Strangers’ 
Homes; or, the Model Lodging Houses of London 
Described and Recommended as an Example of 
what ought to be done at Home and Abroad for the 
Stranger Work-seeker in general, but especially as 
regards the humble Class of Emigrants.—From a 
very wide-awake “‘ Argus” we have received three 
parts of a so-called Mild Remonstrance against the 
Taste-Censorship at Marlborough House in reference 
to Munufacturing Ornamentation and Decorative 
Design, full of gross personalities.—A ‘third-year 
student” has published in the Lancet and now re- 
printed from that paper some telling Correspondence 
on the existing abuses at the St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, to which we would refer all readers interested 
in the condition of our great medical charities.— 
Among booksand pamphletson the military defences 
of this country we have received Mr. F. Roberts's 
Cursory Remarks on Recruiting and Recruits,— 
Mr. Fergusson’s Perils of Portsmouth ; or, French 
Fleets and English Ports, an alarmist production of 
some interest and magnitude,—The Invasion of 
England [(L'T: del’ Angleterre, &c.]in a letter 
to Count Nesselrode, Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, by a Russian diplomatist :—and to these 
we may add, as a product of the same feelings 
of interest and alarm, Col. Torrens’s Notes on the 
French Infantry, and Memoranda on the Review of 
the Army of Paris at the Feast of the Eagles in May 
1852, with Illustrations and Diagrams.—On the 
Sabbath question, we have a History of the Sabbath 
considered as an Argument against its Imposition as 
a Legislative Enactment,—a reply to Dr. Cumming’s 
‘Letter to Sir Joseph Paxton,’ by J. D. Devlin, 
‘¢a shoe-maker,” under the explanatory title of The 
Sydenham Sunday: its Good Promise and why so 





Impracticability of Dr. Cuwmming’s Proposal to 
supersede the Necessity (as regards the Working 
Classes) of opening the New Crystal Palace on 
Sundays,—and a translation, by Mr. Martin, of 
Prof. Hengstenberg’s work on The Lord's Day.— 
We have before us a seventh edition of Dymond’s 
Essays on the Principles of Morality,—two volumes 
of Illustrated Literature of all Nations from the 
Shoe Lane press,—a new volume of Chambers’s 
Repository of Tracts,—a cheap series of Juvenile 
Maps, published in Manchester,—Tracts I. to V. 
on Indian Reform,—Part XXX. of the Cyclopedia 
of Useful Arts,—the first specimen of a new work 
by Dr. Kitto called Sunday Readings for Christian 
Families,—and the first number of a cheap trans- 
lation of M. Dumas’s Buckingham and Richelieu. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

According to the warning announcement which 
we made to our readers last week, a meeting was 
held on Saturday week, under high patronage, at 
Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of promoting the 
erection of Baron Marochetti’s statue of Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion ; and, incredible as it may seem, 
the terms were persisted in by which the work is 
made to stand for a memorial of the Great Exhi- 
bition. This is extremely like doing a very com- 
mendable act under a false pretence: —and we 
do hope, that public attention will be called to 
the matter ere another absurdity be perpetrated 
which this time will make us the laughing-stock 
of Europe. We make strange work with our 
public statues in London. For some we build tall 
columns to lift them so far beyond the reach of 
sight, that no possible reason suggests itself, unless 
it be a desire to stimulate improvements in the 
telescope. Dr. Kitchiner might have derived his 
celebrated formula for expressing the worthlessness. 
of a salad—viz. following up an elaborate re- 
cipe for its composition by an injunction to throw 
it away—from seeing large sums given to first-rate 
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artists for works of sculpture to be hoisted beyond 
the power of vision. Of the scarecrow at Hyde 
Park Corner—that utter enigma to our artists 
and Art-loving visitors of 1851—reared on a roof, 
and standing where a chimney would be more 
natural; —we shall say no more than that it 
attained its ‘“‘ bad eminence” by a trick as paltry 
(and not a little immoral) as ever was played upon 
the public patience. But we must stop somewhere 
in our absurdities,—and we cannot afford any 
tampering with the great idea of the Industrial 
Exhibition. We may of course play any amount of 
antic that we can reconcile ourselves to in our home 
matters—and we have done everything short of 
setting a statue to stand on its head,—but of the 
fame of that majestic gathering we are trustees for 
the world. When we consider all the sublime 
morals that were the informing soul of that mate- 
rial fact—the mighty human interests involved 
and represented—the thing is too sacred to have 
its name taken in vain. The speakers at Willis’s 
Rooms carefully abstained from saying how they 
find in a statue of Coeur de Lion a representation 
of the thought that presided over the Palace of 
Glass, and flowed through its long crystal aisles 
like a grand choral music :—and well they might. 
What possible expression of that magnificent sum- 
mary of civilization resides in the representative 
of a comparative barbarism, it must be hard to 
say. If we had been requested among the multi- 
tudinous objects which swarmed in the Palace of 
Glass to select some object which could properly 
stand as a symbol of the whole, we might have 
wandered about through all the days of the Ex- 
hibition perplexed how to decide among many,-— 
but never, as we looked out from the western end, 
would our thoughts fora single moment have fallen 
on the statue of Coeur de Lion in that relation. 
Such a thing proposed to us, would have seemed a 
bad joke,—harmless only on condition of its being 
meant as a joke. The Baron Marochetti’s work 
is a fine one—its erection would add an ornament 
to the metropolis :—and Coeur de Lion is a fact— 
has his place in history (not to be ignored after 
the fashion of those whe ignore Cromwell, leaving 
a blank page in our documents)—but it is emphati- 
cally not this place. Why, it was an effect of the 
moral lights of the great Exhibition to throw him 
and what he typifies far—far back in the series. 
We might as well seek to express the great peace 
gathering of the nations by a statue of Col. Sib- 
thorp who would not go to see it, as by a statue 
of Coeur de Lion in whose day and under whose 
moral it would have been impossible.—We earnestly 
entreat that this matter may be reconsidered. We 
are friends, we repeat, to the erection of the Baron 
Marochetti’s statue somewhere, and on the ground 
of its own merits :—andabove all, we would strongly 
urge that an event which was a grand summing up 
of historic results to the year 1851, and a spot on 
which assembled day after day through a long 
summer the most majestic congregations that the 
world has seen, should be marked to posterity by 
some memorial. The sward which has an historic 
consecration from the sublime uses to which it 
once was turned, should have a visible sign to per- 
petuate the great Accompt there taken. To do this 
by a Unity seems the difficulty :--but to our minds 
it is solved. The thought of a statue might have 
put the promoters of the present scheme on the 
right track. In the centre of the spot where the 
Palace stood, a statue of Prince Albert—whose 
thought it was to assemble the world within its 
walls, without whose earnest co-operation it could 
never have taken piace, and who has a hundred 
titles to the love and respect of his adopted coun- 
trymen—would at once pay a national debt and be 
a significant record of the event. 

As the day for resuming the debate of the Cabi- 
net scheme of National Education approaches, 
— interest in the subject increases visibly. 

ports of local meetings—resolutions of town 
councils—and other evidences that the scheme has 
arrested popular attention meet us at every turn. 
Out of this simultaneous comparison of notes—this 
war of opinion all over the island—one principle of 
solution, of compromise, and of union grows more 
and more distinct :—this is, the secular principle. 





During the past week two important deputations 


on this subject have been received by members of 
the Government. One of these waited on Earl 
Granville, as Lord President of the Committee of 
Council on Education; and their objects were, to 
show—first, that it would be easy,—secondly, that 
it would be judicious—to introduce a clause into 
the Cabinet measure extending Government aid to 
that large class of schools which are expreasly in- 
stituted for the benefit of poor children of all shades 
of religious belief—a class of schools in which the 
Jew child sits on the same form as the Dissenter, 
the Episcopalian and the Roman Catholic. They 
supported their views by an appeal to the practice 
of New England—to the experience of the secular 
schools and colleges in Ireland, the Birkbeck 
schools in London, and the secular schools of Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and other towns. They also 
pointed out the injustice of taxing the public for 
the support of sectarian schools, while the secular 
schools, at which so many children receive their 
only education, are denied any participation in the 
advantages of the national grant. This is a point 
deserving of most serious thought on the part of 
Government :—as the extension of the principle of 
State assistance to all existing schools, whether 
sectarian or secular, which give the required gua- 
rantees of literary efficiency, would secure a host 
of friends for the Cabinet scheme. 

The second deputation to which we refer 
above waited on Lord John Russell. Their objects 
were miscellaneous; but the point on which they 
dwelt with strongest emphasis was, the’ fact that 
the Government measure, as it now stands on the 
minutes, contains no provision for a real and cer- 
tain extension of education, except to out-door 
paupers. They showed that, according to the terms 
of the Bill, it is uncertain whether any child, not 
already at school and not a pauper, will ever get to 
school under its provisions, except in rural districts 
and in places having less than five thousand inha- 
bitants. Now, inasmuch as the scheme rests pri- 
marily on the supposition that the present amount 
of school accommodation in the country is in- 
adequate to its wants, and that it is necessary for 
the State to enlarge it,—it is clear that this would 
be a very grave objection were it to remain with- 
out amendment. Lord John Russell seemed to be 
impressed with the reasonableness of the exceptions 
taken to his scheme,—and desired to have them 
fairly put in writing, with a view to their further 
consideration. It is satisfactory to see a matter of 
such high and permanent interest treated on all 
sides in this grave and conciliating spirit. The 
Government measure, as we said when it was first 
propounded, is a good and useful scheme, with some 
serious drawbacks; and wisely liberal men should 
endeavour to improve it as much as possible during 
its progress through the forms of legislation, at the 
same time that they avoid putting it in peril by in- 
sisting on changes which the temper of Parliament 
will not suffer to be introduced. 

We are informed that a sum of four thousand 
pounds has been left by a gentleman of South- 
ampton to that town, with the express purpose of 
providing for a larger and better cultivation there 
of Natural History, Physical Science, and Classical 
Literature. It is reported that this legacy is free 
from possibility of dispute under the action of the 
mortmain principle—though, of course, this is a 
point on which we can express no opinion,-—and 
that persons in London have been applied to for a 
scheme by which the testator’s design shall be 
effectually carried out. 

Premises have been taken for the Marylebone 
Free Library in Gloucester Place, New Road,—a 
good central position ;—-and the institution, such as 
it is, is to be formally opened to the public with a 
dinner and festal speeches within thenext fortnight. 
Whenonceit shall be presented to publicobservation, 
interest in the thing will doubtless grow a little 
faster than it hasdone heretofore. At first it must 
be humble enough ; but it is in the nature of insti- 
tutions fairly invested with the attributes of per- 
manency and public utility to draw towards them- 
selves a large share of that fugitive benevolence 
which often wanders about the world in search of 
worthy objects. 

Wednesday was a great day at the Mansion 
House. In the morning there was a conference 








of provincial mayors, to the number of eighty, on 
the subject of existing facilities for the popular 
cultivation of Art and Science. In the evening 
there was a large and pleasant gathering of the 
friends of education in the Egyptian Hall, deco- 
rated for the occasion with pictures and statues. 
The morning meeting was for business; and we have 
no doubt that some good was effected in relation 
to the real purpose of these civic festivities. The 
evening was dedicated to show and pleasure, to 
eating ices in the intervals of talk and hearing 
polkas which knew no rest. Merely asa demonstra- 
tion of the amount of literary and other celebrit 
which holds itself ready to answer a call in mw | 
an interest, it was an unquestionable success; but 
we are not aware that the cause of popular edu- 
cation was in any large degree promoted by the 
gathering of the brilliant crowd in its name at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday night. 

The Times of yesterday announced the decease 
of Mr. Joseph Cottle as having taken place on 
Tuesday last, at Bristol, in his eighty-fourth year. 
Asa man of letters, and the friend of men of letters, 
some more detailed notice of his ‘‘ works and days” 
may be offered in a future Number. 

The following is from a Correspondent in answer 
to Mr. Collier's friendly challenge which appeared 
in our columns last week [ante, p. 677].—‘‘ Mr. 
Collier, in the particulars, under date ‘ Maiden- 
head, May 28,’ which appear in the Atheneum of 
the 4th current, observes :—‘ Although the ‘‘ His- 
toria Histrionica” tells us that he [Richard Perkins, 
Actor] was buried at Clerkenwell, that authority 
is by meansfinal.’ In the Shakspearean Miscellany 
(Lackington, Allen & Co., 1802), a brief memoir 
states:—‘ RIcHARD PERKINS was one of the per- 
formers belonging to the Cockpit Theatre in Drury 
Lane,’—‘ After the playhouses were shut up, on- 
account of the confusion arising from the civib 
wars, Perkins and Summer, who belonged to the 
same house, lived together at Clerkenwell, where 
they died and were buried. They beth died some 
years before the Restoration.’—‘ At the conclusion 
of Webster's White Devil, 1631, is the following: 
eulogium on Perkins :—-‘‘In particular, I must 
remember the well approved industrie of my friend 
Master Perkins, and confesse the worth of his 
action did crowne both the beginning and end.”” 
Alluding to the engraving by Clamp, from the 
portrait in Dulwich College,*—‘ There is great in- 
telligence in his countenance, which is very ex- 
pressive ; and, if the face be an index of the mind, 
we may reasonably suppose that he felt and pour- 
trayed the passions like another Alleyn.’ And 
the authentic notice terminates with this dotting’ 
of the exploring compiler: ‘Perkins wrote a copy 
of verses prefixed to Heywood’s Apology for 
Actors.’ Richard Perkins thus proved an author 
as well as actor (tragic), some speculation might 
be indulged that the Emendations were—were he 
the scribe, or his friend Summer amanuensis— 
chiefly from the memory of verbal alterations made 
at rehearsals of the plays, and from, possibly, own 
suggestions,—and that that copy (‘in question’) 
of the ‘folio, 1632,’ descended to a ‘ Thomas 
Perkins, whose name’ ‘is on the cover,’ written 
probably to secure an heir-loom of such interest 
from the ravin of faithless borrowers. If the 
handwriting be found the same in the Emendations 
and on the cover, then it might be conjectured 
that old Perkins dictated the corri to a son 
or nephew ‘Thomas.” WILLIAM WALDRON.” 

The great metropolitan railway scheme has re- 
ceived a check. Mr. Cardwell, as President of the 
Board of Trade, has informed the City authorities 
that Gover t t sanction the Bill for effect- 
ing these changes in its present shape,—being of 
opinion that it is not drawn up in conformity with 
the arrangements made in 1845 for City improve- 
ments. 

The town of Grantham, after a lapse of two: 
centuries, has just recollected that a man called 
Isaac Newton was born in a village some eight or 
nine miles distant, b in due course a 
scholar in its grammar school—lived in an apothe-. 











* How came the ting to be at Dulwich? Did Aueyn. 
have it done as an a to him on whom his Thespian 
mantle fell? What were Perkins's circumstances at close: 
of life? Needed he the asylum of the college ? 
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cary’s garret there—and spent his time in making 
water-clocks and windmills. Recollecting these 
matters—late, but not too late,—the bur- 
gesses have bethought them that it would be a 
proper thing for them to do, to get a statue of the 
philosopher for their town; and they have con- 
sequently selected a site and voted 1001. towards 
the fund for clearing and preparing the ground for 
the bronze figure. Where the statue is to come 
from, they do not say; but they hint that it ought 
to be national,—and they are about to lay their 
suggestion before the Royal Society. We, of 
course, have no wish to anticipate the decision 
of that learned body; but the proposal seems 
to us very much like trying to beg a work of Art 
for the adornment of St. Peter’s Hill at Grantham. 
If it be desirable to erect a national monument to 
the memory of Newton—which has not been done.as 
yet, (Rysbrack’s monument in Westminster Abbey 
was paid for by his relatives, the fine full-length by 
Roubilliac in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was the tribute of an individual), it would 
searcely be desirable to locate it at Grantham. 
"Phere would be reason and precedent in favour of 
erecting it at Woolthorpe,—in the place where 
Newton was born ;—but every claim must of course 
give way in favour of London, should it be resolved 
at any time to erect a public memorial to the ex- 
pounder of the laws of gravitation. Meantime, 
we have no objection to a statue at Grantham, if 
local zeal be sufficient for the purpose, or if the 
public feel inclined to present the town with a work 
of Art :—though in the latter case, we see for our- 
selves no reason why they should. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will hold its annual meeting, in the city 
of Cleveland, on the 28th of July next. The 
Association has held no meeting since that at 
Albany in 1851,—the intended assembly in Cleve- 
land last summer having been postponed in conse- 
quence of the apprehensions which were entertained 
-of the cholera. 

The courses of Lectures which have been given 
this year to the working men by the Professors of 
the Government School of Mines in the theatre of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, were brought 
to a termination on Monday last by Prof. Edward 
Forbes. The desire felt by the men for whose 
benefit these lectures were instituted to avail 
themselves of their advantages, has continued to 
be manifested throughout in the eagerness with 
which the tickets were sought after, and by the 
crowded state of the theatre at every lecture. At 
the conclusion of the lecture on Monday, Mr. 
Cardwell, the President of the Board of Trade— 
under which department the institution has been 
recently placed—addressed the men, assuring them 
of the pleasure felt at the eagerness with which 
the industrial classes of this country embrace 
every opportunity offered to them of adding to their 
knowledge, — and stating that the desire of the 
Government was, to encourage to the utmost this 
feeling. A vote of thanks was proposed by the 
amen to the lecturers and to Sir Henry De la Beche, 
—and carried with enthusiasm. The Director of 
the Museum briefly replied for himself and the 
lecturers :—thus terminating in a pleasing manner 
the second session of an experiment which has been 
most successful, and which promises to place the 
institution on a point of higher utility than almost 
any other movement amongst the many which 
have lately been made in the direction of instruc- 
tion in applied science. 

The union of the Institutions with the Society of 
Arts begins to exhibit fruit. The ‘ Essay on the 
History and Management of Literary, Scientific 
and Mechanics’ Institutions’ for which the prize 
of 50/. and the Society’s medal has been adjudged 
to Mr. James Hole, of Leeds, is in the press, and 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Longman; 
and, in consequence of the distribution of the 
Society’s premium list, the attention of a working 
blacksmith of Sheerness was turned to the produc- 
tion of a secure, simple, and cheap lock,—and he 
has submitted one produced in a short time by his 
own hand which has been declared, by men pecu- 
Hiarly qualified to give an opinion on such a 
subject, to combine all the requisites of a good 
lock in a very remarkable degree. The Society 
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inventor. A medal has also been awarded to the 
Dean of Hereford for his paper on self-supporting 
schools. 

It is not always safe to appeal to figures. A 
return, to which we lately alluded as in prepara- 
tion, has just been printed by order of the House 
of Commons, from which it was expected to derive 
an argument in favour of the voluntary principle 
in education. The return in question shows the 
number of schools and scholars in this country at 
the three several dates of 1818, 1833, and 1851, 
as follows :—In 1818 there were 19,230 day schools ; 
in 1833, 38,971; and in 1851, 46,114.—In 1818 
the scholars in these day schools numbered 674,883; 
in 1833, 1,267,947; and in 1851, 2,144,377.—Of 
Sunday schools there were 5,463 in 1818; 16,828 
in 18383; and 23,498 in 1851.—The scholars at- 
tending these latter in 1818 numbered 477,225; 
in 1833, 1,548,890; and in 1851, 2,407,409. Some 
natural growth and extension is here exhibited 
beyond all question ; but before we conclude from 
it that everything is going on well, and that it 
would be safe and politic to leave the intellectual 
training of the future generations to the voluntary 
efforts of sectarians, it is desirable to look a little 
more closely at these figures and their relations to 
other figures. In 1818 the number of day schools 
was only 19,230; in 1851 they amounted to 46,114. 
—Taking these figures as they stand, we have 
first to remark, that the growth in number of 
schools is not greater than in that of the popu- 
lation, — and, in the second place, that much 
of this growth, such as it is, is in a great mea- 
sure attributable to other causes than to the 
action of voluntaryism. When it is remembered, 
that in this interval of thirty-three years the 
population has also far more than doubled in 
number,—that a large portion of the increase of 
schools is due to direct Government action,—that 
probably a still larger portion is due to the activity 
of Societies—the ‘‘ National,” the ‘‘ British and 
Foreign,” the ‘‘ Congregational,” and many others 
which were either set in motion originally, or 
have been largely stimulated, by fear of Govern- 
ment interference with their teaching,—it will be 


seen, that so far from these returns being a triumph 


for the advocates of voluntaryism in education, 
they are rather the witnesses for its condemnation. 
If the voluntary principle were a vital and suffi- 
cient principle, the growth of schools—especially 
under such influences and with so many excite- 
ments to activity as now exist—should have done 
far more than keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. We take little or no account here of the 
Sunday schools, because we know from experience 
that, so far as regards secular education—the thing 
now before Parliament and people—they stand for 
little or nothing. Setting them aside as not 
concerned with this argument, it results from 
these statistics that, in spite of all that has been 
done in the interval to build schools and improve 
education by the State, by organized societies, and 
by voluntary effort, children now born are worse 
provided for as regards schooling than those who 
were born a full generation ago. Is not this a 
startling fact? Is there one other point on which 
the English can be even suspected of retrogression 
since 1818 ? 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.— 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 


Admission (from 8 o’clock till 7), 18. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
JUHN PRESCOTT EN IGHT, R.A. Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, 1s, ; Catalogue,sd. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mali East, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sen. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





The NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
—The NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this SO- 
CIETY is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, Daily, 
from Nine till Dusk.—Admission 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE,—A ay Collec- 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, Minerals, 
and Precious Stones of Australia, at Mr. WYLD’S LARGE 
MUDEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. Lectures hourly 
upon every subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
10 to 10, Children under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 








M 
the ROUTE of THE OCBA 


lian logist, Mr. Brierly, F.R.G. jarnett, H.B.LC. 
.V.H and Dr. Ganthony, will be e on MON- 
DAY, June 20, and daily at 3 and 8 o’clock. 





PROUT’S PANORAMA of the GOLD FIELDS.—Three New 
Pictures—Lire in MaeLsourne, a Gotp-Dicuer’s W eppise—Lire 
at the Diccines, Foxest Creek—and a Birp’s-Eye View of the 

painted from recent Sketches—have just 
Among the other Scenes are Madeira—The Cape—M urne— 
Geelong— Mount Alexander—Sydney—Summer-hil] Creek —and 
Ophir. The Panorama is bed (at Three and Eight) by Mr, 
Prout, who resided many years in the colony. At 309, Kegent 
Street, next the Polytechnic.— Admission, 1s. ; Central Seata, 2s: ; 
Gallery, 6d. Daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. — EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRA PHS.—A new and highly-interesting Exhibition of 
Photographic Pictures from Rome, Venice, Geneva, Nismes, Ar! 
&c., and many New English Landscapes, is NOW OPEN at the 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond Street.—Admission, 6d. 
— its by Mr. DelaMotte, One Guinea each, Three extra copies 
for 108. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicat.—May 18.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Lord Moreton was elected a 
Fellow.—The following communications were read : 
—‘ On the Middle Division of the Lower London 
Tertiaries,’ by J. Prestwich, jun. Esq.—‘ On. the 
Affinities of the Genera Tetragonolepis and Dape- 
dius,’ by Sir P. de M. G. Egerton. From a care- 
ful examination of several specimens of Dapedius 
and Tetragonolepis, and especially of some small 
ichthyolites collected by the Rev. P. B. Brodie from 
the upper lias of Gloucestershire, Sir P. Egerton 
has been enabled to throw considerable light not 
only on the generic, but on the systematic rela- 
tions of the Tetragonolepis and its allies.—‘On 
Two new species of Placoid Fishes from the Coal 
Measures," by Sir P. de M. G. Egerton. In this 
communication Sir Philip described two new 
species of an extinct genus of cestraciout fish (Cte- 
nacanthus) that is common to the carboniferous 
limestone of Bristol and Armagh, and has been also 
found in the Old Red ‘Sandstone, but has not been 
hithertorecorded as occurring in the coal-measures : 
—1l. Ctenacanthus hyboides, from the shales of the 
Lanarkshire coal-field,—found also at Dalkeith, 
near Mold, in North Wales, and near Chesterfield ; 
and 2. C. nodosus, from Dalkeith. 

June 1.—Prof. E. Forbes, President, in the 
chair.—Count A. De Keyserling and Prof. L. De 
Kominck were elected Foreign Members. —The 
following communications were read :—‘ On a Bed 
of Gravel on the summit of Clevedon Down, 
Somersetshire, and on the Southern Termination 
of the Erratic Tertiaries on the Western and 
Eastern Sides of England,’ by J. Trimmer, Esq. 
The author refers this gravel, found on Sir Charles 
Elton’s estate, to the Pleistocene era, with some 
uncertainty in the absence of shells and northern 
detritus, which have not yet been found in it, 
Mr. Trimmer pointed out, however, independent 
evidence of the extension of the erratic tertiaries 
on the west beyond the southern limits usually 
assigned to them, and showed that they had covered 
the whole of South Wales and Ireland. He then 
treated of their southern termination on the east, 
and showed that, while the boulder-clay of the 
lower erratics is cut off abruptly on the northern 
edge of the valley of the Thames, the gravel of the 
upper erratics overlapped it under a modified and 
attenuated form. The author identified, by means: 
of pebbles derived from the north and west, beds 
of gravel on the northern skirts of the chalk, 
between Shooter’s Hill and the Medway, with the 
upper erratics of the counties north of the Thames, 
and referred the fragmentary conditions of this 
deposit, and its deviation from the ordinary erratic 
type, to the fracture and denudation of the anti- 
clinal of the Weald during its formation; the 
valley of the Thames being excavated, during the 
subsequent period of elevation, in a ridge of eocene 
tertiaries of which the Highgate range and 
Shooter’s Hill are the remains. A stationary 
period followed, when the ancient beachat Brighton 
and the ‘“‘mammalian beds” of the ancient Thames 
were formed, the great pachyderms having returned 
which had inhabited England before the glacial 
submergence, The distribution of those anomalous 
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deposits, containing angular detritus, which the 
author has termed “‘ warp-drift,” and which have 
been recognized by different geologists under 
various names, was a subsequent operation. The 

per was illustrated by maps showing how Eng- 
fand was joined to the Continent before the erratic 
submergence and at different stages of re-elevation, 
—also by a diagram showing the extent to which 
the erratic and eocene tertiaries, as well as the 
chalk and suberetaceous rocks of the Wealden, 
were denuded at the close of the Pleistocene era.— 
‘On the Geological and Glacial Phenomena of the 
Coasts of Davis’s Strait, Baffin’s Bay, and Smith 
Sound,’ by Dr. P. C. Sutherland. 





Royat Socrery or LiteratuRE.—May 25.— 
Sir John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Hogg 
commenced reading a paper ‘On the History of 
Iceland and Icelandic Language and Literature.’ 
Mr. Hogg stated, that it had been a common 
opinion that the ‘‘ Ultima Thule” of the Romans 
was Iceland,—but that he considered this rested 
on no good authority. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that the Faroe Islands represent their 
Ultima Thule”:—it not being probable that if 
the Romans had reached Iceland, they would 
have omitted discovering Greenland and America. 
Nothing certain is known of Iceland till the 
“ninth” century; though it has been imagined 
that the English and Irish were acquainted with 
its existence, as the venerable Bede is said to have 
described the island pretty accurately. The Ice- 
landic chroniclers commence with the landing of 
the Norwegians, and state that a pirate of the name 
of Naddodr was driven by a storm upon Iceland in 
a.D. 861. Mr. Hogg then gave a short sketch of 
early Icelandic History.—M. Simonides then ex- 
hibited the following Greek MSS. :—viz., the first 
four books of Homer's Iliad, Aristzeus, Hesiod, 
and Pythagoras’s Golden Words. M. Simonides 
stated that his uncle, Benedictus, was guardian of 
the Russian Convent at Mount Athos: that there 
he found a catalogue of the MSS. which had been 
formerly in those convents, stating also where 
they had been kept: that, following this indica- 
tion, Benedictus dug into the ruins, and found 
those which he now exhibited, and an Egyptian 
Hieroglyphical Dictionary, containing an exegesis 
of Egyptian Hieroglyphics in Greek. Considerable 
doubt having been expressed with regard to the 
genuineness of the MSS. exhibited, and of the 
Egyptian Dictionary, which was not exhibited, it 
was finally agreed (with the consent of M. Simo- 
nides) that two committees should be appointed, — 
one to receive a translation of a few lines of the 
Sarcophagus of Alexander in the British Museum, 
which M. Simonides proposes to read according to 
the method which he has obtained from the Dic- 
tionary he has discovered; the other, to examine 
and report upon the Greek MSS. shown to the 
Society.—M. Simonides exhibited also a MS. pro- 
fessing to be a cuneiform inscription with an inter- 
linear translation in Greek, and bearing the title 
in Greek, ‘‘The Chronicles of the Babylonians.” 
—Mr. Vaux expressed in strong terms his doubts 
of the authenticity of this document: the so-called 
cuneiform writing on it belonging, as he said, to 
none of the classes yet discovered, either Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Median, or Persian, while many of 
the characters were badly and ignorantly formed, 
and several wedges inserted, in a manner wholly 
at variance with any such writing which has yet 
been seen. At the end of the MSS., the so-called 
Greek characters were observed to resemble very 
much carelessly-copied Pheenician letters. 





Noumismatic.— May 26.—J. Lee, LL.D., in 
the chair.— Mr. Evans read a paper ‘On some 
Unpublished Coins of Carausius ;’ in which he 
noticed the peculiar interest attaching to all coins 
of this celebrated usurper as bis chief reason for 
calling attention to some specimens not mentioned 
in any of the numerous works which treat of his 
money. The first was, a cast of a copper coin, 
belonging to the Earl of Verulam, found on the 
site of the ancient city from which he derives his 
title. Its peculiarity is, the legend on the reverse, 
EXPECTATE, —which has only been observed 
hitherto on a coin in the Hunterian Museum at 





Glasgow. The device, however, on these two 
coins is different. Another specimen bears the 
legend SALVS PVBLICA. Mr. Evans remarked, 
that though this type was published in Mr. 
Akerman’s work as long ago as 1834, while 
the ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica’ did not 
appear till 1848,—in the latter work, all men- 
tion of such a legend as SALVS PVBLICA on the 
coins of Carausius is most perversely omitted.— 
Mr. Bergne read a letter (communicated by C. R. 
Smith, Esq.), from the Abbé Cauchy, ‘On Four 
Coins found at Anvers, in a Merovingian Ceme- 
tery..—The letter was accompanied by admirable 
tracings of the coins on isinglass paper.— Mr. 
Vaux read a letter addressed by C. T. New- 
ton, Esq., H.M. Vice-Consul at Mytilene, dated 
Rhodes, April 18, 1853, ‘On some Rare Greek 
Coins lately procured by him, and which he agrees 
with M. Ivanoff, the Russian Consul at Smyrna, 
in attributing to Hecatomnus, King of Caria. 
Their type is,—on the obverse, a lion’s head to L. 
jaws extended, and tongue hanging out, above 
which, EKA, and on the reverse, a star of eight 
points. Mr. Newton’s chief reasons for supporting 
this attribution of M. Ivanoff, are the resemblance 
which the coins bear to a very rare coin described 
by Eckhel (Doct. Num. Vet. II. p. 596), with the 
legend EKATOM,—the discovery of these coins at 
Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus, and the capi- 
tal of the Carian monarchy,—and the similarity 
which they bear to the silver coins of Cnidus both 
in general character and style of execution. Mr. 
Newton remarked, that the combination of the 
Lion and the Star was by no means new to nu- 
mismatists; and that this type was known to eccur 
on coins of Miletus, and on one of Evagoras, king 
of Cyprus,—while a number of similar types are 
engraven by the Duc de Luynes in his recent beau- 
tiful work on the coinsof that island. The Duke is of 
opinion, in that work, that the lion is a symbol of 
the sun's excessive heat in Cyprus,—a view, which 
Mr. Newton considers may be accepted, and is 
applicable with equal justice to the coins of Heca- 
tomnus. It is perfectly natural that the same 
symbol should be adopted by contemporary and 
allied monarchs in countries such near neighbours 
as Caria and Cyprus. 

PuitoLoeicaL. — Muy 13.—The Rev. T. Q. 
Cockayne, M.A., in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Prof. Key ‘On the Imperfect Infinitive, Im- 
perfect Participles, and Substantives which fall 
under the definition omen actionis.’ There is 
an unwillingness among philologists to admit the 
relationship of words that are most closely allied 
in sense and usage, if any strong letter-change has 
tended to obscure the connexion of form. We have 
overcome this in some instances: the virtual iden- 
tity of the numerals four and recoapeg is no longer 
disputed, and people are on the way to admit that 
of novem with the Old Sclavonic devyaty and the 
Lithuanian dewyni. Wherever it can be esta- 
blished that a particular letter-change is the one to 
be expected under the special circumstances of the 
case, we ought not to be offended at any meta- 
morphosis that may present itself. 

The interchange of the sibilant s with the liquids 
rand n is shown by the Laconian rip, vexup, &c. 
for the ordinary ric, vexuc, &c., evdoc and eLecac 
for the ordinary evdov and efwev ; and by the 
Doric first person plural in peg for the ordinary 
one in pev. The Icelandic, too, often has the liquid 
where the allied languages have the sibilant : we 
have iron and hare for the German eisen and hase. 
Again, the Greek suffix for the comparative ctor, 
BeXr-tov-ec, corresponds with the old Latin mel- 
ios, later mel-ior, though the s is preserved in mel- 
ius and mel-iusculus. Now the ordinary formation 
of the Latin infinitive gives us the suffix ere; but in 
esse we find the sibilant,—and as we know histori- 
cally that the older Latin generally had an s where 
the later had an r, we may safely assume that the 
sibilant is the older form. Esse seems to have lost 
a vowel, as ferre (the abbreviation of fer-ere) has 
done ; so, remembering that esvat is a corruption 
of ec-evat, we get the Latin es-ese, and the Greek 
eo-evat, differing only by the letter-change, which 


_we should expect, and in their terminating vowels. 


But this latter difference disappears when Butt- 


mann (speaking of the law of Accents) tells us that 
a final ac has only the influence of a short sound, 
| and when we find the ordinary infinitive without 
the ai, as geperv, Doric gepev, and the Homeric 
| akovepevat cut down in some dialects into axov- 
euev. A parallel to this loss of the final vowel 
| Occurs in the phrase used by the old Latin writers, 
Cato, &c., ‘‘date biber” for bibere: so the Freneh 
and Italian sometimes reject, sometimes retain, the 
final e. The Greek has yet another variety in the 
Aolic infinitives yeXace for yedgv, tWore for 
dPodv, and in another dialect el-yev and el-peg for 
ei-vat. With regard to the », which appears in so 
many of the Greek infinitives, it is doubtful whether 
it isan independ 1 t or a mere portion of the 
suffix :—two suffixes do sometimes get confounded, 
as el and ing, in our darling, gosling, &c. But 
leaving the origin of the pu, let us look for its ana- 
logue in Latin. We find it in the large class of 
neuter substantives in men, of which tegumen or 
teymen may be taken as a sample. The sense of 
the infinitival form is well suited for the purposes 
of these nouns: our own abstract substantives in 
ing are identical in meaning with the infinitives of 
other languages—amo saltare, I love dancing,— 
and they are often used with us as concretes, as in 
the translation of tegumen, “a covering.” A 
second argument for connecting these forms in 
men with an old Latin infinitive, the analogue of 
the Greek didopev, is, the fact that substantival 
forms without an m occasionally oecur, as sanguen, 
-inis; wnguen, -inis; while the letter-change to s 
and r gives us as truncated infinitives iter, tuber, 
uber ; genes- (generis ), opes-, sceles- ; tempus, fulgur, 
robur, jubar, &c.; and the Greek repac, repac, 
yépac, vé-wp, -aroc. &c. But this brings out a new 
variation in our suffix, a ¢, which is seen in the 
Latin caput, the Sclavonic infinitive-suffix ti, the 
Breton infinitival-suffix t, and the Lorraine palét 
for parler, trewvét for trower, &c. The n being 
interchangeable with ¢, is @ fortiori interchange- 
able with nf, and gives us such forms as wnguen- 
tum, tegumentum, &c. From ovopar-, onpar-, we 
have ovopaww, onpaww ; so also from mpaypar-, 
atpaypwy, and from that ampaypoourn. As to 
the imperfect participle, this, in English, is iden- 
tical in form with the “ nomen actionis”; daneing 
is the equivalent for both the substantive saltatio 
and the participle saltans ; and the old phrase “he 
was a-building of a house,” compared with the 
modern one “he was building a house,” shows us 
that the participle was derived from the substan- 
tive. This is the case too in the Gaelic and Breton, 
and other Celtic tongues,—-for the evidence of which 
we must refer to the paper as it will be printed in 
the Transactions of the Society. 





Roya InstituT1on.—June 6.—W. Pole, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair.—A. W. Grant, B. Gray, 
and L. Schuster, Esqs., were elected Members. 


Institute oF ActuaRIEs.—May 30.—J. Fin- 
laison, Esq., President, in the chair.— ‘Concerning 
the renewal of Leaseholds for Lives or Years that 
have been the subject of Settlement,’ by C. J. 
Bunyan, Esq. The author commenced by con- 
sidering the obligation to renew properties which 
had been settled, and alluded to the difficulty of 
determining the construction to be put upon set- 
tlements when they were testamentary. In the 
case of a leasehold for lives recourse to insurance 
appeared desirable, and had been repeatedly 
approved by the Court, and it was a matter of 
consideration whether such a course should not be 
adopted as the rule of courts of equity in mest 
cases. The tenant for life was not bound to renew 
unless the terms of the will implied an intention 
to that effect, but when the tenant for life thought 
proper to renew, the Court considered such renewal 
was made for the benefit of those in remainder as 
well as those in possession, and would interfere to- 
apportion the expenses between the tenant for life 
and the remainder-man. When the tenant for life 
was under no obligation, and declined to renew, 
the remainder-man might do so for his own benefit. 
The author cited cases in which the intention of the 
testator was held apparent upon the will,—when 
the renewal was charged upon the income, when 
the renewal was charged upon the corpus, and 
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wien there was a bare direction to renew. In 

the.absence of any express direction, it had been 

sheld that the Court could raise the necessary funds 
by a mortgage of the estate, and it had been settled 
that the charge was ultimately to be borne by each 

-party in proportion to the benefit actually or de 

facto derived from the transaction. Some diffi- 

-culty had been felt in the practical application of 

this rule, but Lord Thurlow had settled it in an 

-early case where the leasehold was for years, and 

.the author submitted formule by which the pro- 

.blem involved might be solved. In applying the 

rule to leaseholds for lives there appeared to be four 

ways :—the first, by insuring the life of the new 

-cestui que vie for the amount of the fine, and com- 

pelling the tenant for life in possession to keep 

-down the interest and pay the premiums upon the 

policy; the second, by estimating the probable 

benefit derived by the tenant for life and re- 
mainderman by the addition of the new life, 

.and dividing the fine in such proportions; the 

third, by waiting until the death of the tenant 
for life, and then estimating the proportions 
according to the result then experienced ; and 
lastly, by waiting until the lapse of the ad- 
ditional life, and estimating the term thereby 
gained as if an absolute term. The second was 
-open to the objection that if the amounts to be 
.respectively paid were to be calculated on mathe- 
matical principles, they could not be correctly 
ascertained except upon the assumption that the 
life of the tenant for life was insurable upon the 
ordinary terms. Lord Eldon had ruled that ‘the 
parties must bear the expense of the renewal in 
proportion to their respective interests in the 
estate;” but Vice Chancellor Wigram had ruled 
the further construction ‘‘that the parties were 
to pay in proportion to their actual enjoyment, and 

not an extent of enjoyment to be determined by a 

-calculation of probabilities.” This latter reasoning 

was not very satisfactory to the actuary. For 

upon what principle could the calculation be made? 

Assuming the additional life to be in existence at 

the death of the tenant for life, after the expiration 

of a considerable term, in what manner was the 

-amount to be paid by him to be estimated? If he 

was taken to have been the purchaser of a term 

absolute, equal to that which he had enjoyed the 
value of, that term might be more than the fine, 
leaving nothing for the remainder-man to pay for 
the benefit he actually rece ved. As to the pro- 
position of waiting until the death of the cestui 
que vie to fix the proportions, such an arrangement 
would be liable to this insuperable objection, that 
it might prevent the complete winding up of the 
affairs of a deceased tenant for life for half a century. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mox. British Architects, 8, 

* — Geographical, 84.—* Island of Chusan,’ by Sir J. F. Davis, 
Bart.— Peninsula of Saman4, in st. Domingo,’ by Sir R. 
Schomburgk.—* Rio Negro and Head Waters of the 
Amazon,’ by Mr. Wallace.—* Rio Maulé, in Chili,’ by 
Capt. Hall.—* Remarks on the Levels taken in Jerusa- 
lem with the Aneroid,’ by Capt. Allen —* Excursiun 
from the Atrato to the Bay of Cupica,’ Scag beeen 


* Contributions to the Arctic G 
by Prof. re 





rof. Kafn. 

Tvxs. Syro-Egyptian, 7 .— Description of Cylinders in the pos- 
session of Dr. Lee,’ by Mr. Abington.—* On some Medi- 
eval Travellers to the oer Land,’ by Mr. Wright.— 
{On the Cave of Machpelah,’ by the Rev. Mr. Turnbull. — 

Notice of the Meremmeri, a supposed Unicorn Animal,’ 
 *Y Dr. Plate. 
logical. 9.—& 


rer] 





Web. Geological, 8}.— Un some Sections through the Oolite Dis- 
trict of Livcolnshire,’ by Mr. Morris.— Un Fossil Insect < 
in Be Purbesk PS hw perv) Beds,’ by the Key. P. B. 
. Westwood,— i 
Tuvrs. rnd S Antiquaries, es en 
Sar. Asiatic, sh — On the Greek Empire of the Seleucid, and 
is At = on the Mauners and Customs of the Bast,’ 





FINE ARTS 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ancient Masters. 

Something is to be learnt at ‘“a private view,” 
not merely from the walls of this Exhibition con- 
cerning the current state of taste and liberality, — 
but also from the talk of the patrons, guests, and 
artists congregated regarding the question of the 
day. One year, the topic will be, the immortality 
of Turner as compared with Claude and Vander- 
velde,—another, the holy beauty of ugliness, 
preached by the Pre-Raphaelites, on Queen Eliza- 


beth’s famous principle of “painting without 
shadow.” This season, the talk ran all about 
glazing — the removal of varnishes—the sanctity 
of dirt versus the sacrilege of the scourer—beauties 
brought out by judicious restoration — treasure 
degraded into trash by audacious experiment. 
The presence of ‘‘The Committee” was to be felt 
everywhere. Eyes were turned from pictures by 
the dozen that tongues might engage in the dear 
delight of scolding. Placid admiration was jostled 
out of every corner in which enjoyment of the 
ancient masters was possible by the animation of 
wranglers, senior, junior, pro-Seguier, and anti- 
Trustee ! 

The. day of noisy privacy over,—a public ex- 
amination of this year’s Exhibition will reward 
all lovers of Art, as distinguished from fo- 
menters of controversy, by revealing to them 
a display rich, interesting, tolerably compre- 
hensive, and fairly varied. It would be unfair 
to expect that a limited collection like this should 


be a historical gallery illustrating the rise and | 


He will look, and pass on possibly to Titian's Head 
of Our Saviour (69). This, though not a first-class 
Titian, has still that definite speaking charm which 
distinguishes creation from school-work. Another 
Titian, entirely out of the domain of the spiritu- 
alities, being A Study of Dogs (60), is well worth the 
pondering. As true is this picture after its kind as 
one of the marvellous botanical drawings by which 
Albrecht Diirer proved his versatility. Here is no 
super-subtlety, nor sentiment, nor hidden meaning, 
—-but a simple exposition, honest, unflattering, as 
effective as it is noticeable. 

Such are some of the Italian figure-pieces at the 
British Institution. In portraits the collection is 
rich; and first and foremost in summing up its 
riches must be admired—even by the side of the 
full-length Andrade (64), by Murillo, which is 
here—even in company with a striking portrait 
by Moroni (23)—the specimens by Rembrandt. 
His Dutch Lady and Gentleman (13), cabinet 





size—yet more, his half-length of Leonard Bra- 
mer (21), life size—should vindicate the great 


progress of Art: and thus, we will not complain | Fleming from that idea of coarseness which has 
that ancient Italy is very feebly represented | been too indiscriminately attached to his power. 
this year.—Archeology’s self could only accredit | In the former, there is the very fullness of character 


—not admire—Tobit and the Angel (No. 117), as 
exhibiting the beauties together with the pecu- 
liarities of that quaint, florid, yet spiritual Floren- 
tine, Sandro Botticellii— But then, the mighty 
ones who perfected what the ancients began 
are here.—To Michael Angelo and Sebastian Del 
Piombo are given The Visitation of the Virgin (50), 
in three frames, from the wall of the Church of 
Sta. Maria delle Pace, in Rome. Here, the noble 
—if not the ‘‘terrible”—hand of the painter of the 
Capella Sistina may be traced in the grand con- 
tours and outlines of the female figures; though 
the colour—if colour there ever was—has so sunk, 
and been rendered so coarse by time, weather, 
and transfer, that the work can attract only those 
who approach it in faith, or for the purposes of 


without a touch of grimace. The pair are Dutch, 
but they are also lady and gentleman. And what 
a piece of painting is the female head! not oil and 
canvas, but healthy flesh and lively blood — 
comeliness with delicacy—-harmony without sur- 
feit and meretriciousness — finish without trick 
— relief, yet none of those extreme contrasts 
“betwixt day and dark” which have made 
the name of the Rhine miller’s son a_by- 
word. In the male portrait, again, an air of 
nobility is given to a subject in itself by no means 
noble :—the mastery over chiar-oscuro investing 
heavy and common-place features with a dignity 
| which should make thinkers hesitate in irrevocably 
' denouncing colour as sensual in contradistinction 
| to form which is spiritual. In what may be called 





severe study. The Flugellation (63), a smaller | historical portraits the gallery is rich,—beginning 
work by the same pair of artists, for once shows | with the St. Edmundsbury Shrine (137) and The 
Buonarotti more heavy than vigorous in his forms; | Marriage of Henry the Sixth (145), from the Straw- 
enough so, indeed, to raise questions in the scep- | berry collection,—taking, in the way, the royal 
tieal.—Two attractive specimens by Fra Barto- | personages limned by Holbein, Vandyke, Mytens, 
lomeo are exhibited. His small picture of Due ansomer,—and coming down to modern England 
Frati (25) is as grand in its style as the|in Garrick and his Wife (167). On the last we 
life-size figure of many a doctor and prophet | must dwell a second, to emphasize the praise of 
whose gigantic thews and sinews upbear the! Hogarth, not merely as a designer, but as a 
cupola of some Italian church. The drapery, | painter also when it so pleased him :—a doctrine 
however, if not positively slighted, is too much | which the Atheneum has of late years again and 
suffused in its treatment. And how beautiful | again put forth. Here, with all its fullness of 
—yet how clear of affected prettiness—is the | character, the arrangement of line and limb is awk- 
Concert of Children (86) by the same artist !—Call | ward. The Violetta’s hand stretched out over her 
it, “A Concert of Cherubim,” and such title would | husband's head teazes more than it pleases the eye : 
not be too high-flown for the subject. The three | —but the tone of the Lady’s colour is charmingly 
infant musicians are sweetly and seriously in | fresh, and the hand-work is alike firm and free. It 
earnest, yet innocently at ease. The painter's | would be difficult to match such portrait painting 
hand, though bold and free, is anything but licen- | now-a-days,—yet, who values Hogarth as a por- 
tious; the colour is tender, without aspiring to the | trait painter? 

pearl and rose tints which Rubens and Titian have | While we are on the question of adjustments, 
lavished on similar subjects.—Among the ‘‘ crown | Claude’s Cupid and Psyche (16), from the Perkins 
jewels” of the Exhibition must be numbered | collection, appeals to us against all who have said 
the Man’s Head (111), and hand, by Francia ; | —and sundry who “ wondering with a foolish face 
one of those intellectually and poetically beautiful | of praise” have believed—that he could not paint 
heads which Raffaelle’s self might have signed,— | grand landscape and that Turner could. In the 
nay, perhaps less mundane in its spiritualities than | third room, we have the English magician’s Temple 
many of Raffaelle’s male portraits. The painting | of Jupiter (169), so well known by engravings— 
is less waxen in its smoothness than other specimens | and we cannot recommend a more wholesome 
by the master’s hand that we could mention. The | exercise to the congregation of the ‘‘ Under-gra- 
tone of the flesh is deep and rich enough to bear | duate”’ than to pass from one picture to the other, 
without waning into pallor the black with which | successively applying the tests of Truth, Beauty, 
the face is surrounded. A first-class copy or replica | and Poetry to the two compositions. The French 
of La Belle Ferroniére (29) and The Virgin and the | Landscape poet’s work may be open to question 
Magdalene (87) represent, if not Da Vinci's ad- | on the score of a certain inelegance in some of its 
mirable self, his manner :—but an “if” there must | forest anatomy,—while our countryman’s compo- 
be with regard to a work portions of which in the | sition is far grander in its pretensions and pro- 
perfection of their super-sweetness do not get | visions :—yet the latter is tame, and, we will 
beyond the grace and finish of Luini, and thusare | maintain, conventional, as compared with the 
almost—not altogether—consummate. The above | former. On the other hand, in his Tenth Plague 
doubts, however, are among the veriest delicacies of | of Egypt (164) Turner will be seen on his grandest 
connoiaseurship. Midway betwixt these and the | grounds—as an effect-painter. While even Mr. 


Carracci pictures stands the Viryin and Child (53), | Ruskin’s fanaticism could hardly maintain the 
by Andrea del Sarto; which, however beautiful it be | foreground to be Egyptian, the most recusant of 
in line, and instinct with sentiment as distinguished | rebels against Mr. Ruskin’s dogmatism will ad- 
from devotional expression, is still, perhaps, a step , mire and enjoy the luridly sublime glory of storm 
too near toacademical elegance and eclecticism fully | and whirlwind diffused over this grand landscape. 
to satisfy the aspirations of the lover of high Art. | Observe, in particular, the line of pale fire which 
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traverses it, without unpleasingly dividing the 
composition. Here, by the way, again, we have 
the poem written in colour rather than in form. 

Having thus been tempted into comparison, we 
could go on by inviting the speculative to mea- 
sure Jan Steen’s Card Party (79) against Sir D. 
Wilkie’s Card Players (133) :—both excellent speci- 
mens of their several painters’ homely styles. We 
could turn from Hobbima’s Summer Landscape 
(67) to Constable's Hay Wain (163), as exhibiting 
kindred aspects of nature, made almost antago- 
nistic by essential differences of treatment,—yet in 
both cases the handling truthful and good :—and 
{in Constable’s case) relieved by time from the re- 
proach of tricks which at the period of its comple- 
‘tion might have been laid against it. We could 
discuss the claims of the flashy and striking land- 
scape by Rubens (20) to its high reputation : and 
possibly in this case common sense might be found 
‘colder than popular report. But the exigencies of 
the season make some considerateness in this 
matter a needful mercy to the reader.—And we 
shall therefore here close the above list of indica- 
tions rather than notice concerning the Old 
“Masters in Pall Mall. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 

Ir the Sculpture Room of the Royal Academ 
‘were the place in which the fortunes of the Englis 
school were to be pronounced upon, and all the 
evidence were here in court, the function of judge 
would be one which an Englishman could not dis- 
charge without regret. More and more each year 
the Exhibitions in this place cease to represent the 
condition of the art amongst us. Probably be- 
cause the coal-hole character of the room assigned 
to Sculpture in this building is at length properly 
resented, many tons less than usual of contents are 
stored therein this year; and so, the evil to a cer- 
tain extent rights itself, permitting what is there 
to be better seen because of the absence of what 
should be there. It is not, however, a very satis- 
factory mode of obtaining a partial gain to extract 
it out of a heavy loss; and it is high time that 
some order were taken in this matter if we would 
not see the Sculpture Exhibitions of the Reyal 
Academy gradually descend to the level‘of the Ex- 
hibitions of Architectural Drawings. The means 
-of remedy are close at hand, if those who have in- 
terest and influence in this matter would but bestir 
themselves in a matter which really affects the 
Art-credit of the country. The one window which 
serves light economically to the Sculpture den, 
looks out into ground of which the Government 
could well spare a strip. Forty feet wide of the 
Barrack-yard, continued to a length of one hundred 
feet, would prolong the present room into a noble 
sculpture gallery, in which the spiritualities of the 
art might have due scope and honour,—and at a 
very trifling cost. Will some member, zealous for 
the Arts, move this matter in Parliament,—and 
ere another Exhibition season come round redeem 
us from the reproach which year by year sits 
heavier on the national conscience—of shelving 
the noblest of the Arts, and locking up the na- 
tional sculptures in a closet ? 

Out of something more than one hundred and 
fifty works of sculpture this year in the Academy 
at least two-thirds are devoted to portraiture. 
The remainder consist of classical and imaginative 
groups or single statues, about thirty in number, 
with a few rilievi and monumental designs. 
Amongst them all, the work which first arrests the 
eye, and fixes it when arrested, is Zhe Day-dream 
4{No. 1304), by Mr. MacDowell. The work con- 
sists of a single figure, whose attitude and senti- 
ment are well expressed in the very pretty lines 
which form their epigraph in the Catalogue.— 

A sudden thought—all sweetness in its depths, 

And yet perplexed by some vague doubt that came 

Like to a shadow playing in the sun— 

Entranced her as she stood with poised foot, 

And downward eyes: a dream of past and future, 

With vausie in it from afar, now low 

And pensive, now with songs and cymbals gay! 

What was that thought ? 

The figure, all but nude—a slight drapery being 
gathered round one shoulder and the loins, not to 


loveliness. Charmingly modelled and poised, it 
seems to brood over its own thoughts in an atti- 
tude that well conveys the sentiment of the sud- 
denly arrested motion. If there be in the country 
a true love of the sculpture Muse in her poetic 
mood, this work should be seen next year in the 
marble. 

Near to Mr. MacDowell’s beautiful statue, and 
standing the test of such a neighbourhood without 
flinching, is a.work by a very young sculptor, which 
it is pleasant to see both for its own sake and as 
promising to carry forward to another generation 
the traditions of the school—that of Flaxman and 
Baily—in which he has been trained. It is, a 
plaster model of A Nymph of Diana (1327), by E. 
G. Papworth, jun.:—and though the statement 
that this young sculptor has not yet reached his 
legal majority, is not needed to enhance the merit 
of the work,—the work certainly becomes the more 
remarkable in that point of view. It is sketched at 
once with grace and with decision. Apparently the 
Nymph is resting from the chase ; and the figure is 
balanced, for such slight repose as a Nymph may 
need, with great freedom and firmness of handling, 
on the trunk ofa tree. The dog at her feet, and 
gazing up into her face, follows the lines of form, 
and so composes with them as to give at once a 
breadth to the base of the composition and a beauty 
to the group. This is managed with an art which 
betrays none of the inexperience of youth. The 
face is sweet and serious—happy yet pensive,—as 
that of a Nymph of Diana—a dweller in the leafy 
solitudes and a hunter on the lonely plains—should 
be. We shall look to see this work, too, in the 
marble. 

The work that is likely to be the most popular 
feature of the Exhibition this year—though not 
for the soundest of reasons—is, a statue in Carrara 
marble, by R. Monti, entitled Truth unveiling 
herself (1312). This is another of that class of 
works—around the same artist’s specimens of which 
in the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 the 
crowds constantly gathered—in which the features 
are shown beneath a veil that you must touch before 
you can believe it is marble, and not lace. The 
illusion is produced by a mere sculpture trick, and 
its practice is an offence against the High Seulp- 
ture canon; still, there is no denying that as an 
illusion it is surprising,—and as little, that in hands 
like Monti’s it is beautiful. The present ex- 
ample surpasses in its mere execution everything 
of the kind that we have seen :—and the title and 
subject of the work take away in this particular 
case the direct sense of artifice, and render the 
treatment seemingly appropriate. But the work 
has merits which it does not owe to the surprise to 
which its class appeals. The features seen through 
the delicate lace—so delicate that it hides none 
of them, while itself and its foldings are defined 
with the utmost nicety—are themselves beautiful. 
The figure is charming in its rich proportions—to 
which the attitude gives large expression ; and the 
garment that covers all the lower limbs—edged 
with a double blue line—sweeps round them in 
masses of a material so fine and transparent as 
lets the limbs be seen through.— There is an- 
other work of tlfis class in the Exhibition —a 
statuette in marble by Mr. J. Thomas, called 
Night (1808):—in which we suppose the subject 
has also been chosen with a view to legitimating the 
treatment—but with far less success. The veiled 
face, with the single star upon the brow—and the 
whole figure mantled in the loose full folds of 
drapery—are we suppose intended to symbolize 
Nature under the coverture of night. But here, 
the artifice is of a strained and exaggerated kind: 
—and on every ground, the work is, too near to 
Monti’s for its prosperity. Mr. Thomas should 
remember, too, that nothing but a signal success 
can justify an attempt like this,—that comparative 
failure is at once condemnation, because the device 
is bad to begin with. We hope to see all such 
meretricious modes—which are the present danger 
of the school—rebuked by the higher instinct of 
the master minds amongst us as they exhibit them 
in their works. Of all the Arts, Sculpture can least 
bear the touch of tawdriness. 

There are two works in this Exhibition by one 





of contrast, may be conveniently noticed in juxta- 
position with these veiled figures, because they 
are true to the more severe canon of sculpture 
and indicative of the soundness which is at the 
heart of the English school. They are by Mr. 
W. S. Westmacott :-—and one is a small group in 
plaster (1310) representing Samson and the Lion. 
The fierce animal seized by its fore limbs, and held 
forcibly down across the knee of its conqueror, gives 
occasion for strong muscular pronunciations :—and 
in the face of Samson there is the high sentiment 
of power. The group is full of spirit and action. 
The lion, it should be mentioned, is modelled by 
Mr. Julius Haeknel.—The statue, by the same 
artist (1329), of Saker, Earl of Winchester, one of 
the barons who signed Magna Charta—intended 
for one of the niches in the House of Lords—is 
remarkable as being cast in zinc and coated with 
copper by the electro-process of Messrs. Elkington : 
—which gives it all the appearance of the finest 
bronze. It is a grand massive figure of the Baron 
of the time—square and stalwart ; and the armour 
in which it is clothed from head to foot comes out 
admirably in the material. 

No. 1334 by Mr. E. G. Papworth, sen.—whom 
on the present occasion we have postponed to his 
son, because the youth of the latter merited a 
special introduction—has a sad and touching theme, 
It represents the Hva to whom Mrs, Stowe has 
given immortality, in that hour of dread revelation 
when St. Clare gazed on the dead face of his child, 
and read there the lesson of his lost opportunity 
and his wasted life. It forms a fit companion to 
the same artist’s ‘Little Nelly..—Mr. Papworth 
has also here (1314) a bronze cast, in high relief, of 
Wellington entering Madrid. Groups of the re- 
joicing inhabitants of the Spanish capital hang on 
the path of the advancing Liberator,—in forms full 
of life and variety. They are grouped with bold- 
ness and executed with spirit :—and if this work 
were one of the competitors fur the Art-Union 
prize,—that to which it was awarded should be a 
performance of no little merit. 

Mr. Marshall is represented here, in the depart- 
ment of imaginative sculpture, by a statue (1321) 
of Pandora. Perhaps it would be more fair to Mr. 
Marshall to say that this work does not represent 
him. Certainly, his Pandora is not the woman on 
whoin all tlie gods had showered their gifts; and 
were she animated, we feel that we should not for 
ourselves care if, in reference to her, Hope remained 
at the bottom of her box for ever. The hair is 
filletted, as it were, all over the head, so as to make 
the features poor and insignificant—the forms are 
commonplace—their sentiment is null. This work 
should not have come from the hand that chiselled 
‘Sabrina.’—Of the same artist’s colossal Statue of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, to be erected in 
bronze in Manchester, and placed now in the Great 
Hall of the Academy, we shall only say that we 
think the Sculptor was scarcely wise to challenge 
by this conspicuous display of it such comments as 
would scarcely gratify the good citizens whose 
public property it is to be. 

Mr. Weekes has a very fine work in this Exhi- 
bition (1346), — a Monumental Group of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Mary Wolstonecraft Shelley,— 
to be executed in marble, and erected in the Priory 
Church, Christchurch, Hampshire. It is the fault 
of monumental sculpture in general, that the 
sameness of topic has led to sameness of treatment, 
and the tyranny of types and conventionalities 
representative of death and its morals has flung 
a fetter round the wing of even Genius from 
which, in this class, it finds it difficult to escape 
into originality. This is a difficulty which Mr. 
Weekes has here conquered. His work is as bold 
anl novel in its conception as it is ably executed. 
On the lonely shore of the Gulf of Spezzia the body 
of the drowned poet has been washed up; and the 
“‘new-made widow” bends over it,—her face elo- 
quent of the love which death has had no power 
to kill and the grief which it has made immortal. 
The tangles of sea-weed clinging to the limbs, and 
the boat flung ashore bottom upwards, tell the 
painful story ; and by an art which is really re- 
markable, the rock$ in the background actually 
convey the character of coast, and a sense of the 
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Mr. Behnes has two clever statuettes,—severally 
nting Lord George Bentinck (1339), and 
Wordeworth (1341). The first is full of character 
in the face and in the unrestrained action. The 
second represents the Poet pen in hand, and in the 
attitude of contemplation. It has the character of 
the original, too ;—but the pose is more forcible 
than belongs to the deceased poet’s individuality. 
—Mr. Lough has a portrait statue (1332) of Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, the Daughter of the Duchess of 
St. Albans, with her pets, a dove on the hands 
that are crossed over her breast and a dog at her 
feet. Mr. Lough is seldom otherwise than original, 
—but that is a merit which in the present case 
we cannot award him. We could readily find him 
the model of this work,—though executed “‘ with 
a difference.” 

We have little more to say. There is a work 
called The Emigrant (1350) by Mr. Lawlor,—which 
we imagine to be a cast from the original now in 
the Dublin Industrial Exhibition. The attitude 
is simple and touching,—the face sweet and sad.— 
A Daughter of Eve (1348), by Mr. J. Bell, is clever 
to the length of being painful. This ‘‘ daughter 
of Eve” is an African woman, supposed to be 
standing on the shore of the Atlantic, manacled 
for the slave market. The details are not such 
as lend themselves well to the refinements of | 
sculpture,—and the better the art with which they 
are represented the greater would be the offence 
which lowers the art.—TZhe Greek Mother, after 
having rescued her Child from the Eagle's Nest, 
bearing it down the Rocks (1368), is a clever sketch 
by a young lady, Miss Ellen Shenton,—by whose | 
hand we have seen a number of such sketches, in | 
all which the sentiment is better made out than | 
the drawing. The gift, however, is native and 
essential,—the vehicle is extrinsic, and may be | 
taught. Nature’s Mirror (1373), by E. G. Physick, | 
is a small female statuette, gracefully composed. 

The busts are, as usual at these Exhibitions, 
numerous and excellent. To the Marble Bust of 
the Queen (1303), by Mrs. Thornycroft, we must | 
give precedence because she is the Queen and we | 
are her lieges—not on any ground to be found in 
the work itself. The head is well manipulated; | 
—but the features are too small;—the face almost 
like that ofa child. The toy-like rendering seems 
to usasort of lése-majesté.—By far the most re- | 
markable work of this kind in the Exhibition is, | 
the Bust, in marble, of Douglas Jerrold, Esq., | 
(1436), by Mr. E. H. Baily. We have never | 
before seen so complete a rendering by this means 
of an individuality. Not only are the massive | 
head and marked features copied to the life,—but | 
not a nerve or a muscle of the face is wanting to | 
contribute its expression. The same sculptor has | 
a marble bust of R. Stephenson, Esq., (1443), the | 
eminent engineer, of whose father—the immediate | 
** fons et origo” of the genius whose stream seems | 
to swell as it descends—a statue by the same | 
sculptor is now preparing for the great hall of the | 
North-Western Railway in Euston Grove. The | 
present bust was executed for the friend of the | 
original, Mr. J. Scott Russell,—and reports of | 
him like a marble duplicate.—After these life- 
like portraits, we wil! name but a few of the 
busts that have caught our eye,—and in doing this 
are scarcely just to others that we leave unmen- 
tioned. Viscount Hardinge (1396), by Mr. J. H. 
Foley, is a striking likeness, with the mild yet 
firm expression of the original very happily 
caught. J. Thompson Gordon, Esq., Sheriff of 
Midlothian, (1402) and Sir J. Watson Gordon 
(1404), both by Mr. P. Park, are both excellent 
resemblances, — though in Mr. Patrick Park’s 
somewhat too prononcé manner.--The late J. Dal- 
rymple, Esq., F.R.S. (1450), by Mr. T. Campbell, — 
J. M. Arnott, Esq., F.R.S., late President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons (1400), by Mr. H. 
Weekes,—B. Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. (1426), and 
Miss Donkin (1423), by Mr. Noble,—Lady Con- 
stance Grosvenor (1460), a medallion, by Mr. A. 
Munro,—the bust of Samuel Rogers (1424), by Mr. 
Behnes,—the Bust in Marble of J. M. Gully, M.D., 
by Mr. J. Lawlor,—the Solicitor General (1363), 
and Mrs. Bethell (1453), both by Mr. J. Bailey, 
are all deserving of mention. Speaking of the 
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latter artist, we may mention that he has a marble 


bust of the Queen now exhibiting at Mr. Hogarth’s 
in the Haymarket,—in which the subject is handled 
after a very different fashion from Mrs. Thorny- 
croft’s. There are about this work a style and 
breadth—there is a sort of dash in the handling 
—which speak well of the sculptor’s power.—With 
his name, we must close our notice of the Academy 
Sculptures for the present year. 





Architectural Drawings. 

We are at length weary of remonstrating year 
after year with the Academy for theirstep-motherly 
treatment of Architecture. It would be little 
better than an absurdity now to treat this branch 
of Art as a department of the Exhibition. Those 
of its followers who are also Academicians scarcely 
ever contribute to it, or otherwise show themselves 
solicitous to promote it. Such being the case, it is 
not surprising to find it fall offin interest more and 
more almost every season. This year there is cer- 
tainly less than ever toattract notice. If there be 
any designs which particularly deserve it, they 
must be among those—and they are the majority of 
the drawings—which are so hung as to render it 
impossible so to examine them as to be able to 
pass any judgment on them. <A great many—and 
among them some interiors—are actually hoisted 
up to the very ceiling,—so that the fact of their 
not being rejected can scarcely be accepted as any 
compliment to them. In fact, such preposterous 
mode of exhibiting not only renders it a fatiguing 
task to follow the Catalogue, but re-acts in deter- 


the Academy :—the probability being now, that if 
admitted at all, they will be put where no one will 
take the trouble of searching for them. 


Of the comparatively few which can be seen, none | 


are, we have said, at all remarkable. There is not 
a single design which strikes by its originality,—by 
either artistic conception or treatment. Decent, 
respectable things, no doubt, there are, — but 
nothing from which a fresh idea of any kind can be 
obtained. Some are so exceedingly stale in cha- 
racter, that we fancy we have repeatedly met with 
them—or with the parents of them—before. We 
did hope to have been favoured with a sight of the 
design for the new Town Hall at Leeds,—which, 
as our readers will probably recollect, was lately 
spoken of in such unusually flattering terms; but 
there is neither that nor any other design for a 
provincial building of importance. 

After being for several past seasons excluded, 
models have thisyear been partially admitted. There 
are—or perhaps we should say were, as we under- 
stand that they have since been taken away—two, 
by Sir C. Barry, Nos. 1050 and 1051. The former 
presented the design of the new Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, as it is now erecting,—the other exhi- 
bited Sir Charles's suggestions for enhancing the 
effect of the structure by rearing a lofty central 
dome whose summit would be 365 feet from the 
ground. The “ Directors” were, however, proof 
against the seduction. They no doubt felt in their 
pockets,—and found that the depth of them was 
by no means a match for the proposed altitude. 
And indeed, it may be questioned whether it would 
have been altogether safe to rear so lofty a structure 
of such materials as iron and glass in such an 
elevated situation. The models themselves were 
merely ‘‘ block” ones,—and on such an exceedingly 
diminutive scale as to show only general outline 
and configuration ;—so that, but for the stand on 
which they were placed, and the paragraphs be- 
stowed on them in the Catalogue, they would 
hardly have been noticed at all. 

And this is all that we have to say this year for 
the Exhibition of Architecture at the Royal Aca- 
demy ! 
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SALE OF THE STANDISH SPANISH AND OTHER 
PICTURES. 

Tue Sale was resumed on Monday, and pro- 
ceeded dully enough at the beginning ; when monks 
and martyrs, priestesses and inspired shepherdesses, 
were put up by the score, and disposed of ‘‘cheap 
as stinking mackerel.” No. 148, ‘The Death of 
the Virgin,’ by Juanes,—translated in the Cata- 


a large Alonso Cano, passed to Mr. Stirling for the 
trifling sum of 21 guineas. In it Adam and Eve 
are represented after the fall:—he is delving, and 
she is spinning. The landscape is admirable.—No. 
150, the companion,—‘ Jesus announcing to the 
Virgin her future sorrows,’—brought 65 guineas. 
The conception is fine, with the one lonely star 
over the Saviour’s head, and the angel supporting 
the mother.—No. 151, a full-length Portrait of a 
bald Hidalgo in black, sold for 68 guineas.—There 
were several little pictures by Becquer, a Seville 
artist,—painted by him for Mr. Standish,—chiefly of 
Andalusian subjects—fairs, fétes, and ceremonies, 
—and remarkable for exact local costume and 
colour. They sold for from 10 to 15 guineas each. 
—No. 172, a nice Head of a young man holding a 
rose, and ascribed to the school of Holbein, but 
thought to be by Debryn—of whom there are pic- 
tures at Cologne,—was purchased by Mr. Marshall, 
for 66 guineas.—No. 177, ‘The Adoration of the 
Magi,’ attributed to Lucas van Leyden, and some- 
what in the Quintin Matsys manner, produced 60 
guineas. It is painted on the principle of contrast: 
every variety of male ugliness being introduced 
as a foil to the tender beauty of the Virgin.—No. 
179, a ‘Last Judgment,’ by Bos, [el Bosco?] 
brought 60 guineas. In this capricious composi- 
tion, rows of angels, seated in heaven with the 
Almighty, bid welcome to souls who emerge in 
the shapes of naked bodies from the jaws of a huge 
fish.—A warm competition took place for No. 190, 
and the three following lots, by Vanloo,-—although 
subjects rather of the decorative and the Boucher 
school than of high art,—admirable for pannels 
in a Louis Quatorze room. The arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Music are treated 
under the allegories of little children of both sexes. 
The four were sold together for 230 guineas ;—while 
No. 200, a ‘Mars and Venus,’ agreeably painted 
in a rich Venetian tone, and possibly by Palma, 
brought only 48 guineas,—and No. 204, a ‘St. 
Augustine washing the feet of the Saviour,’ fetched 
the still smaller sum of 31 guineas. This picture, 
considered in Seville to be an early Murillo, was. 
bought there by Mr. Standish for 300/.—No. 219, 
‘The Angels appearing to the Shepherds,’—held 
by many, and with great probability, to be an 
early Velasquez,—was sold to Mr. Davenport 
Bromley for 380 guineas :—a large sum when com- 
pared to 93 guineas paid on the Saturday for the 
‘St. John,’ whose originality t be doubted 
Meantime, No. 220, ‘Kitchen Utensils’—a Flemish 
bit, also ascribed to Velasquez, fetched 68 guineas. 
Good enough for a servants’ hall,—it has no refer- 
ence whatever to any of the vessels or things of 
Spain. 

The lot of the day, No. 221, the ‘ Portrait of 
the Infante Don Balthasar,’ by Velasquez, was 

nocked down, amid the applause of the room, for 
1,600 guineas,—the National Gallery, it was said 
by some, being the last bidder. Capricious as is 
the test of an auction, this must, on the whole, be 
taken as a fair price; and after all, the real value of 
a thing is what it will bring at Messrs. Christie’s 
market overt of Europe. Some said it was 
bought for Baron Rothschild; others, and we 
believe correctly, for Lord Normanton. Large 
as this sum is, the cost can be of no consequence 
to either, and the fortunate possessor will have 
added to his gallery a specimen such as the 
Queen of Spain only can furnish the means of 
rivalling when she shall break up the Museum at 
Madrid. This portrait was painted about the year 
1633—not long after the return of Velasquez from 
Italy,—and in his best manner. The costume and 
sword are touched with his peculiar sparkle :—the 
delicate flesh and curly auburn hair are truly 
infantine. The picture, on the whole, is in excel- 
lent condition. No. 223, ‘Jesus and the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus,’ sold for 59 guineas :—a doubtful 
picture, and in nowise to be compared to the 
grander one bought earlier in the sale by Lord 
Breadalbane. No. 224, a head of ‘ Mariana of 





Austria,’ first wife of Philip the Fourth,’ in a hat 
with feathers—i. e., with her hair moucheté with 
little ribbons and plumes—fetched 100 guineas :— 
a large sum for so poor and manifest a copy- 
Meantime, a series of four small sketches of ‘ 





logue into Bonas,—sold for 24 guineas.-—No. 149, 


Prodigal Son,’ really by Murillo, and dashed off 
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with much spirit, averaged only from 21 to 66 

ineaseach. The last, No. 229, was the best. In 
it the ragged spendthrift kneels at the trough amid 
the pigs,—nice black porkers, suggesting those 
wonderful hams of Montanches, which, when “‘ war- 
ranted original” and genuine, have a fat tinted like 
melted topazes, and a flesh fit for gods and cardi- 
nals. No. 230, described as ‘Three Saints, sup- 
ported on a mantle spread over the Sea,’ by Mu- 
rillo, was knocked down to Mr. Gladstone for 155 
guineas. It is painted in the master’s very earliest 
manner. The germs of his subsequent style peep 
out especially in a little boy seated on the sand. 
The subject is, the legend of St. Raymond de Pena- 
ferte, a Catalan confessor, who determined to quit 
the king of Majorca because he would not give 
up his mistress, An embargo was laid on the 
shipping,— whereupon the buoyant saint embarked 
on his cloak, with two disciples, and sailed to 
Barcelona in six hours :—this was before the age 
of steamers. He distanced the royal galley sent 
after him,—as five hundred credible witnesses saw. 
The cloak was not even wetted by the voyage. 
This picture offers an instance of the literal matter- 
of-fact system of Spanish Art. There is no attempt 
to idealize the legend, or blink the manifest ab- + 
surdity. All that the Church put forth to be 
believed by the faithful, was believed with a bonne 
foi that neither rejected nor perceived inventions at 
which our Ragged Schools might smile. This sub- 
ject is well worked out—the broad sea, the brown- 
robed monks,—these two more vulgar attendants 
contrasting with the elevated character of the saint. 
—No. 232, a ‘ Portrait of Murillo,’ by himself, was 
purehased by Mr. Marshall, for 330 guineas. It 
is thought by many judges to be the original one 
painted by the artist himself,—and from which all 
the others were copied. It has suffered a little, — 
but is drawn with infinite delicacy, and painted 
in richest and harmonious tone. 

No. 233, a ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ in a 
red dress—sold for only 44 guineas—is a real 
gem. The landscape of park-paling and foliage 
is worthy of Wilson or of Sir Joshua—No. 235, 
a ‘View on the Sea Shore,’ with peasants, by 
Morland, sold for 90 guineas. In this subject, 
wreckers are busy rifling some baggage cast 
on the beach. Oddly enough, the exact red coat 
and top boots of the preceding lot turn up in the 
plunder,—and thus mark the period when both 
were painted. These lots were followed by four 
others, painted for Mr. Standish by Roberts, just 
after his return from Egypt. No. 237, the ‘Temple 
of Efou,’ sold for 360 guineas. The heat, the arid 
sand, and the size and character of this scene of the 
desert are admirably expressed. No. 238, an ‘ In- 
terior of the Church of St. Helena’ at Bethlehem, 
brought 460 guineas. No. 229, ‘The Mosque of 
Cordova,’—that building so unique in Europe,— 
was knocked down for 300 guineas :—and No. 240, 
the ‘High Altar of the Cathedral of Seville, as de- 
corated for the Festival of the Virgin,’ for the same 
sum. These were purchased, we understood, for 
the miilionnaires of Manchester : —who having 
suffered so much from tricks of trade—‘‘ warranted 
originals” by Raphael and Velasquez—have wisely, 
it would seem, determined to adorn their galleries 
with the works of living artists. Even in a mer- 
cantile view this is no miscalculation; since the 
rise of price at every transfer indicates a tolerably 
good investment in such pleasure-conferring pur- 
chases. Two so-called Wilsons followed :—one of 
which, No. 242, sold for 58 guineas,—and the 
other, a larger one, No. 243, for 73 guineas. The 
latter is considered by some to be the work of 
Richard Walmsley, — once a scene-painter for 
Drury Lane. ; 

The sale thus concluded will, we repeat, form 
an epoch in Spanish Art annals and education of 
England. A real lesson—a clinical Art-lecture— 
has been given tothousands. For nearly a month 
this auction-room has been a favourite lounge to the 
private and the professional collector. Every day 
a matinée artistique has been held—with pleasant 
meetings, greetings, and Art-gossip, which many 
will miss :—at which this strange and hitherto 
little understood school was studied and weighed 
at its own worth. Suddeg, conviction must have 





come over many that, albeit neither ideal, poetical, 


imaginative, ner seductive, it has few rivals for 
intense devotional expression,—for its power of 
submitting to those who could see and feel, but 
could not read, a faithful matter-of-fact imper- 
sonation of the Spanish faith — of the Monk, 
the Saint, the Legend, and the Gospel which 
the Church deemed fit for the nation’s belief. 
The things held to be orthodox by that autho- 
rity were to be represented as they were laid 
down and decided on by it. They were neither 





to be doubted nor improved. No change in 
the rubric was permitted or dreamed of. Again, 


stamp, — original and national. They may not 
seek to please or flatter,—they were destined for | 
the altar, not the drawing-room. The aim and | 
object of Art in Spain were, to awe and correct. 
Neither size nor subject, we again say, suit ‘ our 
creed, our climate, or our castles,”—nor are repre- 
sentations tending mostly to mystification likely to 
find general favour in a self-indulgent, luxurious | 
age ; but to scout and ignore this school as here- | 
tofore—to deny the power of the artists to effect | 
the objects at which they aimed—or to go on | 
arguing from British premises and foregone con- | 
clusions on these “things of Spain” — will not 
do from this time forth. The accidence and gram- | 
mar of Spanish Art have now been expounded in | 
London :—and we submit, that the easy summer's | 
trip to Madrid will open for those who need it a 
volume of much useful and entertaining knowledge 
in this branch. And so, we wish them a pleasant 
journey. 








Fine-Art Gossip. — Mr. E. M. Ward has 
received authority from Her Majesty's Fine | 
Arts Commissioners to commence at once on a | 
second illustration of English history, for the | 
New Houses of Parliament, as a companion to | 
the ‘Execution of Montrose,’—at present one of | 
the leading attractions of the Royal Academy | 
Exhibition,—and now, we are glad to learn, | 
about to be engraved in a size commensurate 
with its merits.” The story which Mr. Ward is 
to tell on canvas is known among artists as ‘‘ The 
Sleep of Argyll.” It has been painted before. 
The story rests on the authority of Wodrow; and 
has been copied and commented upon most beau- 
tifully by Fox, in his noble fragment of English 
history. Mr. Ward’s hero is the Argyll who Was 
executed early in the reign of James the Second, — 
and the incident which he has to paint is, when 
briefly told, the touching circumstance of his being 
found in his cell only a few hours before his execu- 
tion sleeping in all the innocent repose of child- 
hood. He was found then tranquil by the Lord 
of the Council, and one who was said to have been 
(though his name is unknown) an active and 
not over-scrupulous enemy against him. The 
scene made a strong impression on the person by 
whom it was witnessed ; and the incident is one 
full, as Brown the gardener would have said, of 
many ‘‘ capabilities.” 

Her Majesty and the Prince Albert have ex- 
pressed through Sir Charles Eastlake their desire 
to be named as patrons of the Photographic 
Society. 

A six days’ sale of choice engravings has just 
taken place at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s— 
the total produce amounting to 3,6171. 4s.—Some 
of the choicer examples commanded good prices :— 
thus Berghem’s Bagpiper, called ‘Le Diamant,’ 
brought 35/. 10s.; Albert Diirer’s ‘St. Hubert,’ 
281. 10s.; ‘An Interior,’ by A. Ostade, 39/.; Mare 
Antonio’s ‘St. Cecilia,’ after Raphael, 44/.; Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Burgomaster Six’ (in the third state, 
with the name, and on India paper), 80/. Less 
celebrated examples of the graver and needle, 
brought high prices :—the Vertue’s head of ‘Dean 
Swift’ (a proof before letters), sold for 6/. 16s. 6d.; 
and ‘“‘the Strawberry Hill” proof before the arms 
and letters of Edelinck’s ‘Head of Dryden,’ after 
Kneller, was knocked down for 101. 

Mr. Fox Talbot has sent for our inspection some 
specimens of prints taken from plates engraved 
directly by the sun, according to the process re- 
cently described by him in our columns. The 
objects selected are simple in structure and outline ; 
—as, the leaves of plants, the fronds of ferns, pat- 





terns of lace-work, and portions of woven fabrics. 
They are very correctly copied,— and it is evident 
that as far as the outlines of natural objects are 
concerned, this process may be made a valuable 
means of supplying correct information. The 
outlines of leaves, the wings and other parts of 
insects, and the outline of any flat surface may, it 
is clear, be very advantageously rendered by this 
process. We should think, too, that microscopic 
objects might be thus made to engrave themselves 
with great accuracy and success. The advantage 


| of this process over that of taking each impression 
the imitative arts in Spain bear a grave, masculine | 


from the picture of the object itself on sensitive 
paper is very obvious,—as by this means, the only 
photographic process involved is that of taking the 
first picture on the plate from which subsequently 
as from an ordinary engraved plate the impressions 
are produced. 

We stated last week in our Gossip under this 
head of Fine Arts, in reply to the claim set up for 
Herr Miiller of Munich in the German papers, and 
echoed in our own, to be the “‘ innovator” who first 
introduced the casting of colossal bronze statues in 
a single piece—in the statues of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Patrick Henry just produced at the royal 
foundry in that city,—that we had ourselves wit- 
nessed so long since as July last, and reported on 
the castings at Mr. Robinson’s foundry, in Pimlico, 
entire of Mr. Baily’s statue of Sir Robert Peel, in- 
tended for Bury in Lancashire, and now on its 
pedestal in that town. We have since received a 
note from Mr. Robinson himself, in which he tells 


| us that since that casting,—in autumn last,—he 
| made, by the express wish of His Royal Highness 


Prince Albert a tour on the Continent for the 
purpose of inspecting the various foundries there, 
—and that at Munich he explained to Herr Miiller 
the very process—and its results aforesaid—of 
which the latter is asserted now to have for the 
first time “‘ conceived the project.” Herr Miiller 
has too many titles of his own to make it a 
that he should rob our countrymen of any whic 
properly belong to them,—and we must rescue 
Mr. Robinson’s claim in this matter from the in- 
justice done to it—we dare say by no connivance 
of Herr Miiller—both abroad and at home. 

We are informed by Mr. George T. Doo, that 
in the list which we gave last week of honorary 
members elected by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts from amongst our countrymen, his name 
should have been included. 

A Correspondent complains, and with justice, 
of the way in which the statues in St. Paul’s are 
disfigured by printed placards. Dr. Johnson as 
Bacon has made his statue, is seen, as our Corre- 
spondent writes, ‘in a noble abstraction—his great 
mind evidently dwelling on some of the loftiest 
studies which can engage human attention;—but 
how completely is he turned to ridicule by the Dean 
and Chapter, for on Johnson's forefinger is seen to 
dangle a pasteboard inscribed ‘It is particularly 
requested that the monuments may not be touched 
—as if Jobnson’s expressive forefinger had been 
thus extended by Bacon for no other object than 
as a peg on which a common placard might be 
hung. Surely this disfigurement of a noble statue 
is disgraceful to the Dean and Chapter. Would 
a magistrate fine me for removing it to a situation 
in the same building—where it would be equally 
well seen and would not disfigure one of our finest 
portrait statues ?” We have ourselves observed of 
late that some of Chantrey’s statues in Westmin- 
ster Abbey are disfigured in the same tasteless 
manner by another Dean and Chapter. Should 
the Trustees of the National Gallery imitate our 
cathedral and collegiate deans, we shall have the 
‘Ecce Homo’ of Correggio carrying on its canvas 
a white paper placard inscribed “ You are parti- 
cularly requested not to touch the pictures. How 
those divine heads would suffer from such a taste- 
less juxtaposition ! Our statues suffer much in the 
same way. 

There is a talk of restoring the fine old “ Henry 
the Sixth” House of Ockwells, in Berkshire. We 
are glad of this; for the house when we saw it 
last was in a sad state of neglect and decay,—and 
the due preservation of all remains of our early 
domestic architecture cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the persons to whom such interesting 
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fragments of English life belong. We are not very 
hearty admirers of the mode now in fashion of 
restoring mansions and churches. Architects too 

uently contrive to rob the churches and man- 
sions which they restore of every association : — 
and this is likely, according to all calculations on 
the weakness of human nature, to be the case when 
men are paid a per-centage on the outlay. On 
this principle of remuneration, many an architect 
would undertake to rebuild Westminster Abbey— 
and in ten years we should not see a single stone 
in the same place. We should have a pretty cor- 
rect copy of the original in good Nottinghamshire 
stone and Purbeck marble, —and yet not an asso- 
ciation remaining. What is wanted at Ockwells 
is, not a model “‘ Henry the Sixth” mansion, but 
such repairs and removals and occasional restora- 
tions as will enable us to see at once what the 
house is really like. At present it is not easy to 
trace ont the particular uses of the several rooms 
and passages. A little money judiciously laid out 
at Ockwells by one who venerates old stones would 
be a service to the study of English domestic life 
during the Wars of the Roses. 


Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi have just 
finished for publication a work of great interest,— 
a splendid folio volume bearing the attractive and 
suggestive title of ‘ Apsley House and Walmer 
Castle.’ The illustrations which it contains are 
ten in number, carefully executed in lithography, 
from drawings by Messrs. T. S. Boys, Frank Dillon, 
Dibdin, and Joseph Nash. Of these, Apsley 
House supplies eight, and Walmer two ;—and the 
subjects chosen are, 1. Exterior of Apsley House; 
2. The Picture Gallery ; 3. The Striped Drawing- 
Room ; 4. The Dining-Room ; 5. The Plate Room; 
6. The Secretary's Room ; 7. The Duke’s Room ; 
8. The Duke’s Bed-Room ; 9. Exterior of Walmer 
Castle ; 10. The Duke’s Room at Walmer Castle. 
One and all of these subjects are produced with 
scrupulous care, — each artist vying with the 
other ina desire for fidelity. As a lasting illus- 
tration of the domestic life of the Great Duke, this 
volume is an addition of moment to our Wellington 
memorials. Whoever has had the good fortune to 
see. the Duke’s Town House and his Castle on the 
sea-shore, will like to possess such valuable repre- 
sentations of spots round which an interest will-con- 
tinte to hang, even should such a chance befall them, 
when the stones, and bricks, and compo of which 
they are formed have gone to complete decay. 
Who would not like to possess similar illustrations 
of Marlborough’s mode of life ?—or of Shakspeare’s 
House at Stratford,—or of Milton’s ‘‘ Garden- 
House” in Artillery Walk? Thousands would be glad 
to havea series of similar illustrations of Abbotsford 
as left by Scott,—and such a series as made by Sir 
William Allan still exists. We should wish to 
have them ourselves, more especially ifMr. Richard 
Ford will undertake to execute the accompanying 
letter-press with the same tact, knowledge, and 
sober enthusiasm everywhere apparent in his in- 
teresting introduction to this Wellington house- 


hold book. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.--H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, PATRON. 
—TUESDAY, June lth, Willis’s Kooms.— Quartett, B minor 
(No. 68, Pleyel), Haydn; Trio in D, Op. 70, Beethoven , Snexestt, 
E fiat,’ } 5, Mendelssohn ; Sonata, Piano, Op. 47, F. Hiller. 
Executants: ieuxtemps, Goffrie, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti. 

Kapellmeister Ferdinand Hiller (his first apopemnce at 

the siuasens Union).—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at 

ramer & Co.’s, Regen eed) Chappell vent Ollivier's, Bond 
t. Doors aoun te Chew ock. J. ELLA, Director. 








ORCHESTRAL UNION.—The LAST CONCERT of jx 
geries will be given at the Hanover Square Rvoms, on SATU 
DAY MORNING, June 1s, commencing at Three o'clock. ong 
¢ ins Symphony i in A; Neg a to Uberon and Masaniello ; 
Pisnoforte Gonce rto in F m W. 8. Bennett. Vocalists: Mrs. 
Endersohn, Miss \ Wiliams. “xr. Lockey. vender, Mr. Cooper. 


r, Mr. Mellon.— neers rved S ts, 58. ; Un rved, 38. 
LFEFRED yNICHULSON, “Hon. Sec. 








HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. — MADAME VERDA- 
VAINNE has the honour to announce that her ANNUAL 


Square Rooms on WEDNESDAY, June 15, to qimmence at Half- 
= Two o'clock, on which occasion she will be assisted by the 
lowing eminent Artistes :-Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdile. Hermann. 
and Herr Pischek. Pianoforte, Madame Verdavainne; Harp, 
>. Degas B Reeves; Violin, M: Vieuxtemps; Violoncello. Herr 
anemann. Conductor, M. Jaques Herz. — 
and bg 7s. may be had of 


Madame Verdavainne. 17, Rutland 


ent’s Park; and of Robert W. Vllivier, 19, Old Bon: 











COLOGNE CHORAL SOCIETY. —LAST ‘ CONCERTS IN EN- | 

GLAN D.— Monday, June 13, Exeter Hall; Tuesday Morning, 

June 14, paoremee Mersin. hy ~ 16, and Saturday Eveniny. 

June 18, at the Hanover .—Tiekets to be obtained 
at Mr. Mitchell's Royal dbeary, 33, Old Bond Beret, 


oon SSESETIELYS by Black Suen) on ane EVENING 


use. a. 
G field (the fi X. Vocalist) on 

Tuesday last, at the enovee Square ane in the presence of 
the Duchess of Sutherland and a numerons assembly of nobility 
and gentry, she is induced to give a SEC ‘OND CONCERT, on an 
extended seale, at Exeter a on WEDNESDAY, June 15, on 
which occasion she will be assisted by the following eminent 
artistes :— Vocalis' tn, Mendomnes ‘Louies Si e, Rita Lee map Dolby, 
Wokie (late i Russell), Stabbach, rsula Barcel ay Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Gardoni, Brandt, Cotton, and Pischek. ‘ianoforte, 
Miss Kate Loder and her pupil, Miss Rosina Bentley; Violin, 
Dr. V: ; Violoncello, Signor Piatti ; Contra-Basso, Signor 
Bottesini; Sax- -Tuba, Mr. Henry Distin; Pianist Accompagna- 
teur, Mr. ty. Stevens; and the celebrated Band of the oes al 
Union, conducted by ‘Mr. Alfred Mellon —Numbered Stalls, 78. 6d; 
Reserved Seats, 5s. ; Tickets, 1s., 2s. and 38. each; to be had at ali 
the prinaipal Music Warehouses and Libraries ; 3 at the Ticket 

ces in the Strand. Letters and full particulars may be obtained 
at Robert W. Ullivier’s, 19, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly. 








MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S SECOND PERPORMANCE 
of Classical and Modern Pianoforte Music,on FRIDAY MORN- 
ING NEXT, June 17, at the Hanover re Kooms. 5 Mes- 
cont, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Weiss. and a Chorus. Signor Piatti 

t pay Bennett’s ‘Duo Sonate’; Mr. Brinley Richards will 

Ties B leethoven’s® Sonata Characteristique’ ; and for the first time 

is Variations on * Rule Britannia,’ dedicated to Miss Goddard. 

To commence at Three.— Reserved Seats, 10s. Gd.; Single, 78, to be 
had at the Music-shops. 


HERR LEO KERBUSCH has the honour to announce that 
his MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at the New Beet- 
hoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, on 
SATURDAY, "June ik. Vocalists, Madame Doria, Signor Gardoni ; 
instrumentalists, Herr Ferdinand Hiller, Herr Leo wae usch, 
Mr. Hancock ; Mr. To t Half- 
past Three o velock —Tickets, 78. 6d. oo Family Tickets, = admit 
four, 21s. each, at Wessels & Co., 229, Regent Street, and "Scholt & 
Co., 159, Regent Street. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square.—HERR TI 
JANSA begs to announce, that he will give a GRAND MORN: 
ING CONCERT at the above Rooms on MONDAY, June 20, at 
half-past Two o’clock. The Orchestra will be full and complete, 
and will perform a New Symphony, composed by Herr Jansa, 








M. BENEDICT’S CONCERT.— Madame Pauline Viardot, Friiu- 
lein Agnes Biiry, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Madame Marchesi Grumann, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Williams, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame PF. 
Lablache, and Madame Clara Novello, with the most eminent 
instrament al Performers, - all engaged, and will eee at M. 

NEDICi’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, on 
W Cea ay: June 22. ie ts,and the few Ah... Seats, 
S| a paqenen at Ph the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; 
und at 








DELLE. COULON has the honour to announce that her AN- 
NUAL GRAND Sar ive wil! take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on FRIDAY EVENING, June 24, to commence at 8 
o'clock precisely, on which occasion she will be assisted by the 
following celebrated Artistes :— Vocalists: Mesdames Maria Doria, 
Messent, Kathleen Fitzwilliam, Marchesi, Graumann, and FE: 
Lablache; Messrs, Gardoni, Jules Lefort, Marchesi, and F. La- 
blache. Instrnmental Performers :—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Coulon ; 
ep Mr. Frederick © “4 Violin, M. Sainton ; Mor rece -eeag 

M. Jacquard; Clarionet, W. Wuille. Conductors, MM. lenedier, 
Frelon, and Frank Mori.—Stalls and Tickets may be had at ali 
the ne music warehouses, and of Mdlle, Coulon, 22, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





HERR B. HILDEBRAND ROMBEKG has the honour to an- 
nounce that his CONCEKT will take place at Willis’s, Rooms, 
King Street, St. James's, on FRIDAY, June 24, at 3 o'clock :— 
Vocalists: Mdlle. Jenny Baur, Mdlle. Herrmann, and Herr Kiim- 
pel. Instrumentalist: Herr Pauer, M. Vieuxtemps, Herren 


Grafs, Ries, and Hildebrand a hoger ge ie - — 
op —Tickets, is. each ; Reserved 

Beale _& Co.'s. Ew wer & Co.'s, yl “Herr Hildebrand’ Reuben, 4 
Street, M Square. 








Messrs. MACFARLANE and CUNNINGHAM beg furthe 
announce, that at the opening of their BUDGET at Willis’ 
Kooms, St. James’s, on June 23, productions of celebrated cum- 

osers will be sung by Mr. W. Adams, a Tenor of great excellence. 

ir. Macfarlane (iu additiou to playing Solos on the Cornopean 
and Bugle) will introduce his New and Wonderful Effects on Brass 
Instruments, never before accomplished by any Artist. The Vocal 
part of the Entertainment will be illustrated by Introductory Re- 
marks and appropriate Anecdotes, d d by Mr. 
An accomplished Pianist will preside. 





GERMAN PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Mr. Mitchell 
respectfully announces that a Second Season of GERMAN PLAYS 
will be commenced at this Theatre ; on the Ist of July, at the close 
of Mdlle. Kachel’s ave been made 
with the following eminent Artistes: :—Herr Emil Devrient, from 

en; Herr Dessoir, from Berlin; Herr Gabillon, from 
Hanover; Herr Frey, from Cologne ; Fraulein F uhr, from Berlin; 
Frau Stolte, from © rau. Steck, from Darmstadt; Herr 
Salmayer, from Cups Dar Thomas, from Berlin; and a com- 
lete Company, consisting of twenty-four persons. Kégisseurs, 
erren Pischer aud Birnstill, from the Ducal Theatre, stadt. 
—The iy ape ph miter mong eo “this Season will consist of William 
Tell, Bride of Messina, Donna Diana, Fiesco, Torquato Tasso, 
Othello and Taming of the Shrew, by shaks speare ; and the popu- 
jar Plays of last season— Faust, Eginont, and Hamlet. The per- 
formances will be given on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, during the month of July.—A Subscription for ee 
Series, or for une or two nights a week, may be arranged at a cx 
siderable reduction upon the nightly prices, at Mr. Mitchell's 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 








CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The last has been 
a peculiarly busy week,—numbering first among its 
other exhibitions the Royal Academy Concert of 
Saturday last.—On Monday was given the benefit 
entertainment of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. This is always interesting, not merely 


and care with which the programmes are selected. 
Mr. Sloper performed—and performed very well— 
Moscheles’ Concerto in G minor; which sounded as 
fresh and as free as if it were written yesterday,—a 
real characteristic composition, yet excellent as ex - 
hibiting both player and instrument.—The value of 
the band of the Orchestral Union, directed by Mr. 
Mellon, made itself felt in the neatness and sufficient 
power of the accompaniments which supported the 
solo player admirably. Signor Piatti repeated Herr 
Molique’s Concerto,—Miss Dolby introduced a new 
scena, ‘Joan of Arc in Prison,’ the composition of 
Mr. Sloper —a mere announcement of which 
must suffice :—the words are by Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley. There was also a MS. Overture by Mr. 
Duggan :—out of whom, by time and training, @ 
composer might be made, since he has ideas. Much 
study, however, is requisite to enable him to bring 
them into shape. Miss Dolby was assisted by Miss 
L. Pyne, by her sister, by Signor Gardoni (whose 
charming and finished concert singing and elegant 
articulation of every language which he sings make 
a feature of our season), by Signor F. Lablache, and 
by Mr. Shannon—a baritone, whose education, we 
are told, has been made at the Conservatoire of 
’ Paris. 

The Amateur Society continues to fulfil its mis- 
sion, with more and more special reference to 
amateurship in composition as well as in perform- 
ance. —- Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, for in- 
stance, performed by an amateur violinist, is, in- 
deed, a ‘‘ gaudium,’’—to adopt a racy phrase used 
by Goethe’s mother. Good, too, of its quieter 
kind, is Mr. S. Waley’s sacred song ‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd,’—and very well was it sung b 
Signor Marchesi, who has essentially refined bot 
voice and style since he made his beginnings in 
London some three years ago, and who said his 
English words as (it would seem) foreigners—not 
English singers—can say them; that is, clearly, 
elegantly, and articulately. Signor Marchesi’s 
value as an acquisition to our concerts and ora- 
torios is great.—There was also, we believe, on 
Monday, a monster concert at Exeter Hall, given 
by Mr. Albert Schloss. 

The musical event of the week has been, the 
appearance(of Der Kilner Manner Gesang Verein, 
which is represented by eighty gentlemen belonging 
to the famous singing society of the City of the 
Three Kings. ‘ Famous” this association is in 
every sense ‘of the adjective :—whether the latter be 
taken according to orthodox dictionary interpre- 
tation as meaning renowned, or used in accord- 
ance with the young man’s jargon as implying 
something superior.—Herr Franz Weber is a con- 
summate director. If we mistake not, it is under 
his presidence that the best orchestral Mass im 
Europe—the one, we mean, in the Cathedral of 
Cologne—is performed. The vigour, clearness, 
and consent of these Rhineland singers—the grand 
and piercing body of sound which they give forth— 

their perfect command over every gradation of tone 
—produce a specific and strong effect on the nerves’ 
analogous to that called out by the music of wind 
instruments, which is among the strongest of sen- 
sual excitements. When the shock is recovered 
from (to a shock it amounts) the listener becomes 
aware of some interesting peculiarities. Supposing 
him conversant with the voices of other countries, 
he will remark, on comparison, a certain throaty 
and hard quality among the German tenors :— 
singing as they do in a high chest-register, which 
distinguishes the leading voice of their male quar- 
tetts from the nasal falsetto of France—the more 
fluent tone of Donzelli’s, Rubini’s, and Mario’s 
countrymen—or the lower-pitched diapason of our 
English tenors. Generally speaking, the quality 
just noted seems incompatible with that melting or 
blending of voices which forms the greatest charm 
of part-singing :—but no crude insulation of the 
upper notes is to be complained of in this Colognese 
vocal quartett,—which, on the contrary, for a “body 
of sound so forcible and ready, is singularly ripe 
and mellow. Further, an elasticity and a sonor rity, 
no less precious, are to be commended in its piano 
and mezzo-forte passages. In short, the exeeutive 
machine, to speak familiarly, is excellent.—Less 
generally admirable is @be repertory of part-music. 





from the merit of the parties, but from the nicety 


It is observable, how such masters of construction 
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as the Germans have shown themselves to be in in- 
strumental writing should so often prove as timidly 
simple and frivolously pretty as they prove when they 
find occupation for voices. Whatismore, the writers 
most largely accustomed by the liedertafel societies 
are not averse to empirical effects,—such, for in- 
-stance, as will be found in their brumm lieder, or 
in those more orderly songs where the lower parts 
consist merely of vocalchords in support and accom- 
paniment, without regard for the meaning of the 
words. On these grounds, in concerts of this 
quality, while the tunes* of Zumsteeg and Blum 
and Otto and Kreutzer pall after a very brief 
hearing, the compositions of Spohr and Mendels- 
sohn (especially of the latter) stand out like so 
many oases in the midst of a wilderness of insipidity. 
Thus, at the first concert, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wasser- 
fahrt’ stood out, by its superior value—and whereas 
almost every piece selected pleased the audience, 
this one impressed the discerning few. 


At the fifth meeting of the Quartett Association, 
the noticeable feature was, Miss Arabella Goddard's 
share in Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Quartett in B 
minor. Her playing of the last two movements 
was admirable :—but let her beware of coarseness 
where grandeur is meant, and of heaviness in ac- 
companiment where accent is tried for. She is 
well worth the counselling. 


Among other concerts of the week may be an- 
nounced a concert of the Harp Union,—the Second 
of Herr Molique's Soirées, at which, with Herr 
Pauer’s assistance, he performed a new Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin in B minor,—the first of 
Miss Rainforth's Scottish Entertainments,—-a Soirée 
by the Misses Cole and Mr. Gilbert,—an exhibition 
of the pupils of Dr. French Flowers, in a Funeral 
Ode for the Duke of Wellington, the words by the 
Laureate, the music by the Professor,—and a con- 
cert by Mr. Wigley.—Last evening the Society of 
Female Musicians was to give its annual concert, 
—at which the “star” solo player was to be 
Maile. Clauss. 





HayMARKET.—Mrs. Crowe’s new play, ‘The 
Cruel Kindness,’ was produced ‘at this house, as 
announced, on Monday last. ‘ It is remarkable for 
exhibiting more story and a greater number of 
characters than are usual with the modern speci- 
mens of the five-act drama :—but this the readers 
of ‘Susan Hopley’ would be prepared to expect. 
The piece is an example of material combination 
rare in these days; but it lacks the significance 
which attends on the simple developement of a 
leading idea under conditions implying a just eco- 
nomy of means. The incidents in Mrs. Crowe’s 
drama, as in her tale, are profuse, and some of 
them unnecessary; and this gives rise to occa- 
sional tediousness,—though the interest may on 
the whole be safely said to progress and tend to- 
wards culmination. We fear, however, that the 
culminating point itself, in the fifth act, is not 
satisfactorily reached. There is a deficiency of 
power as the climax is approached, and an entire 
collapse takes place before it is actually gained. 

The scene of the play is laid in the sixteenth 


century, and in the Italian Duchy of Urbino,—a 


time and place permitting the picturesque both in 
costume and in scenery. These are exceedingly 
well provided for in the mounting of the play. 
Manfred, Duke of Urbino, (Mr. Howe), is resolved 
on effecting advantageous marriages for his two 
sons, Giulio and Carlo (Mr. B. Sullivan and Mr. 
W. Farren) :—in which design he is assisted by his 


ever-angry brother, Lorenzo, Marquis of Pesaro, 


(Mr. Rogers). Viola—Lorenzo’s daughter (Mrs. 
Buckingham)—is destined for the eldest; but Giulio 
is already privately married to a lady of Genoa, 
named Florentia (Miss Reynolds),—and Carlo, the 
younger, is himself in love with Viola, and has his 





* Tlaving insensibiy run into generalization concerning 
this pepular German music, let us point out a particular 
exception in which the tune, generally depreciated as 
above, has vigour, pertinence, and character. We allude 
to Weber's Vyrtwan settings of Kérner’s battle lyrics. 
Those, however, like the ‘ Marseillaise’ of Rouget de lIsle, 
were contrived for use—not for pastime,—and though they 


+have come into the convivial cencert-room, by reason of 


their beauties, were not originally meant for any such 
locality. 





love returned. The two brothers soon come to a 
mutual understanding; but the father and uncle 
are not to be diverted from their objects. The 
discovery of the private marriage enrages both to 
madness ; and Giulio, with his wife and son, are 
separately imprisoned until a divorce can be ob- 
tained from the Pope. But first they are arraigned 
before the father ; who declares that if the mar- 
riage be avowed he will wipe the stain from his 
ermine by the death of the mother and her child. 
Then comes the ‘Cruel Kindness.” Trembling 
before this determination, of which Florentia is 
ignorant, Giulio, in presence of the Duke and his 
court, virtually—and to her horror—disowns his 
wife, and permits her to be stigmatized as his para- 
mour. Subsequently, through the contrivance of 
her German maid, Gretchen (Mrs. Fitzwilliam), and 
of the German lover of the latter, Hans Wurz 
(Mr. H. Corri),—aided by the self-sacrifice of Viola, 
who had been the undesigning instrument of their 
danger,—Florentia and her boy escape from their 
prison, and fly. Meanwhile, Duke Manfred pro- 
ceeds with the marriage preliminaries for his sons, 
—who both finally refuse to sign the contracts 
when prepared. The Duke from the commence- 
ment of the play has been attended by his phy- 
sician, ard exhibits throughout the sternness of a 
passionate nature and tyrannical will in contest 
with physical infirmity and approaching death. 
The refusal of his sons excites this passion to an 
overwhelming force; and the last penalty comes 
directly out of the sin—for nature sinks before it. 
The curtain falls on the old man’s death at the end 
of the fourth act. Giulio is now the Duke,—and 
his lost wife and her child are sought for far and 
near. Wandering in a neighbouring forest by 
moonlight, they are mistaken by the peasants 
for spectres. The scene of this forest, by Mr. 
Marshall, is admirably painted and conducted. 
The mother leaves her child ona grassy mound 
while she seeks for water to assuage his thirst. 
During her absence an emissary of the old Duke, 
who also before his death had despatched his mes- 
sengers to hunt the refugees, finds the boy, and 
earries him to court. The distracted mother, re- 
gardless of her own danger, follows in the same 
direction,—and reaching the palace, demands an 
audience of the new Duke:—in whom,*to her 
amazement, she finds her husband. In answer.to 
his passionate joy, she heaps her scorn on the man 
who ‘crouched behind a lie,” and suffered her 
fame to be stained. Of course, the motive of his 
seeming repudiation+the ‘‘kindness”’ of the appa- 
rent “ cruelty”—is explained :—and the curtain 
finally falls on a reconciliation. 

In the course of the fourth act a novelty was 
introduced. Hans and Gretchen play a trick on 
the gaoler, by making him drunk with Rhine- 
wine,—aided by a legendary song, composed by 
Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, which occupied consider- 
able time in its vocalization, and formed quite an 
operatic interlude of itselfiThe excellent music, 
combined with the beautiful scenery painted by 
Messrs. Marshall, Morris and O'Connor, and the 
brilliant dresses, went far in securing the success of 
the new play. 

Of the acting we can speak in general terms of 
praise. Miss Reynolds played with great pathos 
and judgment; and though wanting power for the 
more ambitious passages,—in the more tender 
phases of the dialogue she was very sweet and 
touching. Mr. Sullivan, as the lover, was pains- 
taking, and sometimes impressive. But the most 
effective performance was that of Mr. Howe, who, 
though at times too boisterous for the situation, 
occasionally gave unmistakeable evidences of tragic 
power in the bursts of passion and irritability 
proper alike to senile decay and to despotic autho- 
rity. He was deservedly summoned to receive 
the applause of the audience at the termination of 
the piece:--and Mrs. Crowe had to acknowledge 
the honours of an ovation froma private box. 

Deficient in poetic depth and breadth—composed 
of aseries of accidents rather than exhibiting the 
developement of a principle,—this play has never- 
theless considerable merits of a melo-dramatic kind, 
and will probably prove attractive. Its elements 
are, at all events, of a popular character; but 
experience proves that, in these days, such ele- 





ments prosper best when united in a structure 
raised on a philosophical basis,—from which they 
derive not only their importance, but their meaning. 





Drury Lanr.—This theatre re-opened on Mon- 
day, for a short summer season, with a new play 
in five acts, and a ballet company under the direc- 
tion of M. St. Leon :—the last feature, it would 
seem, being considered of the most importance by 
the management. The new drama is, as we have 
announced, by Mr. Wilkins. It is entitled ‘ St. 
Mare.’ The plot is very simple. A lady having 
married the follower of a Prince of Modena who 
had condescended to be her suitor, is in danger of 
incarceration,—from which she is saved by a fana- 
tic who, for some supposed wrong, assassinates the 
prince. The follower it is who bears the name of 
St. Mare; and the part is enacted with much of 
manly bearing by Mr. Davenport. The lady, named 
Dianora, is feelingly impersonated by Miss Fanny 
Vining. To Mr. Hoskins was confided the part of 
Gismondo, the fanatic ; and Miss Julia Harland had 
a volatile part, under the name of Theresa, which 
she acted and sang pleasingly. For a skilfully- 
executed bravura she gained great applause. 

The ballet, which is assisted by dialogue, instru- 
mentation and vocalization, is called ‘The Spirit 
of the Valley;’ and in its various features it exhibits 
much novelty. The chief characters are—a de- 
crepit village fiddler, one Father Ambroise, a 
farmer's boy, a gipsy, and a Spaniard—all by M. 
St. Leon,—a pompous steward, by Mr. J. Wil- 
kins,—a nobleman, by Mr. Byefield,—a lady, The- 
resa, with songs, by Miss Julia Harland,—and an 
Aunt Bridget, by Mrs. Griffiths. Then, there was 
some dancing by Mdlles. Plunkett, Nathan, and 
Lisereux, and M. Frappart—all, certainly, first- 
rate, but executed with very obvious ambition for 
success. Scenic effects are called into play in aid 
of the choregraphic ones ; and altogether, the piece 
is placed on the boards with a larger amount of 
ornament than is usually indulged in by the 
manager of this theatre. 


Sr. James’s THEATRE.—French Plays.—When 
M, Augier’s ‘Diane’ was last year produced at 
Paris, a Correspondent (Ath. No. 1275] not merely 
described the reception of the work at the Thédtre 
Francais, but also gracefully traced the story of its 
scenes,—thus absolving us from the necessity of 
again narrating it. The play, it was added, though 
allowed to pass for a success, was found weak by 
our neighbours.—In London the drama may fos- 
sibly be better relished, for the very reason which 
has impaired its popularity across the water. But, 
however ‘ Diane’ may be appraised among literary 
and dramatic productions, —whatever may be its in- 
fluenceson Mr. Mitchell’streasury, as compared with 
some classical or romantic legend of “‘ battle, mur- 
der, or sudden death”—crime simple, double, or 
compound—made up for the exhibition of the great 
French actress—to our thinking, Mdlle. Rachel is 
more of a real artist in this ‘Diane’ than in. any 
previous part. She is what we have never seen her 
before, tender: with a tenderness, serious rather 
than fervid it is true, but still touching.—The 
sister's self-sacrifice and oversight in favour of her 
younger brother, amounting almost to the holy 
unselfishness of a mother, are expressed and finish- 
ed with a deep and truthful simplicity, worth ‘a 
world” of more vehement and stormy tirades, or 
a gallery of those striking attitudes which any 
painter meditating passion in gesture must asso- 
ciate with the name of Rachel. There is no want 
of force, no want of interest; but a more equable 
current of emotion, a nicer taste, a subtler delicacy 
than we had credited Mdlle. Rachel as possess- 
ing. For the first time in our knowledge of her, 
the sympathies were excited and the heart was 
reached : and that versatility of conception and exe- 
cution was established without which (let critics 
talk of this or the other style as they please) there 
is no first-rate acting, however great may be the 
felicity of special personation.—In other respects 
the play was correctly gone through—nothing 
more : the'very qualities of the work which reveal 
Mdlle. Rachel’s greatness, as we have stated it, 
also throwing into their strongest light the in- 
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evitably “ provincial” mediocrity of the general 
company by whom she is supported and surround- 
ed in King Street. 





Musicat and Dramatic Gossip.—The sacred 
works selected for performance at the festival on 
the opening of the new Town Hall at Bradford 
are, ‘The Messiah,’ ‘St. Paul,’ two parts of ‘The 
Creation,’ and a miscellaneous selection, which is 
to include a ‘‘ Credo” in D minor by Mendelssohn, 
the MS. score of which work—says the advertise- 
ment—‘“‘has been presented to the Committee for 
this festival by the representatives of the gifted 
composer.”—The principal singers engaged are, 
Madame Novello, Miss L. Pyne, Mrs. Sunderland, 
Madame Castellan, Miss M. Williams, and Miss 
Freeman,— Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lockey, and 
Signor Gardoni,—Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, and 
Signor Tagliafico. The band and chorus will amount 
to three hundred performers. 

The judgment in the case of Lumley v. Wagner 
has been at last decided in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in favour of the plaintiffs; so that, the Lady, 
or those who represent her, will now, we presume, 
be liable for damages. Our own views on the 
subject need not be again propounded. If we 
required confirmation of our judgment, that the 
idea of honour in musical and theatrical contracts 
stands too near zero to be creditable to the 
morality of persons claiming the title of artists, 
—Mr. Justice Coleridge’s oration on the occasion 
would furnish it, with strange emphasis. 

Nothing new at the Royal Italian Opera.— 
There has been a promise of ‘Don Giovanni,’ in 
which the hero’s part will be essayed by Signor 
Belletti,—and the ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Ber- 
lioz is ‘‘ underlined” for next week. 

It may be questioned whether betwixt Chris- 
tiania and Catania there is any European capital 
—above all, one professing to be the seat of cul- 
ture and the home of poetry—which has done so 
little for Music as Edinburgh. The fate of the luck- 
less Reid legacy there is a historical ‘hissing and 
reproach ;” and though the city stands at too costly 
a distance from London to admit of its resident no- 
bility, professors and commercial inhabitants run- 
ning up to town for a ‘‘long Thursday ” at the Opera, 
for a peculiarly good Philharmonic Concert, or for 
a favourite Oratorio at Exeter Hall, any traces of 
home provision made to fill this want come rarely 
before us. Now, however, the lovers of Italian 
music appear to be banding together to have an 
Italian Opera of their own during two months of 
the winter. ‘An undertaker” is soliciting 
subscriptions for the purpose, which are to come 
in before the Ist of July. It is promised, that 
the performances shall be on the seale and of the 
quality of those ‘‘at Genoa, Florence, and Turin,” 

Weare glad tolearn from Cocks’s Musical Miscel- 

lany, that music is flourishing in another University 
town;—one no less conservative than Oxford. We 
read that 
“the University Amateur Society gave a concert on the 9th, 
at which Mozart’s Symphony in G minor was performed, 
The overtures were Weber's ‘Oberon’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Ruy Blas.” A pianist made his ccébut, and played Weber's 
* La Gaieté’ in first-rate style.” 
—While we are on the matter of music at Oxford, 
it should be stated that Sir R. H. Bishop’s Ode, 
composed for the Installation of the new Doctors, 
which took place within the week, is said to have 
gone off very well. The solo parts were taken by 
Miss L. Pyne, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey 
and Herr Staudigl. 

From Paris comes little news worth repeating ; 
except that a Mass—composed by M. Gounod for 
the Orphéonistes, or popular choral classes of Paris 
—is to be executed to-morrow, under his direction, 
in the grand old Church of St. Germain-]’ Auxerrois. 


M. Dabadie, for many years belonging to the 
Grand Opéra of Paris,—one of the singers in the 
original ‘‘ casts” of Spentini’s ‘La Vestale’ and 
‘Fernand Cortez,’ Rossini’s ‘Count Ory’ and 
‘ Moise,’ and Auber’s ‘La Muette,’—died a few 
days since, aged fifty-five-—The foreign journals 
record also the death of Herr Kloss. His name 
is well known to the lovers of German organ 





playing. His death has taken place under circum- 
stances more than ordinarily painful in their sud- 
denness. It happened at a concert at Riga, when 
he was in the act of taking his seat at the organ 
for the purpose of performing a fantasia. 

The Gazette Musicale in its correspondence from 
St. Petersburgh announces an operatic appearance 
after its kind as bizarre as the more ambitious 
projects of operas to last a week lately put forth 
by Herr Wagner. Three separate and new one- 
act operas by M. Rubinstein were to be given on 
the same evening :—a serious work, a fantastic 
work, and a comical work. Truly, such grotesque 
devices to attract the attention of a public may 
well justify those who conceive that we have fallen 
on the iron age of real invention. 


That merciless joker, Signor Rossini, has been 
contributing his quota to the irony in which the 
reign of the Third Napoleon will be written by 
a certain section of European wits. On being ap- 
plied to by the Emperor to furnish a new score to 
the Grand Opéra, the composer of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell’ is said to have declined,—stating that his 
musical career is finished, but—offering a Mass for 
the coronation! Probably the tale is merely a 
tale.—Meanwhile, the maestro still appears to be 
wanted in the Italian Opera-houses,—and, we are 
inclined to fancy, with some increase in the 
demand. At all events, it is significant enough 
to read of ‘L’Italiana,’ one of his less robust 
works, having been just revived at the Teatro 
Carcano, Milan.—An odder necessity, or accident, 
as may be, seems to be, the increasing employment of 
foreign vocalists in the Italian Opera-houses. On 
the occasion of the revival in question, the Jsabella 
was an English lady who sings as Signora Giulia 
Amedei,—and who is described as being ‘‘ not 
without talent.” 


An unusual amount of theatrical interest attaches 
to the production, on Monday next, at the Prin- 
cess’s, of Byron’s ‘ Sardanapalus,’ with those re- 
markable scenic illustrations which till the present 
day could not have been supplied. ‘It was,” 
says Mr. Charles Kean, ‘‘ during the latest exca- 
vations, made by Mr. Layard, in the south-east 
palace of the mount of Nimroud, that our illus- 
trious countryman arrived at the conclusion that 
this interesting structure was the work of the son 
of Esar-haddon, who was himself the son of Senna- 
cherib, so famous in sacred history. Although, 
says Mr. Layard, no part of the history of this 
royal builder has been as yet recovered, yet there 
is every reason to believe that this son of Esar- 
haddon was no other than the Sardanapalus who, 
conquered by the Medes and Babylonians, under 
Cyaxares (B.c. 606), made one funeral pile of his 
palace, his wealth, and his wives.”—A most 
ancient and long-buried page of history will, by 
means of this representation, be brought into 
strong and vivid light,—and Mr. Layard has 
taken anxious care that the text shall be properly 
produced in this stage illustrated edition. The 
play of Byron pays back what it borrows from this 
illustration in the act of borrowing,—for, but for 
this fine drama, we know not where Mr. Kean 
would have found a medium by means of which 
to transport his audiences into the heart of the 
exhumed Assyria. 

Mr. Mitchell announces that, at the close of 
Malle. Rachel’s engagement, a series of German 
performances will be given at the St. James’s 
Theatre during the month of July. The company 
will be headed, as last year, by Herr E. Devrient ; 
—and among the pieces to be presented, which 
were not played in 1852, will be, ‘ William Tell,’ 
‘The Bride of Messina,’ ‘ Donna Diana,’ ‘ Fiesco,’ 
‘Torquato Tasso,’—also Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello’ 
and ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ 

The statue of Orlando Lasso has just been 
inaugurated at his birthplace, Mons, with due 
ceremony. 

It seems only like yesterday that we were 
reading of the burning of the old theatre at 
Carlsruhe. The new one has just been inaugu- 


rated by Schiller’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ preceded by a Pro- 
logue, from the pen of Herr E. Devrient, and set to 





is said to be one of the largest in Germany,— 
capable of accommodating an audience of 2,200 
persons! Why such provisicn should be thought 
necessary for a small and stagnant capital such as 
that of the Grand Duchy of Baden, let those tell 
who are able to reconcile the-other discrepancies 
and contradictions as abundant in Drama- as in 
Dream-land. 





MISCELLANEA 





Cheap Postage.—The Montreal Gazette supplies 
the following additional evidence of the policy of 
cheap postage.—‘‘The receipts of the (Canadian) 
Post-Office department are gradually augmenting. 
The deficiency during the first year of cheap 
postage, ending April the 5th, 1852, was over 
12,5002. During the following year, ending in the 
same month, of 1853, only 4,000/. was wanting to 
make the revenue balance its expenditure,—and 
this year there certainly will be a surplus.” 

E; lations of Shakspeare's Text.—A portion of the pas- 
sage quoted from ‘ The Winter's Tale’ on the title-page of 
the Royal Academy Catalogue has always appeared to me 
to be unintelligible. It is this :— 

So, o'er that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 
—This art above art is a proposition concerning which 
there is no argument in the context. I believe the sense 
intended by ‘** The Poet” would be rendered thus :— 
So that the art, 
Which you say, &c. 





W. Cave THomAs, 


Excavations at Fountains Abbey.—Earl De Grey, 
anxious to carry out as speedily as possible the ex- 
tensive excavations now in progress at Fountains 
Abbey, has, during the past winter and up to the 
first of this month, employed a great number of 
workmen on the unexplored ground east of the 
chapter-house and between that building and the 
south wall of the choir. The space south and east 
of the Lady Chapel, too, has been cleared for a 
considerable distance. The discoveries that have 
been made are highly important and curious. The 
passage leading from the abbot’s house to the south 
door of the Lady Chapel is now cleared to its ori- 
ginal level. On its east side has been a large door- 
way, leading into an open court. On its west side 
is the base of a handsome building of the ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular” period, having a doorway from the said 
passage, and one leading into the court on the south 
side of the choir. In one corner is a circular stair- 
case, lined with bricks, once leading to the main 
apartment above :—for, this base story, which is a 
few feet below the regular level, was merely the 
undercroft of the principal apartment above. A 
few feet from the south wall of the choir are the 
remains of a wall, which may have been intended 
to strengthen the said choir wall by springing flying 
buttresses from it. From the south-east corner 
buttress of the Lady Chapel to the north-west 
corner of the abbot’s hall has run a wall, dividing 
a spacious court south of the Lady Chapel from the 
open cemetery, which hasbeen on the east side.—The 
most interesting part of the discovery is, eight 
coffin slabs, of different ages and designs, all laid 
in various positions in this cemetery within 26 feet 
of the east wall of the Lady Chapel. They are 
sculptured with crosses of different shapes—some 
incised, and some in relief. One has on it a large 
sword and a shield charged with ‘‘a bend.” 
Another has the initial letter ‘‘W” placed on one 
side of its cross. There is only one ridged grave- 
stone; and another slab has been so broken up as 
to obliterate any sculptured or incised design, if it 
ever bore any. Further east, part of another sepul- 
chral slab was turned up, with the shaft of a cross 
on it; and near it an unfinished gable-cross. * * 
Sawley Abbey was a great rubbish heap. The 
whole of the plan has now been retrieved,—and the 
resting-places of two of England’s middle-age 
worthies discovered, along with a mass of other 
curiosities of the highest interest to history and 
art.—Times. 





To ConnespoxpeNts.—A. B, Z.—P. R.—E.—H. B.—J. 8.— 
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NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


OOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM. 3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 218. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte. Accom- 
penienente Ge whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, 
and Critical Notices 


The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. 1 vol. 7a. 


The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s. 


The Airs have all been re-arranged for + Plansteste by J. T. 
SURENN — and each volume orm an Lntroducto: 
by GEORG Pa QU: AK GRAHA 
yey with a Catalogue ofall the Ancient Manuscripts, and of 
‘ollectious, containing Scottish Melodies. 
“Saat & ae nary > Glasgow, and Aberdeen; Novello, Dean- 
street, and Simpkin & Marshall, Londen. 


NEW WORK BY STEPHEN HELLER. 


datos 'Y-FOUR PRELUDES (in all the 
Keys) for the PIANOFORTE, in Two Books, at 4s. and 5s. 


Ewer & Co. 390, Oxford-street. 
The many admirers of the enthusiastic aud fanciful Heller will 
hail this annouucement with delight, particularly when they are 
assured that these charming compositious tully sustain his long 
oan justly earned reputation. They are far more than what might 
be understood by the modest title Sey =F for like everything 
os writes they are full of the most finished pvetry and sen- 








Tes FLUTE (INSTRUCTION BOOKS for 
the). pacdars METHO », 158. ; Berbiguier’s ditto, 128, ; 
Dressler’s ditto, 98. ; 

Richardson, 2 books, 78, td. * 
airs, 2s.; James's Word or Two on the Flute, 4s.; his Catechism, 
ls. Gratis and postage free, a Catalogue of Flute Music. 


The VIOLONCELLO (INSTRUCTION 
BOOKS for the).—DU PURT’s ESSAY, large folio volume, trans- 
lated by John Bishop, 36s.; Baillot. Levasseur, _and Catel’s 
Method, "adopted by the Conserv atory of Music iu Paris, 
by A. Merrick, Esq ‘ any a to ditto, 6s. ; *out nu's Essay 
108. 6d.; H hae Meth log. 6d, ; Ten Duster 4 follow ditto, 
7s. 6d. ; Hamilton's Method, 38., aud his Catechism 


The VIOLIN (INSTRUCTION BOOKS for 
the).—_SPOH as GREAT SCHOOL, translated by J. Bishop, and 


recommended by the Author, with two portraits, 31x éd.—Cam- 
noli’s Method, translated by J. Bishop, 248 ; Guodbau’s natant 
Poe ea. : Rode, Baillot, and Kreuizer’s Method, adopted by the 


Paris Conservatory of Music, 103 . 6d.; 
bourg on the Violin, a new pad ¥ 
ton’s ee. 18.; Pacini’s Method, 28. 
London : rt Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street ; and of all 
Musicsel: ay 


plement to ditto, 88. ; 
ition, 10s. 6d. ; Hamil 





BRITISH Gna-weees, 
Now publish Rothe od price 78. 6d. 
oth boards, 


ry" MARINE BOTAN IST: an Introduction 
he Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; contaiuing 
desoriptions of all the Species, and the best Method of preserving 


By ISABELLA GIFFORD. 
Robert Lied Edition, soe, grenely snpowned on’ omen, 
0 al Library, brighten; J.opgntan 
London ; and reerd bya ail 1 Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





& Co., 





BOOKS ON BOTANY. 
In 16mo. with illustrative Woodcuts, price 38 
r ‘HE RUDIMEN!'S of BOTANY. A familiar 
troduction to the Study of Plants. By ARTHUR HEN- 
inex, P.R.3., F.L.8., Lecturer on Botany at St. Geurge’s Hos- 


Ps Admirably. adapted Rand general use in Collegiate Enctiietions, 
and, indeed, for all these who are ae the study of 
Botany.”— Pharmaceutical Journal, January, 1-50. 


OUTLINES of STRUCTURAL and PHY- 
SIOLOGIVAL BUTANY. With 18 — Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
By ARTHUK HENFREY, F.R.S., F.L 

VEGETATION of EUROPE, its Conditions 
and Causes. By ARTHUR HENFREY, F. R.S., F.L.8. The first 
of a Series of Outlines of the Natural History of "Europe. With a 
Map. Foolscap 8vo, 58. 

8vo. with an Illustrative Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 72, 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of the ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of the VEGETABLE CELL By HUGO VON 
MOHL. Translated, with the Author's permission, by ARTHUR 
oh ry" KF. KS., P.L8. 


hi. 





treatise, ext lated.” 
The i Chron 9 5, 1853. 
Second Edition, post svo. price 58_illustr 
ON the GROWTH of PLANTS i A CLOSELY 
GLAZED CASES. By N. B. WARD, F.RS., 

“ The great beauty of bine vegetation in Ward ‘8 oon and their 
real use, which is daily mcre and more acknowledged, 
render a history of nee. c ge invention, and remarks as tu its 
various modes of use, at once valuable and desirable. Hence the 
entertaining volume — us.”—The emo Feb. 16, 1853, 

oolscap 8vo. price 48. 
WALKS AFTE R WILD FLOWE SRS; or, 
Rae Potens of the Bohereens. By RICHARD DOWDEN 
~ His ve ~ is redolent of genius throughout, and is certainly 
one of the most charming works on Botany we have ever met 
with.”— English Review, vetober, 1852. 


In 8vo. price 218, (Coloured Copies, 17. 118. 6d 
A MANUAL of the BRITISH MARINE 
ALG ; Containing Generic ont, Specific Description< of all the 
known British 5 ~y <: om eeds. W a v detes to illustrate all 
oe Genera. By RVEY, M.D., LA., Keeper of the 


erbarium of the Wesegeine of Dublin, and i Prof B 
to the Koyal Dublin Society. a 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; Con- 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. By C. C. BABINGTUN, M.A., F.L.5., &c. Third 
Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d, 

In a few days will be published, foolscap Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SEA-WEED COLLECTOR'S GUIDE; 

attains Viele tastwactions for « ye and Preserving. and 
st of all the known species ai t tain. 
ro Coens ae he D vealities in Great Bri 


Joba Vana Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE YOUNC HEIRESS. 


*¢In our opinion, ‘The Young Heiress’ is much the best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels. The characters are drawn with 
uncommon vigour,”—Slandard. " 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 2is. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


“ These delightful volumes will be the most popular, as beyond doubt they are the best, of all the author’s admirable 
works.” — Standard. 
** The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect will please some sentese—tie abua- 
dance of ‘ yarns’ will amuse others. There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every h 
“ Asa work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of Pascal and the experience of Thee 
pbrastus or La Bruyére, it may be fairly said that, except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival.” 





Horst & BuackEtT, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 
FOR 1853, ° 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary vols., with 1,500 Engravings of AnMs, 38s. bound, 


The following are the main features of the improvements made by the author in this edition :—The genealogical history 
of every family has undergone verification and extension. All details of interest touching the lineage are given ; and each 
existing member, however remotely descended, is introduced appropriately in the pedigree. Public records have again 
been consulted and much private information has been obtained. Communications have been received, not only from the 
heads of houses, but also from the various collateral connexions. The author has also derived much advantage from the 


researches made in the course of his various other heraldic and genealogical writings. In this edition also a new type has 
been employed, and many of the Arms have been re-engraved. 


Published for Henry CoLsurn, by his Successors, Horst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW EDITION. 
Next week will be published, in 2 vols, price 21s. 


M Y NOV E L, 
Dy Pisistratus Carton; 
Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ The Caxtons,’ &c. 
SECOND EDITION, 


. Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, with Portrait of the Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


THE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON ; 


Containing the Travels of the Author, Domestic Life in Syria, the Comparative Influences of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Faiths in Syria, and the Present State of the Turkish Empire, &c. &c. 


By HABEEB RISK ALLAH EFFENDI, M.R.C.S, 
London: James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


NOTICE, 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON. 


In reply to the inquiries relative to the appearance of 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY 
In TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, and KASHMIR, 


Messrs. HOPE & CO . of Great Marlborough-street, beg to state that it WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM. 


A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE; with Occasional 


Remarks on the Emendations of the Manuseript-Currector in Mr. Collier’s copy of the Folio, 1632, By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN SKELTON (Poet Lau- 


reate to Hen. VIII.) ; with No‘es, and some account of the Author and his Writings. By the Rev, ALEXANDER 
DYCE. 2 vols. 8vo. cluth, 14s. (Uriginul price 1/. 12s. only a few copies remaining.) 


J. Russe.u Sairu, 36, Soho-square, London. 
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Just published, price One Shilling, 
A LITHOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE OF 
ELSON’S LAST LETTER, addressed to Lady 
HAMILTON. Written on board the Victory, Oct. 19, 1505, 
and was found after his death, |) ing open, unfinished, on his desk. 
Copied by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, by 
Frederick Netherclift, and printed and published at Netherclift & 


Durlacher’s Lithographic Office, 14, Brewer-street, Goldeu-square. 





Just published, vo. pp. 64, price 1s. 
ECTURES developingaNEW PHILOSOPHY 
of PHYSICS. By ROBERT FORFAR. 
Also, by the same Author, 
ANALYTICAL PHYSICS; — Famenest. 
0 ysical Science. 12mo cloth, 38. 6 
AT patltiore. Pig te London; James Wood, 88, 


Princes-street. Edinburgh. 
PART of the ILLUS- 


RAND DOUBLE ams et 
ATED MAGAZINE o . 

Un July1 ey a Double Monthly Part (being the Sixth) 
of the ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of ART, which will com- 
plete the First Volume. This Part will coptain 120 pages; and, in 
addition to Two separate Plates, there will be upwards of Sixty 
beautiful Engravings, including the Portrait of J. B. Grevze, and 
Eight specimens of his principal Works ; several Illustrations of 
the History of Japan and its People, authentic Representations 
of the Australian Gold Di 





ings; Choice Specimens of Objects in 
the Great Industrial Exhibition of Ireland, and a large double- 
page Engraving of the ceremonial of the Opening, measuring 
13 inches by 104. Such an ensemble of Lilustrations has never 
before been presented in the same number of pages! The price of 
this Double Part will be 1s. 6d.—n July 1 will be ready also, the 
First Volume of the ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of ART, 
containing 450 pages, and upwards of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Engravings, price 48. 6d., or elegant cilt edges, 98. td. 
London: J. Cassell, Ludgate-hill; and all Booksellers. 

This day is publised, price Ove Shilling, 

I INTS for SKETCHING in WATER 

COLOURS FROM NATURE. 
By THOMAS HATTON, 

The object of this little work is an endeavour to meet and ex- 
plain those difficulties in sketching in cvlour out of doors, which 
are felt by amateurs who are seeking to represent Nature, and 
who haye been previously accustomed only to copy water-colour 
drawings. 

London, Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
The following Books are now universally used by the Foreign 
Professors in London, 


AEN'S German Grammar, 3rd edition, 8vo. cloth, 
3s, Fd. 


French Grammar (Author's edition), 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 
—— Italian Grammar (Exercises, Keader and Dialogues), cl. 48. 
Spanish Grammar (Exercises, Reader and Dialogues), cl. 48. 
—— Child's German Book, cloth, 3s. _ = 
MEISNEK’S German and English Idiomatic Phrases and Dia- 
logues, 12imo. cloth, 28, 6d. 2 E 
SCHMIDT'S One Hundred German Tales, with English Notes, 
Bvo, 2 


vo, 28. 

JULIUS, German Copies ( Vorschriften), oblong 8vo. sewed, 28. 6d, 
A large stock of Books in the German, French, Italian, Spanish, 

Swedish, Danish, and Dutch Lang and Li . will be 

found at the Publisher's, Mr. Franz Thimm, 3, Brogk-street, Gros- 

venor-square, London. 


“Just published, boards, gilt letters, 38. 6d., or by post, 43 postage 


stamps, ‘ 
(HE MEMOIRS of a STOMACH, written by 
Himself, that all who Eat may Read. 

EDITED by a MINISTER of the {NTERIOR. 
Published by W. E. Painter, 342, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
Morning Adverticer. 

“This pleasent, and, if rightly read, profitable jeu d'esprit, has 
for its penman a scholar, an observer, a satirist, and a humourist 
—a rare combination, yet the more delightful from its infrequency. 
....In trath this book, amidst its quips and cranks, contains more 
dietetic truths, more caustic bitings into the polished surface of 
medical humbug, more gastronomic, physiolugical, aye, and philo- 


sophical teachings, than a score of * prufessional’ works. 














Sua. 

“ We advise all lovers of fun, aud all who have dyspeptic sto- 
machs, to take one dose of humour from this work ; it is worth five 
hundred fees paid to an M.v.” 

New Quarterly. 

“ The most fantastic and curious little book of the quarter... .. 
The biped who is conscious of possessing a stomach must possess 
one out of order, let him consult this oracle.” 

Era. 

“ This is decidedly a witty production, and by no means an use- 

less one..... We cordially recommend these Memoirs.” 
- gs . Spectator. 

“A scientific jeu d'eaprit, in which physiological information is 

given, dietetic errors pointed out, and sound advice is offered.” 
r : Church and State Gazette, 

“ Written with a wit and vivacity which charm, and with an 
ability which surprises.” 

ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. : 

it is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on athematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies, and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form, 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 


sary and sufticient for a right understanding of ey 
Science in its leading Truths and general Prinei len LX 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 
« > : . 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 


the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the vari 5 i 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. “6 bd. — a ioepetiene 

8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s, 6d, 

4, A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 


Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to Univer 
sity ea 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater- 





HE ENGLISH CYCLOP/EDIA, No. VII, 
being the Fourth Number of the GEOGRAPHY Division, 
published this day, price 6d. Conducted by Mr. Cuar.es 
NIGHT, 
*x* The FIRST PART is also ready, price 2s, containing 
| 18 sheets of Letter-press and nearly 200 Engravings on Wood. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. e | Published by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


GALIGNANI'S PARIS GUIDE. 
In a few days, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of 
ALIGNANIT’S GUIDE to PARIS, compiled 
from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal 
inspection, and arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and | 
— lemo. 10s, 6d. bound, May be had without Plates, 7s. 6d. 
und, 





is 








HE PRESS.—This day, Saturpay, June 1], | 

‘ Be. 4, vegies Six ones of, THE paEes. the New Weekly | On the 16th of June will appear, 
Jonservative Paper. ublis' every Saturday. | i 

Office, No. 110, Stra HE HANDBOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 


trand. 
Pm p oeeees for subscriptions to be made payable to Mr. | Being a popular guide for conducting the different branches 


| of this interesting Art, with all the latest discoveries, including 

} the Daguerreoty pe, Caloty pe, Waxed Paper, Collodion, and Albu- 

HE OXFORD COMMEMORATION.— a ie an Rati e adaek } pn 

“ " P ; y . ch is a a copious n- 
a, de ee contains a full Keport of the) gix, containing the Chemieal Compositions and to mg preparing 


the Chemicals, &c. employed. Price, in wrapper, ls. 6d. 
Office, 110, Strand ; published every Saturdav. To be had of all 4 ' watt 


Newsmen. Money Urders for Subscriptions to be made payable to 
Mr. Acrrep Ive. 











Published by Charles W. Collins, Photographic Instrum: 
Maker, Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. . oni 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
Mr. THACKERAY’S 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 


Crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
Dr. FORBES’S WORK ON IRELAND. 
2 yols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 
NEARLY READY, 
Mr. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME OF THE STONES OF VENICE: 
THE SEA-STORIES. 


With numerous Illustrations, drawn by the Author. 


Mr. GWYNNE’S NEW STORY, SILAS BARNSTARKE, 


In One Volume. 
London: Smiru, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, price 8s. cloth, Votums III. of 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 


Vos. I, IL., and If. of this Edition comprise all the POEMS of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, including many hitherto: 
unpublished. 


Votune IV. will commence the DRAMAS, 
je : ‘ i 


— 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. MP. 


Uniformly printed in crown 8vo. corrected and revised throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author, 
and Frontispieces. 





Cloth, gilt ; h, gi 

backs. | on hg ° 

£. s. d. £. 2. 

RIENZI: THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES .. 0 3 6 NIGHT AND MORNING... ” - 0 4 0 

PAUL CLIFFORD . * . 03 6 ERNEST MALTRAVERS we sis 036 
PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A oRNE _ 

caNELaNAN w an os a pee MALTRAVERS, Part II. (ALICE) .. 0 3 6 

EUGENE ARAM. A Tale " ‘8 0 3 6| THE DISOWNED “ . . 0 3.6 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE BARONS .. 0 5 9 | DEVEREUX . e ee «“ ©3886 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.. si 0 3 6| ZANONI - ae a ta 036 

GODOLPHIN re is -. © 3 0| LEILA; orn, THE SIEGE OF GRANADA... 0 2 0 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE ee 0 2 6 | HAROLD AND LUCRETIA will complete the series, 
*,* Any of the above Volumes may be had separately, half-bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bern:cle Gouse, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 


Domestic Fowl in general, 

The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fow), 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

“*It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 

which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general re»der.”— Midland Counties Herald. 

‘This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 

Stirling Observer 


Published by James Marruews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 
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NOTICE. 
MR. COULTON’S ROMANCE OF LIFE, 
“FORTUNE,” 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Published for Henry Coxsury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
; Near the Pont pes Arts, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CU. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners 
street, London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Frane, 
—_ 
ABECEDAIRE FRANCAIS ILLUSTRE, 
ALBUM CONTENANT ‘500 GRAVURES, 
A L'USAGE Dee rer ite Bt DES GRANDS 


a Exercices de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions €lémentaires 
es 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq. F.R.S. M.R.LA. 
PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL Socizty oF DUBLIN. 
This Work is illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting 
some special geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 


Also, this day, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


oR, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, 
TANNING, DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 


By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. 
CoLLecTor oF Ecoxomic Botany IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
This Work is also illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. 





Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, SECOND EDITION, THE 


THREE COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA: 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia: 


THEIR PASTURES, GOLD FIELDS, AND COPPER MINES, 
By SAMUEL SIDNEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK,’ &c. 


Milustrated with numerous authentic Engravings and a Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s.; calf extra, 10s. 6d. ; 
morocco extra, 12s. 


“ This work, of which an edition of five thousand has been exhausted since the Ist of September, has been carefully 


revised by the author, and contains a cowplete social and political history of the rise and progress of the three Colonies, 
and description of their resources.” 





THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Part XVIL (to te published June 15), 


GOLDSMITH’S ‘LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF 
THE WORLD,’ 


With Frontispiece and Vignette. Price One Shilling. 





SECOND EDITION, just ready, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY ; 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN, M.E. MS.A. 


With numerous Diagrams and Examples. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 





NEW EDITION, revised, 


MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO KEEP, AND HOW 
TO USE IT: 


A GUIDE TO FORTUNE. 
Crown 8vo. in Ornamental Wrapper, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 





London Incram, Cooke & Co.; and all Booksellers, 





usuelles propres a développer Vintelligence des 
enfants; 4 orner leur mémoire et a les instruire en les amusant,, 
Paris, 1851. 1 vol. in-12 de 216 pages. la plupart A deux col., format 
carré, orné de 500 jolies, vign. anglaises et frangaises. Br. 3 fr. 50c., 
cart. 3fr.75c. Ou en joli cart. a l'anglaise, ornements dorés, fers 
A froid, 5fr., reliure pleine, 6 fr. 


NOUVEAUX ABECEDAIRES 
ANGLAIS-FRANC ALS; ITALIEN-FRANCAIS ; ALLEMAND- 
FRANQGAIS; ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS : 


Syllabaires complets, ou premier livre de lectures A l'usage des 
enfauts qui apprennenta prononcer, a lire eta traduire ces langues; 

d i lalphabet, l'épellation, la prononciation, 
vocabulaires, phrases familicres, traductions interlinéaire et juxta- 
linéaire, notions grammaticales, des petits contes, des fables et sen- 
tences choisies, de courtes legons sur lhistoire naturelle et les 
sciences, lectures cyurantes, notions de calcul, etc. Le tout orné 
d’un trés-grand nombre de gravures et vignettes sur bois, chaque 
abécédaire forme un joli volume in-12, cartonné, d’enyiron 250-. 
pages. 





ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS, 4fr. 
ALLEMAND-FRANCAIBS, 8 fr. 50c. 
ITALIEN-FRANCAIS, 3fr. 50c. 
ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS, 3fr. 50¢. 

Ces ouvrages, parfaitement appropriés aux besoins de l’enfance,. 
ent le double avantage, par la variété de la maticre et des illustra- 
tions. d’amuser et d’instruire les enfants. En outre, ils classent 








dans leur une variée de mots étrangers, qui 
les fait, pour ainsi dire, prcluder en s'amusant a l'étude des langues 
Crangives, dition indi ble d’avenir pour la génération. 
actuelle, 


NOUVEAUX GUIDES DE CONVERSA- 


TIONS MODERNES 
FRANCAISES, ANGLAISES, ALLEMAN DES, ITALIENNES,* 
ESPAGNOLES ET PORTUGAISES, 
Ou, DIALOGUES USUELS ET FAMILIERS, 
Convenables aux voyageurs et aux personnes qui se livrenta 
étude de ces langues. 
Cette collection, d’un format élégant et portatif se compose de 
Vassemblage de diverses langues réunies, savoir, deux ensemble :— 
FRANQAIS-ANGLAIS, FRANCAIS-PORTUGAIS, 
FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, ANGLAIS-ALLEMAND, 
PRANQAIS-ITALIEN, ANGLAIS-ITALIEN, 
FRANQAIS-ESPAGNOL, ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL, 
Formant chaeun 1 vol. petit in-24, cartonné, 1 fr. 50c. 
Quatre Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND et ITALIEN, 1 vol. petit 
in-24, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 c. 


FRANCAIS, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. 
petit in-24, cartunné, 2 fr. 25 c. 
° Ou les Six Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRANQ(AIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL 
et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. in 24, carré, 3 fr. 
PRONONCIATION FIGUREE. 
Ces mémes Conversations en Frangais et en Anglais avec la pro- 
———- figurée de l’Anglais, 4 usage des Frangais. 1 vol. car- 
uné, 2 fr. 25 ¢. 
The same in English and French with the figured pronunciation 
fee French words fur the use of the English. 1 vol. in buards, 
2 fr. 25 c. 


LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, 
EN S81X LANGUES, 
FRANCAIS, ANGLAIS, ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, 
ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS. 
Paris, 1837. Un u vol. in-4, 12 fr. 
On peut se procurer une seule langue en 1 vol. in-12, ou deux 
réunies, savoir : 
En Anglais, 3 fr. 50 c. En Allemand, 4 fr. 
En Tealien, 3 fr. 5c. En Portugais, 4 fr. 
En Espagnol, 3 fr. 50 c, En Francais, 2 fr. 50 ¢, 
Deux des langues ci-dessus en face l'une de l'autre forment 
2 vol. in-i2, savoir : 
Anglais et Italien, 7 f. 50 c. 
Anglais et Espagnol, 7 fr. 50. 
Anglais et Al emand, 7 fr. 50. 
Anglais et Portugais, 7 fr. 50, 


Anglais et Francais, 6 fr. 
Itahen et Frangais, 7 fr. 50 c. 
Repagnel ot Fraugais, 7 fr. 50. 
Allemand et Francais, 7 fr. 50, 
Portugais et Franguis,7 fr. 50. 


DICTIONNAIRES DIAMANTS. 


Contenant le Francais, |’ Anglais, l’Italien,]’Allemand et "Espagnol, 
Avec chacun sa contre-partie 4 vol. in-32, papier vélin, brochés, 
au lieu de 22 fr., 12 fr., ou reliés, 16 fr., au lieu de 26 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS-FRAN CAIS et 
FRANGALS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les mots adoptés dans 
les deux langues, rédigé d’aprés les meilleures putocitte, pas 
TIBBINS. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, pap. vél., 3 fr.— 6 


fagon maroquin. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS et 
FRANGQAIS-ITALLEN, contenant plus de 10,000" mots omis 
dans les autres dictionuaires portatifs, par BAKBERL, revu et 
augmenté d’explicatious grammaticales, par RONNA. Paris, 
"2 tomes en | vol. in-32, papier vélin, 3 fr.—Relié fagon maro- 
quin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ALLEMAND-FRANCAIS 
et PRANQALS-ALLEMAN D, composé sur les meilleurs dic- 


tionuaires publiés dans les deux langues, et plus culiere- 
ry sur cont de Mozin et de Thivaut, par J. ENEDEY. 
Paris, 3 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, papier vélin, 3 fr.— Relié fagon 


marvquin. 4 fr. 





DICTIONNAIRE ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS et 
FRANQALs-ESPAUGN UL, d’apiés les dictiounaires de a 
démie Espuguole, de | Académie Frangaise,de Laveaux, 8 
et unre par neh “y KAPAN i. Pars, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-@, 
3 fr.—Kelié fagon maroquin, 4 fr, 
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blished, price 1s. 


How. To "SKETCH PROM P NATURE ; or, 
a any dy OL ree APPLICATION. . ith numerous 

Family J iit inte Seresty the Hing of the 
London: Barnard, 339, Oxford-street. 


PROFESSOR -MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
HEOLOGICAL an 
é 00:07 Par FD. MAUBIOB, MA seats 


ndon. 
wee Svo. cloth, 108. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 


This day, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s, 
OOK of FRENCH VERBS ; = the Acci- 
dence of the Regular and I lar French Verte, in all 
their different Le Shroagh all their Moods, and all their 
Simple and Com with numerous Observations. 


a in 
F 








SYLUM- LIFE A ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cornhill, Lundon. 
instituted, 1824, for ame as well as Healthy Lives; Naval 
Military. . and Mercantile Officers; Voyagers, Residents, and 
ravellers 


Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B., and 
East India Director 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Line ) aaa, Esq., and eight other 


The ASYLUM is am. ° Prope es Company, in which all 

classes of Lives are d.stly es without undue sacrifice or 
invidious distinction—the — = ‘being really a measure of the 
soe, and the -—s of payment of premiums are to suit 


The rectors now efferd to parties in Provincial Towns the 
facilities they: would enjoy if Bate in London, 7 
t, with wate to advise o 
A Medical Officer, to examine cases 
A Local Banker, to receive New rand ‘Renewal Premiums. 


GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 











By A. F. GENTILE Pr Professor of Modern 
Dublin : Hoses & Smith, Grafton street. ieolie: Simpkin, 
Marshali & Oo.; and P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. 


O AGENTS.—Life Assurance Agents in any 
part of Maione 5 - & with advan a Agente Se for 


ie becom 
Fire Insurance, and fe Ee eatens their L 
The Directors f cee UN INS Glance _— }0- 
CLATION—an Institution estab 


BHAIEET OLD eS, wnoes nar —— a 


frodecwomnae will Farckent y find several to whom 
‘or Terms, Prospectuses, &c. apply to 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, 

Manager 


Gene: and Secretary. 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


| ;iTSD KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Courtown Lord Elphinstone 
and Melville | 











Bari Leven Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Ear! of Norbury Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Viscount Falkland ewan. 


LONDON BUAKD. 
Chairman—Charles a. sq: F.S.A. 
ry 


—s e Esq. 
H., Blair Avarue, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. Lennox boyd, tng. Rasident| ¥° C Maitland, bsg. 
Charles Berwick Curtii Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. homson, Esq. 
D. @ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq- 


D.8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
—F. H. Thomson, E 84. 48, Beruers-street. 











e Bouus added to Policies from March, 1534, to Veeember 31, 
1847, ‘s as follows :— 

Bum | mime Assured:|'to Policy | to Polley | payable 
me olicy ‘olicy able at 

Assured. in igi. | in 1848. eath. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. lOmths.| £683 6 8 | £787 10 ¥ | £6,470 16 8 
*1,000 | 7 years ee 15710 0 on ! lw 0 
500 | year ee ° 5 0 5.0 














eb ng a tery commencement of the year 1841, a person 
oh hirty took outa Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment fo for 
ich is $41. 18. Sd. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 168l. 118. 8d. 
but the profits being 24 percent. perannum ov thesum insured 
jy is 22. 108. per anuum for each 1,000l,) he had 1571. 108. added 
the Policy, almost as much as the premiums 
The Prewiums, uevertheless, are on the wost uuderatescale, and 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. info: on will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloe-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 


THE arenes, . Grapes, 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. v illiam Morley, Esq. 
Fraucis Brodi; fan. ~*~ Bebess Francis Power, Esq. 
Alexauder Kobert Irvine, Esq. 

Jobn luglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kintoch, Esq. Frederick Vottens. ews 

enry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual yoy The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders. under their own immediate 
superinteudence and control. The Profits -— Aaa annually, 
and applied in reduction ae oe current Prem 





The Annual General M < of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a apes tof the business for the last year 
it of most satisfi Ogre>8. 





was presented, exhibiting 'y prog: 

Ivappeared that whilst Sees Assurances effected in 1851 were 44 per 

bg beyond those of 1850. ly 70 per cent. beyond those of _ 
130 cent. beyond those ot oer the Assurances effected i 

402 considerably exceeded. those of 1851, 325 new Policies Ravine 
issued iu that year. covering Assurances to the exteut of 

18,6001, the yearly premiums on which amounted te 6.1061. 

the transactio 


also appearea that se Bh 


ns of the first five casehe of the 
present year were greater than those of the co: nding months 
of 1852, or of any preceding year, whilst during the whole period 
referred to, the claims arising from deaths were much below their 
mated amount. A reselution was the: eupoen passed, continuing 
a reduction of 30 per cent. on the Premiums payable on all Poli- 
cies un the participating scale, on which five or more annual pre- 
miums had reviously made. 
for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 




















LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREBT. 
President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
Vice-President—John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 


i bo Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. 

The rate of of the for the present year is 
70 ~ oust. leaving less than hte on of the original Premium 


to 

The Suciety also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society "has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for class of Assurances to the following 


Ancti 








very low ra’ 
Annual P: for the A of £100, 
Age. &. 8 d.| Age. &.a d.| Age. &. @. d, 
20 113 7 35 276 50 412 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 510 
30 215 45 360 60 6 510 














The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
toadvance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Sec, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Depraty-Chairman—CHARLES tenga pee a 
John Bradbury, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. 





Wm. Miller © iar, Esq. bert Sheppard 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Ar pte = 
John Feltham, Esq. Whetham, Esq. 


Charles Gilpin, Esq. 


Physicians. 
J. T. Conquest, M D. F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers— Messrs. Brown, Janson & Co., ee the _— of England: 
Solicitor—septimus Davidsoi 
Consulting Actuary—Charles ‘Ansell, Es F.R.S, 
The Third Division of Prifits made up to the 20th of 
November last. 

Those members who have not yet been informed of the result of 
the Profits axsigned to their respective Policies will receive circu- 
lars to that effect as soou as p: sible. 

The following are a few of the instances of Bonuses add -d, and 

f Keductious in the Premiums, whieh show, in the former case. 
saditions ‘varying from 50° to 75 per cent on the Premiums paid 
during the last five years; and as respects the Reductions it will 

seen they vary from 6 per cent. to 89 per cent. on the origin: 
ig to the age of the member, and the time 
the pulicy bas been-in force 






























































BONUSES. 
. Amountof,; Amount 
gia a2 Premiums} of Bonus Total Total 
=23| $2 paid in vty ‘or t Amount a me 
ge-| 8 Sum _| five Years | five Years of 
gs #8 | Assured.| endiug ending |Premiums} am 
eee 23 ov. 20, ov. 20, paid. declared. 
4“! Sg 1852, 1852, 
&. £. @d.| & 8. d. & da.) & 8. d. 
v{| 3 ¢ 220 0 0/| 165 0 0| 743 0 0 00 
52 500 12117 6| 8118 0O| 414 7 6/218 6 OW 
12 { 24 500 5319 2 38 9 0} 12910 0 8219 0 
63 3000 1123 15 0 | 643 8 © |2697 0 1275 9 0 
7{ 21 1000 10012 6| 71 0 0} 14017 6) 98 0 
59 100 3Ligl 150) #461 wié 0 
a{ 23 1000 e468 5715 0 
56 100 2211 0 10 50 
1{ 18 1900 18 15 10 14400 
57 5u0 9 5 5 1420 
REDUCTIONS. 
ontw 
4 a z REDUCTION INANNUAL| g | SeSY 
g sls PREMIUM. 33 | Sees 
22 a. es S53 
$x'2E! 5 eg oe | S22,- 
23,48 <5 m e&> | 26385 
Belo S & | S a t a4 SeS2 
© ws a6 z » | a” |. san. 
e5i<é] g Sz E- g- | §- = | s_ oe 
a el 3| Bs | 23 | ke | £3 | 28 | S8a-: 
Fis $ os = | “- a 2eue 
o - = Pe -P I 
i =| & e<" 
£.)£. ad a d|éad|& a dls. 2 a. Percent. 
63 |2000]1-9 16 86415 O)N3 13 4/134 0 0115 16 & sy 
v7} 0 [sm a8 13 4's 9 3 19 0 13:13 9819 7 60 
33 | 300) 717 9 219 1 EER SE. 49 
ifl% 500) 30 8 9) 5 7 3/11 1930) 17 31113 410 56 
32 |2000) 52:18 41715 O17 8 4) 22 1 8/3016 + 42 
g f| 59 | 500) 31:12 1 8 510 14 8 H/17 4 2% 46 
\} 28 | 500) 1118 4) 21410) 46 6 71170) «(36 
« §| 67 | 500) 45 3 9) 8 6 5217 4 40 
5 {| 36 [1500 37 12 6 12 5 825 610 32 
{i$ 50} 3219 2 212 4/30 6 lv 8 
} 261 soul 11 6 & 013 7/1013 1 6 




















The new Prospectuses, together with the last Report of the Di- 
pease Bese are now ready, aud may ad on application at the 


@PeeIcAL, | MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
E ASSUKANCE SOCIETY. 
Esta mer 18%. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 


mo OF Limsts OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
of Europe, the Holy Land, Ferry, Med = 
orth 


thet the Gere, Au te meiralit Ne New Zealand, and in most parts 0: 
without extra charge. 
oo SYSTEM a Fas RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in fature among the Share- 
olders being now provided for, the assured will hereafter derive 
all the bevefits obtainable from a Mutual Uttice, with, at the 
same time, complete freedom from liability—thus us combining 
in the same oftice all the gevanteges of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund oieeete is — ~~ _rmagmmeaties 850,0001., and 

the Income exceeds 136,002. ,~ x 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—Un licies for the whole of Life, one-half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years fs hag ain on 
oak, Ey may _- continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 


LUANS.— cae are. advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 


value. 
BUNUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared ; at the last, 
in senaeny, 1852, the sum of 131,1251. was added to the Policies, 
producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 244 to 55 
roms on the > ee a oe during the five years, or from 5i, 
ol 
PARTICIPATION 1 IN PROFITS — Policies participate in the 
Profits iu proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
id between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtein its due share. The books 
close for the next Division on 30th J une, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the wth June next, will ‘be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later ass 
we PPLIC ATION “OF BON USES.—The next and’ future Bonuses 
may be ser propel = cash, or applied at the option of the 


ured other 
wNON-PAR TION PATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be 
tora Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, bw | the 
ame for term Policies are lower’ than at most other Safe 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS8.—Claims paid re 
——— aan of death and all Policies are indisputable except 


ins VaLl D ‘ives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
creased risk. 


ne isk. 

PULICLES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, aud for any sum on one life from 50. to 10,0001, 

PREMIU Ms may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 

in of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any 

of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
_ 99 Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING eracare nein” te \ cuemmene 1888, 
Thawed wNesbict Bea. Da Dat Ci Chair 
Charioe Baldwin. i Bea K. os Hag, 
« Di 


john Kn 
imsdale, Esa. John Notlotie 
. Gussiot, Esq. F.R.S. Charles Philli 
Aaron Goldsmid. Esq. Daniel Sutton mile 
Sidney Gurney; Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. Premiums moderate, payable 
quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise 
of one-third of the ‘Premiums till death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of life, 
Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without pay ment of 
anv extra Premium, and the rates for the Eastand West lnpizs 
are peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 
Great facilities ziven for the Assignment or Transfer of Policies. 
Lvavs are made on Mortgage of Freeholds, olds, 
Life imtereste, and to Assurers, with unexceptionable PersonaL 


Sra anhs or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits are appropriated 

to Assurers on the Profit Scale. sce Setamieeieenall 
ad WILLIAM RATRAY, Aevwnty. 

MITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Attention 
issued. 
ANNUITY f rod FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 23, PALL 














" memeiee 1845. 

The Rates of the Mitre are specially calculated from data fur- 
nished by the actual experience of 62,000 assured lives, and com- 
bine security with ecouomy. A person aged 31, assuring 1,002, on 
the now-participating scale of the Mitre, effects an immediate 
aunua! saving of 62. 58. 10d. as compared with the average of offices 
based exclusively on the pripvciple of prospective bonuses. This 
saving is equivaleut to an immediate bonus of 3131. 58 7d., or 
nearly one-third the amount assured At the same time persons 
who prefer the chance of a prospective benefit, contingent on indi- 
vidual longevity, have the option of Cy on the participating 
or profit scale ; the mpeeine prot rt ry Be either added to the 
amount of claim at deat of premium, 
or the value paid down ‘lutamediately in ‘cash. 


ANNUITY DEPARTMENT. 
ray! amted | a every 1001. deposited: Age 50, 71. 78. 8d.; 
55, sl. 9. 3d. ; 60, Ol. 188. 10d. 


INCREASING ANNUITIES. 

Annuities are also granted by the Mitre, commencing at 6!. en 
each life nominated, increasing every ) ear to the survivors in each 
class of 100 members. The policies in each class vary in price with 
the age of the nominee or snnuitant at entry. Example: In class 
B, of 100 members, of ome between 36 and 45, the price of each 
annuity policy at age 40, is 1001. ; somewhat less for ages from 
to 45; and somewhat aud, » Be the younger ages. T he total annuity 
of 6v0l., granted iu redemption of the money 0 
each class, is annually divisible among the surviving policy 
holders, who rateably enjoy the whole of the income, Thus, & 
person, aged 40, sinking 100l. on one policy. — an immediate 
annuity of 62, increasing to 1 c. per anuunr; and, if 
he or his nominee be the last survivor, he will receive an ‘annuity 
of 6001. per annum for the 100. paid. 

Classes are also open of lvl. policies. 


LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


In this department loans are granted with the collateral guaran 
tee of a life policy on every description of personal. real, or other 








available security, the amount, including interest, being ‘repayable 
quarterly or otherwise. 

For further partic nlars see the Prosrectus, of which copies may 
be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 








Credit is allow 
years. 
The folowing ru exemplifies the effect of the present reduction. 
Age Annual Reducti A 
when Amount Premium rl aa 
Assurcd. hitherto paid.| 30 per Cent. | now payable. 
ve £1,000 £0176 | £653 £1412 3 
25 1,000 2300 618 0 14620 
35 1,500 415 0 132 6 30.12 6 
45 2,000 811 8 21 3 6 8 
A. R, IRVINE, Managing Director. 
IK Waterloeplace, _ " 


JUSEPH MAKSH, Secretary. 
y Sune 1, 1853, 


WiALLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
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AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 


William Butte eit ley, B 
— utterwo' " 

2 <2 > n Fuller, Esa, Deputy-Cha Seine 
ewis Burroughs, Esq. 

Kovert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
Het oon onteseen. 


Rdeord fan Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley, 
ajor Turner. 
— Joshua Walker, Esq. 
The BON US. for ¢ present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
rats who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


e. . 
md ay ee 





granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH, 
pg tocol has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
d 
ot Tables of Rates, beth English and Indian, can be had on 


lication at the Uftice. 
=" JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





Just out, le. 4d. pe’ 
H°%. 22 MAKE ‘HAY at ONE-HALF the 
USUAL EXPENSE, inany Weather or Country. Also, 
Mary Wedlake & Co.’s.List of 240 Cuts of Imple- 
ments, and how to use them; their Economy. 1s. 4d. Also, 


How to Reap Horses for One Shilling per ‘Day. 


‘18. 4d. per post, fi 


Mary}  Wedlake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 
AYMAKING SEASON.—J.C. Morton, Esq 


Author < The Ne jw Sree vedia of Agriculture, remarks 
at page 19, Vol. 2, *The DOUBLE-ACTIUN HAYMAKING 
MACHINE, cqyering rows of rakes, as manufactured by WED- 
LAKE ( MARY), it is not too much to say that on many an exten- 
sive Salas farm it has repaid ite cost in a single season.”—May 
be had of the Daughter of the Inventor. Order early.— Stary 

Wedlake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. No others are genuine, and 
No aque appuinted. 
Apply direct to the London house. A work on Making Hay at 
half the usual expense will be given to the purchaser of every im- 
plement, which may be seen as above. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 
One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: im- 
mense saving and important improvement of the animal. Oat- 








bruisers, Coaft-cutters, Ploughs, Threshing, Machines, Domestic. 


Flour Mills, Light Carts, Mining rick and Tile ditto, 
Corn- -dressing ditto, Horse and Steam Machinery put up, &. 
Repairs done.—M. WEDLAKE & Cvw., 118, Fenchurch-street. 
Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. List, with nearly 300 illustrations, 1s. ; 
per post, each 1s, 4d. 








ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK DENT, Cloc k-maker to the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, begs to announce that, under the will uf 
the late E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exclusively to all his patent 
rights and business, at 61, Strand, 34, Royal Exe! ee, the 
Turret Clock and Compass "Factory, at Somerset- valent Strand. 


RELOAR’S SUPERIOR COCOA-N UT 
FIBRE MATTING is the best covering for the Aisles of 
Churches, Fioors of Public Offices, Halls, Passages, Waiting-rooms, 
Nurseries, Kitchens, and all places where the tear and wear is 
great, combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durabilit; 
with the comfort and neatness of a carpet. At the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 the Prize Medal was awarded to T. TRELOAK, at 
whose Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, purchasers will find an assort- 
ment of COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANUFACTURES unequalled 
for variety and excellence, at the lowest hn ~ price. epee 
with prices attached, and an account of the manifold uses to ich 
the various parts of the Cocoa-nut Palm are applied, may " had 
$8 on application, or will be forwarded post free.— T. TRE- 
foar: Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, A 





OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.~— 

WATHERSION & BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, by troy 

weight at realizable value, and the workmanship at wholesale 
manufacturers’ prices, 


Ex 
Intrinsic value of a chain of . ronains gold, weighing 





PP 





tal 

By this arrangement the public will see at a glance the ae 
tion charged for LABOUK compared with the BULLION in a 
gold chain ; and being always able to realize the one, will have 
only to decide on the value of the other. 

An extensive assortment of Jewellery, of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London. Established a.p. 1793, 

N.B. Australian and Californian gold made into articles of 
jewellery ata moderate charge for the workmanship 

AFETY for STREET DOORS. _CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys, They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly- invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
ms prepared W _ India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and ates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, tort 
Dentist, om ahOSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENUR-SQUAR 
sole INVENTOR and PATE NTB EA new, original, ap in: 
valuable ate in the ad ti ith the 
absolute perfection ‘and success, we HEMICALLY- ° REP AREL » 
WHITE INDIA-RUBBER.as a lining to the ordinary gold or 
bone frame. The extraordinary results of this application may be 
briefly noted in a few of their most a. features, as the 
following :—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, wires, or 
tenings are requ ; a greatly increased freedom of suction is 
supplied ; a natural elast icity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a 
fit perfected with the most unerrii ing accuracy, is secured; while, 
m the softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest 
support is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered 
tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
exert no agency on the chemically-prepared White INDIA- 
RUBBER, and as it is a non-conductor, ‘fluids of any temperature 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
all unpleasantiess of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
Provided —- by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 


a ‘GROSVEN OR-STREET, LONDON; 
, Gay-str Bath; 
34, Grainger-strect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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DECORATIVE, 

and PAPER-HANGING | per. ABLISN MENT, 451, Oxford: 

street, London.—E, T. ARCHE calls 

his very large va NM of 4 description of articlesintended 

for use or in the silke 

chintzes, carpets, and eabinet oe he best. workmanshj 

and design. In the PAPER- HANGINGS: and PANNELLIN 
will be found the designs of the best artists of the past and present 

tim me. Foreign papers of the best fabric.—Manufactory, Royal 

Steam Mills, Wandsworth, Surrey. 


House FURNISHING, 











ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, on, Lancashire, 
pectfully informs the Clergy, Architects, and Chureh- 
wontons, that he replies immediately to all aprtienene. ¥ letter, 
for information roan his Manufactures in CHU K FUR- 
NITURE, ROBES, COMMUNION LINEN, &c. &c., pbs 4 
full information as to Prices, together with Sketches, Estimates, 
Patterns of Materials, &c. &c. 
Having declined ea gents, Mr. French invites direct 
communications e most economical and satiafactory 
arrangement Paredes deliv ered Free by Kailway. 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, received from Mr, C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 
Duke of Bedfor 





‘« Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Eabing Sor Pump Suctions, | find that the water has not affected 
it in least, although it will eat lead Sayan in two years ;, we 
have adopted it larg recy both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixe ons a more 7 gaaaaan job. 
ours, Cc. HACKER.” 

N.B. The Company’s Taek , = containing instruc- 
tions to plumbers for joining tubes, &«. will be forwarded on the 
receipt of four postage stamps. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, FALSE TEES, 18, 
WHAR#F-ROAD, CIT¥-ROAD, LONDON 





HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are evabled to sell 
Congou Tea at . 

The best Seaon Yea at.. 
Rich rare Souchong wee at. 
Good Green ee - on 

Prime Green Tea a 
And delicious aon ‘Pea at . 
We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
eesene i gg are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 

save 

The | best PL PL: * aed COFFEE is now 1s. per pound. The 


Teas, Coffees, .* all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
408. or upwards, by IPS & COMPANY, 

Tea aud Colonial Merchants, 
No. 8, King William-street, City, London. 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
YARD.—The REDUCED DUTY having now come in ope- 
ration, we are enabled to offer Teas of the best and most service- 
able qualities at prices cheaper than ever. 
Ve can now supply a strovg full flavoured and very useful Black 
Tea at 3s. 6d. per pound, 

All purchasers may rest assured that they will continue to 
secure every advantage both as regards price and quality when 
purchasing their Teas and Cofices of 

DAKIN & COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS, and 
PATENTEES for ROASTING COFFEE in SILVER CYLIN.- 
DEKS, NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 


ATENT LEVER 











B. SAVORY & SONS, No, 9, Cornhill, Lond beg 
2 direst attention to the PATENT ’ DETACHED TRV 
ATCHES of their own make, which are peculiarly suited for 


derubilieg and accuracy, and to the perfecting of which construc- 
tion they have given much attention. A written Warranty is given 


with each. 
»RICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES, 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine-turned 
case, the movement with the latest improvement, i. ¢., 
the detached escapement, jeweiled, hard enamel dial, 
hand to mark the seconds, and ~ Pema power to 
continue going whilst being wound e ow 
Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped 660 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved ‘regulater, 
jewelled in six holes, suck as is usually mounted in 
gold cases 880 
Either of the above in hunting cases 10s. 6d. extra, 
GOLD CASES—Size for Ladie 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, poses oe backed, 
gold case, with richly ornamented gold dial and figures, 
the moveme nt with | the latest improvement, é ¢., the 
ne er to keep the 
watch going whilst being wound, and jewelled ate 





£11in 0 

Ditto, with richly engraved case 2k 0 
Ditto, with very strong engine-turned case, chased edges, 

and jewelled in a= holes 144 0 


GOLD CASES—Size for Gentlemen. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, plain, or engine- 
turned gold case, ‘the movement with the latest im- 
rovement, t.¢, the detached escapement, jewelled in 
‘our holes, hard enamel dial, hand to mark the seconds, 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being 


wound . £1010 0 
Ditto, in stronger case, improved ‘regulator, and capped.. 1313 0 
Ditto, a gpl six holes, and gold balance, a very highly 

finished Watch 1 0 


Either of the Gentlemen's Watches may be had, in gold 
hunting cases, for 31. 38. each extra. 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, opposite the Bank. 


EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has plesgure in offering an en- 
tirely newand very ingenious WROUGHT-IRON CHAIR BED- 
STEAD, which, from its being cusemely light, ow and 
portable (measuring, when folded, 2 ft. 11 in. by 2ft., in. deep), 
and easily and geet convertible from a ‘chair to a bed- 
stead, or vice ver 8 to 
ILITARY OFFICERS and PARTIES TRAVELLING 
an amount of comfort and elegance long desiderated, but hitherto 
unattainable. — 21. 2s.; complete with best hair “mattress and 
stuffed arms, 3. 1 
WILLIAM 8. *RURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all eyptrern ), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENE ALE FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, P pated and Japanned Wares, [ron and 
Tass ),80 that p may 








easily and at once make their aa 


Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ( post) free. The money 
returned for every ores not approv 
39, OX FORD-8 T (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 


NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 






WATCHES... 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELI ERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted tn com> 
vexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street , Birm rmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in variety, 
me Shean . » Water Jugs, Comets, ong all 5 all kinds of Table Glass 
e! rh , Chan- 

deliers, with ‘glace arms. ‘A large intoc ck of Poreiga Ornat 

Glass always on view. F 


C UTLE RY WARRAN TED. Tho — varied 
assortment oF ‘TAnLe CUTLERY in the world, w 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, MU WTON'S, at prise that 
are remunerative el 4 because of the | largeness of » 5 sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 108, per dozen ; 
desserts to match, %8.; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; en, 

38. 6d. per pair ; larger sizes, in exact » a to trey 

if extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 368.; white Bons tant table 
knives, 68, per dozen ; desserts, 48. ; carvers, 28. per pair; black 
horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 68. 5 carvers, 28, 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 68. per dozen; table 
steels from 1s. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
pee in ‘et and iS qinerwies, C of on pleted 6 ENENIVES: 
existence. iso @ large asso ~ o 0. 4 NI 
SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality i m 


a5 PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
? EAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years 
W IDLLAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent ot povenas ot 
essrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
ante next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 














useiully or omemen lyse by no possible test ean it be 
gui weal. sil ver. 
Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. ——,. * attern, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen 188. 328... 
Dessert Forks  ,, 
Dessert Spoons ,, 
Table Forks pe 
Table Spoons . 
Teaand Coffee Sets, Waiters ters, Cand! tah &e., at pocoestionate 


prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. ne eal x 
Table Spoons and cocks, om: am, oer ons. i _ Se. > 
Dessert ditto and d 108. fe 20. 
ditto ..... eo 58. lls, 128, 
WILLIAM 8. ‘BURTON ‘has TEN LARGE SHOW- poons 
(all comenententin ), exclusive of the sh geveten solely to the 


Op. 
pect Sean 4 4 FURNISHING HOH oned Wa tinclud- 
ng Cutlery, Nickel Silver, and Japan a 

and Brass Bedsteads),so arra pe an ts d that p archasers 





mey easily and at 
Catdlegees, with Engravings, cent — post) free. The money 
“a eres aeer, e not approv a5 of. a N a 
8 rner of Newman-street) ; s. 1 aD 
2, NEV W MAN- STREET; and’ 4 and 5, PERRY’s-PL ACK. 
\ ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous 1 for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. F Brushes of improved 
pe and pevertal ong Velvet Brushes, which act in 
e m 











anver. yrna Sponges. — B eans of 
direct importations. Metcalfe & Co. are Teor snabiod to By to their 
customers t o ere ofa yrna 8 
METCALEES 


BINGLEY * OS coe oie Establishme ‘e 5 = 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. ape; - 
conten —Boware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
me ho 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior 
to Eau de Cologne, asa sstreshing and tonic lotion for the 
toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. ts uouesons useful and sanitary 
roperties render it an Aas go e requisite in all families. 
rice 22. 6d. and 5s. Sold 1 Perfumers and Chemists; aud by 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street. Soho, London. 
*x* Be sure to ask for “ Rimmel’s,” as there are many counterfeits. 


7 , 2. 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
Complexion, an ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARA- 
TION, ef unfailing efficacy in purifying the Skin from all Pimples, 
Spots, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, producing a health 
freshness and transparency bY Complexion, and a softness au 
delicacy of the Hands and Arms. =, the heat and dust of 
Summer and Frost, and bleak winds vf Winter, and in eases of 
sun-burn, stings of insects, chilblains, and chapped skin, or inci- 
dental inflammation, its virtues have long and extemsjvely been 
acknowledged.—Price 4. 6d. and 88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS'’ AQUA D'ORO combines the 
spirituous essences and essential peewee of the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic flowers and plants, without any one being in 
theascendant. It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. The rich aroma of this elaborately distilled perfume is 
gently stimulating to the nerves, it relieves the head and in- 
vigorates the system. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsin me 
mouth with a small quantity, will 6 find it restore the breat! 
sweetness and purity.— Price 38. 6d. per bottle.—RSold by A. ROW. 
LAND & SONS, 20, H ATTON-GARDEN, LONDON; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


1 NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 

From the Lancet :—“ We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invente: ted, have an 
elastic soft nipole. very cleanly and dazeble, w aoe | no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, roaring 7 bee id. or occasional 
feeding. are quite unrivalled BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGKESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, H 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A ent! ny we admirabl =| 
for Females and Children.—DINNEF & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (Genel , ad for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the effectual Cure of 

DROPSY.—The singular efficacy of Holloway’s Pills in the 
numerous cures effected by their =" some of the most A ooo 
cases of dropsy, is very These Pills act 
with such peculiar effect upon the sy stem, that the fluids arising 
from this ireful disease are impercepti bly carried off, and entirely 
proventen from any Sorter accumulation. The dis istressing 8 ™mp- 
toms w this laint being thus dispersed, the 
sufferer Tageins buoyancy of spirits, and a completel, renovated 
constitution. Females at particular is © id have 
recourse to these adn.iravis Pills, as they are the finest medicine 
ever known.—Sold by all druggists; and at Professor Holloway's 
establishment, 244, Strand, London. 



























































THE ATHENZUM 


Just published, in royal 4to.-half bound, price 1/. 11s, 6d. 


A COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, }| 3 


COMPRISED IN 


FIFTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS; deta 


SHOWING THE egy 


(June 11,°53 
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VARIOUS DIVISIONS OF THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, sch 
THEIR CORRESPONDING SITES AND BOUNDARIES IN MODERN COUNTRIES: 5 
DERIVED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. “th 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
And an Juder, in Cwo Parts, 
I. THE ANCIENT BEFORE THE MODERN NAMES OF COUNTRIES, CITIES, Sc. 
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II. THE MODERN BEFORE THE ANCIENT NAMES. A 
sym) 
BY ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, F.R.G:.S. Ten 
1 
CONTENTS. 5 
CLASSICAL MAPS. COMPARATIVE MODERN MAPS. at 
: & ORBIS VETERIBUS NOTUS is ad a * EASTERN HEMISPHERE. oun 
III. ROMA. on 
IV. ITALIA SEPTENTRIONALIS ... ite ie | ©. NORTHERN ITALY. the. 
Vi. ITALIA MEDIA ... “ sl — ‘io + ek CENTRAL ITALY. wi 
VIII. ITALIA MERIDIONALIS- bas ‘iad os } EX. SOUTHERN ITALY. twos 
x. ATHENZ. : ‘ Ss. . => 
XI. PELOPONNESUS-ET ATTICA“... - ei SOUTHERN’GREECE. V 
XII. GRACIA SEPTENTRIONALIS sa was XIV. NORTHERN GREECE. | 
XV. INSUL MARIS 4G .. oe ‘ie XVI. ARCHIPELAGO. = 
XVI. Se ILLYRIA, MGESIA, s XVIII. NORTHERN PART OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. Nev 
XIX. BRITANNIA . oe - * Xx. ENGLAND. y— 
XXI. INSUL/E BRITANNICA . ne wei sea XXII. SCOTLAND. reo 
XXIII. IRELAND. a 
XXIV. GALLIA a jae ic ro wis XXV. FRANCE. i= 
XXVI. GERMANIA XXVII. NORTHERN GERMANY. plice 
XXVIII. VINDELICIA, NORICUM, ‘RHATIA, PANNONIA, 7 are ‘. " an 
ET ILLYRICUM XXIX. SOUTHERN GERMANY, &c. A 
XXX. HISPANIA ... . a aaa =x ui. SPAIN. pene 
XXXII. AFRICA SEPTENTRIONALIS- za an Pa XXXIJIL NORTHERN AFRICA. pa 
XXXIV. EGYPTUS ... oss we se oe | XXXV. EGYPT. the: 
XXXVI. ASIA MINOR ase Bn we ae sai XXXVII. ASIA MINOR. far 
XXXVIII. PALASSTINA a eos ons es | XXXIX. PALESTINE. : on 
XL. SYRIA ... os | XLE SYRIA. = 
> ‘4 re 
aise ome MESO! OTAMIA, ASSYRIA, Ev BABY. XLII. EASTERN PART OF ASIATIC TURKEY. Wis 
XLIV. ARABIA as in ae a | XLY. ARABIA. on 
XLVI. IMPERIUM PERSICUM ... = me .. | XLVIL PERSIA. whe 
XLVIII. INDIZ. | 
SUPPLEMENTARY MAPS. | INDEX, IN TWO PARTS. x0 
XLIX. WESTERN HEMISPHERE. ca 
L. EUROPE. Part I. ay. 
LI, ASIA. THE ANCIENT BEFORE THE MODERN NAMES. — 
LI. AFRICA. wa 
LIII. NORTH AMERICA. Part II. Mr 
LIV. SOUTH AMERICA. THE MODERN BEFORE THE ANCIENT NAMES. P 
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